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IN THE KING'S NAME: 

OR THE CRUISE OF THE "KESTREL." 




CHAPTER I. 

ON BOARD THE "KESTREL." 

ORNING on board the Kesirel, his Britannic ma- 
jesty's cutter, lying on and off the south coast on 
the look-out for larks, or what were to her the 
dainty little birds that the little falcon, her namesake, would 
pick up. For the KestreVs wings were wide-spread to the soft 
south-easterly breeze that barely rippled the water; and main- 
sail, gaff, top-sail, stay-sail, and jib were so new and white that 
they seemed to shine like silver in the sun. 

The larks the hover-winged Kesirel was on the watch to pick 
up were smuggling boats of any sort or size, or Jacobite mes- 
sages, or exiles, or fugitives — anything, in fact, that was not 
in accordance with the laws of his most gracious majesty King 
George IL, whose troops had not long before dealt that fatal 
blow to the young Pretender's hopes at the battle of CuUoden. 



10 "HIS majesty's ship." 

The sea was as bright and blue as the sea can look in the 
Channel when the bright sun is shining, and the arch above 
reflects itself in its bosom. The gulls floated half asleep on 
the water, with one eye open and the other closed; and the 
pale-gray kittiwakes seemed to glide about on the wing, to dip 
down here and there and cleverly snatch a tiny fish from the 
surface of the softly heaving sea. 

On the deck of the little cutter all was in that well-known 
apple-pie order customary on board a man-of-war, for so Lieu- 
tenant Lipscombe in command always took care to call it, and 
in this he was diligently echoed by the young gentleman who 
acted as his first officer, and, truth to say, second and third 
officer as well, for he was the only one — to wit, Hilary Leigh, 
midshipman, lately drafted to this duty, to his great disgust, 
from on board the dashing frigate Golden Fleece, 

"Man-o'-war!" he had said in disgust; "a contemptible 
little cock-boat They ought to have called her a boy-o'-war — 
a little boy-o'-war. I shall walk overboard the first time I try 
to stretch my legs." 

But somehow he had soon settled down on board the swift 
little craft with its very modest crew, and felt no small pride 
in the importance of his position, feeling quite a first lieutenant 
in his way, and for the greater part of the time almost entirely 
commanding the vessel. 

She was just about the cut of a good-sized modem yacht, 
and though not so swift, a splendid sailer, carrying immense 
spars for her tonnage, and spreading canvas enough to have 
swamped a less deeply built craft. 
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The decks were as white as holystone could make them, the 
rails and the bell shone in the morning sun like gold, and 
there was not a speck to be seen on the cabin skylight any 
more than upon either of the three brass guns, a long and two 
shorts, as Billy Waters, who was gunner and gunner's mate all 
in one, used to call them. 

Upon this bright summer morning HOary Leigh was sitting, 
with his legs dangling over the side and his back against a 
stay, holding a fishing line, which, with a tiny silvery slip off 
the tail-end of a mackerel, was trailing behind the cutter, 
fathoms away, waving and playing about in the vcssers wake, 
to tempt some ripple-sided mackerel to dart at it, do a little 
bit of cannibalism, and die in the act. 

Two had already been hauled on board, and lay in a wooden 
bucket, looking as if they had been carved out of pieces of 
solid sea at sunrise, so brilliant were the ripple marks and 
tints of pink and purple and gray and orange and gold — bright 
enough to make the gayest mother-o'-pearl shell blush for shame. 
Hilary Leigh had set his mind upon catching four — two for 
himself and two for the skipper — and he had congratulated 
himself upon the fact that he had already caught his two, when 
there was a sharj) snatch, the line began to quiver, and for the 
next minute it was as though the hook was fast in the barbs of 
a silver arrow that was darting in all directions through the sea. 

"Here's another, Billy I" cried the young man, or boy — for 
he was on the debatable ground of eighteen, when one may be 
either boy or man, according to one's acts, deeds, or exploits, 
as it used to say in Carpenter's Spelling. 



12 A DELICATE TASK. 

Hilary Leigh, from his appearance, partook more of the man 
than the boj, for, though his face was as smooth as a new-laid 
egg, he had well-cut, decisive-looking Saxon features, and one 
of those capital closely-fitting heads of hair that look as if 
they never needed cutting, but settle round ears and forehead 
in not too tight clustering curls. 

<' Here's another, Billy," he cried; and a stoutly built sailor 
amidships cried, "Cheer ho, sirl Haul away, sirl Will it bo 
a mess o' micka-ral for the lads to-day 1" 

"Don't know, Billy," was the reply, as the beautiful fish was 
hauled in, unhooked, a fresh lask or tongue of silvery bait put 
on, and the leaded line thrown over and allowed to run out 
fathoms astern once again. 

Billy Waters, the gunner, went on with his task, rather a 
peculiar one, which would have been performed below in a 
larger ^vessel, but here the men pretty well lived on deck, 
caring little for the close stuffy quarters that* formed the fore- 
castle, where they had, being considered inferior beings, con- 
siderably less space than was apportioned to their two officers. 

Billy's work was that of carefully binding or lashing round 
and round the great mass of hair hanging from the poll of a 
messmate, so as to form it into the orthodox pigtail of which 
the sailors of the day were excessively vain. The tail in ques- 
tion was the finest in the cutter, and was exactly two feet six 
inches long, hanging dow^ between the sailor's shoulders, when 
duly lashed up and tied, like a long handle used for lifting off 
the top of his skulL 

But, alas for the vanity of human nature! Tom Tully, 
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owner of tlie longest tail in the cutter, and the envy of all his 
messmates, was not happj. Ho was ambitious; and where a 
man is ambitious there is but little true bliss. He wanted 
*' that 'ere tail " to be half a fathom long, and though it was 
duly measured every week "that 'ere tail" refused to grow 
another inch. 

Billy Waters had a fine tail, but his was only, to use his own 
words, "two foot one," but it was "half as thick agen as Toin 
Tully's," so he did not mind. In fact the first glance at the 
gunner's round good-humoured face told that there was neither 
OQvy nor ambition there. Give him enough to eat, his daily 
portion of cold water grog, and his 'bacco, and, again to use 
his own words, he "wouldn't change berths with the king 
liisscn." 

"Easy there, Billy mossmet," growled Tom Tully; "avast 
hauling quite so hard. My tail ain't the cable." 

"Why, you don't call that 'ere hauling. Tommy lad, do 
youl" 

" 'Nuff to take a fellow's head off," growled the other, just 
as the midshipman pulled in another mackerel, and directly 
after another, and another, for they were sailing through a 
shoal, and the man at the helm let his stolid face break up 
into a broad grin as the chance of a mess of mackerel for the 
men's dinner began to increase. 

" Singing down deny, down deny, down dcrry down, 
Sing '» 

"Easy, messmet, d'yer hear," growled Tom Tully, straining 
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Ills head round to look appealingly at the operator on his tail. 

"Why don't yer leave off singing till youVe done?" 

" Just you lay that there nose o' your'n straight amidships," 

cried Billy, using the tail as if it was a tiller, and steering tlie 

sailor's head into the proper position. " I can't work without 

I sing." 

" For this I can tell, that nought will be well, 
Till the king enjoys his own again." 

He trolled out these words in a pleasant tenor voice, and 
was just drawing in breath to continue the rattling cavalier 
ballad when the young officer swung his right leg in boartl, 
and, sitting astride the low bulwark, exclaimed — 

"I say, Billy, are you madl" 

"Mad, sir] not that I knows on, whyl" 

"For singing a disloyal song like that. You'll be yard- 
armed, young fellow, if you don't mind." 

" What, for singing about the king]" 

"Yes; if you get singing about a king over the water, ray 
lad. That's an old song; but some people would think you 

meant the Pretend Hallo ! look there. You look out there 

forward, why didn't you hail] Hil here fetch me a glass. 
Catch hold of that line, Billy. She's running for Shoreham, 
as sure as a gun. No: all right; let go." 

He threw the line to the gunner just as a mackerel made a 
snatch at the bait, and before the sailor could catch it, away 
went the end astern, when tlie man at the helm made a dash at 
it just as the slight cord was running over the side. 

Billy Waters made a dash at it just at the same moincnt, 
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and there was a dull thud as the two men's heads came in 
contact, and they fell back into a sitting position on the deck, 
while the mackerel darted frightened away to puzzle the whole 
shoal of its fellows with the novel appendage hanging to its 
snout 

"Avast there, you lubber 1" exclaimed Billy Waters angrily. 

" Stand by, my lad, stand by," replied the other, making a 
dart back at the helm just as the cutter was beginning to fall off. 

"Look ye here, messmet, air you agoin' to make my head 
ship-shape, or air you noti" growled Tom Tully; and then, 
before his hairdresser could finish tying the last knot, the 
lieutenant came on deck. 

For when Hilary Leigh ran below, it was to seize a long 
spy-glass out of the slings in the cabin buUdicad, and to give 
his conmianding officer a tremendous shake. 

"Sail on the larboard bow, Mr. Lipscombo, sir. I say, do 
wake up, sir; I think it is something this time.'' 

The officer in question, who was a hoUow-clicoked man of 
about forty, very sallow-looking, and far from prepossessing in 
his features, opened his eye, but he did not attempt to rise 
from the bunker upon which he was stretched. 

" Leigh," he said, turning his eye round towards the little 
oval thick glass window nearest to him, "YouVe a most 
painstaking young officer, but you are always mare's-nesting. 
What is it now 1" 

"One of those three-masted luggers, sir — a Frenchman — a 
chasse maree, laden deeply, and nmning for Shoreham." 

"Let her run," said the lieutenant, clo.sing his eye again; 
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tlie other was permanently closed, having been poked out in 
boarding a Frenchman some years before, and with the extinc- 
tion of that optic went the prospect of the lieutenant's being 
made a post-^^iptain, and he was put in commani of the Kestrel 
when he grew well. 

♦* But it is something tliis time, sir, I'm sure." 

''Leigh," said the lieutenant, yawning, "I was just in a 
delicious dream, and thoroughly enjoying myself when you 
come down and bother me about some confounded fishing-boat. 
There, be off! No: 111 come this time." 

Ho yawned, and showed a set of very yellow teeth; and 
then, [as if by an effort, leaped up and preceded the young 
officer on deck. 

" Let's have a look at her, Leigh," he said, after a glance at 
a long, low, red-sailed lugger, about a couple of miles ahead, 
sailing fast in the light breeze. 

He took the spy-glass, and, going forward, looked long and 
steadily at the lugger before saying a word. 

"Well, sir 1" 

•* French lugger, certainly, Leigh," he said, quietly; " fresh 
from the fishing-ground I should say. They wouldn't attempt 
to run a cargo now." 

*' But you'll overhaul her, sir, won't youl" 

** It's not worth while, Leigh, but as you have roused me up, 
it will be something to do. Here, call the lads up. Where's 
Waters^ Waters!" 

"Ay, ay, sir," replied that worthy in a voice of thunder, 
though he was close at hand. 

(160) 
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*'Load the long gim, and be ready to fire/' 

" Ay, ay, sir." 

There was no beating to quarters, for the little crew \\ero on 
deck, and every man fell naturally into his place as the lieutenant 
seemed now to wake up to his work, and glanced at the sails, 
which were all set, and giving his orders sharply and well, a 
pull was taken at a sheet here and a pull there, the helm 
altered, and in spite of the lightness of the breeze the Kestrel 
began to work along with an increase of speed of quite two 
knots an hour. 

" Now then, Leigh, shall we ever have her, or shall we have 
to throw a shot across her bows to bring her to?" 

" Let them have a shot, sir," cried the young officer, whoso 
cheeks were beginning to flush with excitement, as he watched 
the quarry of which the little falcon was in chase. 

"And waste the king's powder and ball, eh? No, Leigh, 
there will be no need. But we may as well put on our swords." 

Meanwhile, Billy Waters was busy unlashing the tail of 
Long Tom, as he called the iron gun forward, and with a pat 
of afiection he opened the ammunition chest, and got out the 
flannel bag of powder and smiled at a messmate, rammer in 
hand. 

"Let's give him his breakfast, or else ho won't bark," ho 
said, with a grin; and the charge was rammed home, the ball 
sent after it with a big wad to keep it in its place, and the men 
waited eagerly for the order to Are. 

Billy Waters knew that that would not come for some time, 
80 he sidled up to Hilary, and whispered as the young man 

(150) B 
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was buckling on his sword, the lieutenant having gone below 
to exchange a shabby cap for his cocked hat, 

*' Let me have your sword a minute, sir, and I'll make it like 
a razor." 

Hilary hesitated for a moment, and then drew it, and held 
it out to the gunner, who went below, and by the time the 
young officer had had a good inspection of the lugger, Billy 
came back with his left thumb trying the edge of the sword. 

" I wouldn't be too hard on 'em, sir," ho said, with mock 
respect. 

"What do you mean, Billy 1" 

" Don't take off too many Frenchies' heads, sir; not as they'd 
know it, with a blade like that" 

"Are we gaining on her, Leigh?" said the lieutenant. 

"Just a Httle, sir, I think; but she creeps through the water 
at an awful rate." 

The lieutenant looked up at the white sails, but nothing 
more could be done, for the Kestrel was flying her best; and 
the water bubbled and sparkled as she cut her way through, 
leaving an ever-widening train behind. 

There was no chance of more wind, and nothing could be 
done but to hold steadily on, for, at the end of half an hour, it 
was plain enough that the distance had been slightly reduced. 

"However do they manage to make those luggers sail so 
fast?" exclaimed the lieutenant impatiently. "Leigh, if this 
turns out to be another of your mares' nests, you'll be in dia- 
grace." 

" Very well, sir," said the young man quietly. 
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And then to himself, " Better make some mistake than let 
the real thing slip by." 

The arms were not served out, for that would bo but a 
minute's task; but an arm chest was opened ready, and tho 
men stood at their various stations, but in a far more lax and 
careless way than would have been observed on board a larger 
vessel, which in its turn would have been in point of discipline 
far behind a vessel of the present day. 

Tho gulls and kittiwakes rose and fell, uttering their peevish 
wails; a large shoal of fish fretting the radiant surface of tho 
sea was ];assed, and about a dozen porpoises went right across 
tho cutter's bow, ricing and diving down one after the other 
like BO many black water-boys, playing at "Follow my leador;" 
but the eyes of all on board the Kestrel were fixed upon tho 
dingy looking chasse marce^ which apparently still kept on 
trying hard to escape by its speed. 

And now tho time, according to Eilly Waters' judgment, 
having come for sending a shot, he stooJ ready, linstock in 
hand, watching the lieutenant, whose one eye was gtizing in- 
tently through the long leather-covered glass. 

« Fire I " he said at last. " Well ahead 1 " 

The muzzle of the piece was trained a little more to the right, 
the linstock was applied, there was a pufF of white smoke, a 
heavy deafening roar; and as Hilary Leigh gazed in the direc- 
tion of tho lugger, he saw tho sea splai^hcd a few hundred 
yards ahead, and then dip, dip, dip, dip, the water was thrown 
up at intervals as the shot ricochetted, making ducks and 
drakes right across the bows of tho lugger. 
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"Curse his impudence!" cried the lieutenant, as the men 
busily sponged out and began to reload Long Tom; for the 
lugger paid not the slightest heed to the summons, but sailed 
away. 

"Give her another— closer this time," cried the lieutenant; 
and once more the gun uttered its deep-mouthed roar, and the 
shot went skipping along the smooth surface of the sea, this 
time splashing the water a few yards only ahead of the lugger. 

" I think that will bring him to his senses," cried the lieu- 
tenant, using his glass. 

If the lowering of first one and then another sail meant 
bringing the lugger to its senses, the lieutenant was right, for 
first one ruddy brown spread of canvas sank with its spar into 
the lugger, and then another and another, the long low vessel 
lying passive upon the water, and in due time the cutter was 
steered close up, her sails flapped, and her boat which had 
been held ready was lowered, and Leigh with three men 
jumped in. 

"Here, let me go too," exclaimed the lieutenant; "you don't 
half understand these fellows' French." 

Hilary flushed, for he fancied he was a bit of a French 
scholar, but he said nothing; and the lieutenant jumped into 
the boat A few strokes took them to the dingy lugger, 
at whose side were gatliered about a dozen dirty-looking men 
and boys, for the most part in scarlet worsted caps, blue jer- 
seys, and stiff canvas petticoats, sewn between the legs, to 
malce believe they were trousers. 

" Va t'en chien de Fran^ais. Pourquoi de diable n'arretez 
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V0U8 pas?" shouted the lieutenant to a yello;v-iOoking man Avilh 
whiskerless face, and thin gold rings in his cars. 

"Hey?" 

"I say pourquoi n'arrctez vous pasi" roared the Houtenant 
fiercely. 

"I ar'nt a Dutchman. I don't understand. Nichts vcr- 
Btand/' shouted the man through his hollow hands, as if ho 
were hailing some one a mile away. 

** You scoundrel, why didn't you say you could speak Eng- 
lish?" 

•* You never arkst me," growled the man. 

" Silence, sir. How dare you address an officer of a king's 
ship like that!" 

" Then what do you go shooting at me for? King George 
don't tell you to go firin' guns at peaceable fisher folk, as mc." 

"Silence, sir, or Til put you in irons, and take you on 
board the cutter. Why didn't you obey my signals to heave 
to?" 

"Signals? I never see no signals." 

"How dare you, sir! you know I fired." 

"Oh, them! We thought you was practisin', and haulcJ 
down till you'd done, for the balls was flying very near." 

" Where are you from?" 

"From? Nowheres. We been out all night fishing." 

"What's your port?" 

" Shoreham." 

"And what have you on board? Who are those people?" 

Those two people had been seen on the instant by Hilary 
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Leigh, as they sat below the half-deck of the lugger, shrinldng 
from observation in the semi-darkness. He had noticed that^ 
though wearing rough canvas covering similar to those affected 
by a crew in stormy weather, they were of a different class; 
and as the lieutenant was in converse with the skipper of the 
lugger, he climbed over the lowered sail between, and saw that 
one of the two whom the other tried to screen was quite a 
young girL 

It was but a momentary glance, for she hastily drew a hood 
over her face, as she saw that she was noticed. 

*' Jacobites for a crown!" said Hilary to himself, as 'he 
saw a jiair of fierce dark eyes fixed upon his. 

"Who are youl" he exclaimed. 

"Hush, for heaven's sakel" was the answer whispered back; 
" don't you know me, Leigh? A word from you and they will 
shoot me like a dog." 

At the same moment there was a faint cry, and Hilary saw 
tliat (lie young girl had sunk back, fainting. 
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CHAPTER IL 



A STRICT SEARCH. 




IR HENRY!" ejaculated Hilary Leigh; and for 
the moment his heart seemed to stand still, for 
his duties as a king's officer had brought him 
face to face with a dear old friend, at whoso house he had 
passed some of his happiest days, and he knew that the dis- 
guised figure the Jacobite gentleman sought to hide was his 
only daughter, Adela, Hilary's old playmate and friend, but so 
grown and changed that he hardly recognized her in the 
momentary glance he had of her fair young face. 

"Hush! silence! Are you madi" was the reply, in tones 
that set the young man's heart beating furiously, for he knew 
that Sir Henry Norland was proscribed for the part he had 
taken in the attempt of the Young Pretender, and Leigh ha 1 
thought that he was in France. 

"Who are they, Mr. Leigh?" said the lieutenant, striding 
over the lumber in the bottom of the boat 

"Seems to be an English gentleman, sir," said Leigh, in 
answer to an agonized appeal from Sir Henry's eyes. 
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" I am an Englisli gentleman, sir, and thii is my daughter. 
She is very ill." 

** Of course she is," cried the lieutenant testily. " Women 
are sure to he sick if you hring them to sea. But look here, 
my good fellow, English gentleman or no English gentleman, 
you can^t deceive mo. Now then, what have you got on 
board]" 

" Fish, I believe," said Sir Henr}^ 

"Yes, of course," sneered the lieutenant; "and brandy, and 
silk, and velvet, and lace. Now then, skipper, you are caught 
this time. But look here, you scoundrel, what do you mean 
by pretending to be a Frenchman?" 

"Frenchman? Frenchman?" said the skipper with a look of 
extreme stupidity. " You said I was a Dutchman." 

" You lie, you scoundrel Here, come forward and move 
that sail and those nets. Now no nonsense; set your fellows 
to work." 

He clapped his hand sharj^ly on the skipper's shoulder, and 
turned him round, following him forward, 

" Take a man, Mr. Leigh, and search that dog-hole." 

Hilary Leigh was astounded, for knowing what he did he 
exi)ected that the lieutenant would have instantly divined what 
seemed patent to him — that Sir Henry Norland was trying, 
for some reason or another, to get back to England, and that 
although the lugger was commanded by an Englishman, she 
was undoubtedly a French chasse marte from St. Malo. 

But the lieutenant had got it into his head that ho had 
overhauled a emuggling vessel laden with what would turn 
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into prize-money for himself and men, and the thought that 
she might be bound on a political errand did not cross his 
mind. 

" ril search fully," said Leirh; and bidding the sailor with 
the long pigtail stay where he was, the young oflficer bent down 
and crept in under the half-deck just as the fainting girl re- 
covered. 

As she caught sight of Hilary she made a snatch at his hand, 
and in a choking voice exclaimed : 

" Oh, Hilary 1 don't you know me again 1 Pray, pray save 
my poor father. Oh, you will not give him upl" 

The young man's heart seemed to stand still as the dilemma 
in which he was placed forced itself upon hint He was in his 
majesty's service, and in the king's name he ought to have 
called upon this gentleman, a well-known Jacobite, to surrender, 
and tell the lieutenant who he was. 

On the other hand, if he did this unpleasant duty he would 
be betraying a dear old companion of his father, a man who 
had watched his own career with interest and helped him 
through many a little trouble; and, above all, he would be, as 
the thought flashed upon him, sending Adcla's father — his own 
old companion's father — to the scaffold. 

These thoughts flashed through his mind, and with them 
recollections of those delightful schoolboy days that he had 
passed at the Old Manor House, Sir Henry's pleasant home, 
in Sussex, when boy and girl he and Adela had roamed the 
woods, boated on the lake, and fished the river hard by. 

"No," he muttered between his teeth; **I meant to be a 
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faithful officer to my king; but TJ sooner jump overboard 
than do such dirty work as that" 

There was an angry look in the young girl's eyes; and as 
Hilary read her thoughts he could not help thinking how 
bright and beautiful a woman she was growing. He saw that 
she believed he was hesitating, and there was something scorn- 
ful in her gaze, an echo, as it w^ere, of that of her gray-Iudrod, 
careworn father, whose eyebrows even seemed to have turned 
white, though his dark eyes were fiery as ever. 

There was no doubt about it; they believed that ho would 
betray them, and there was something almost of loathing in 
Adela Norland's face as her hood fell back, and the motion 
she made to place her hands in her father's brought her head 
out of the shadow into the bright morning light 

*'Thank ye, ma'am," said Hilary in a rough, brisk voice; "I 
was just going to ask you to move. You'd better come in, 
Tom TuUy, there's a lot of things to move. P'r'aps this gentle- 
man will stand outside." 

"Ay, ay, sir," growled Tom Tully, as Hilary darted one 
meaning look at the proscribed man. 

"Look here, sir," continued Hilary, as ho heard the lieu- 
tenant approaching, "you may just as well save us the trouble 
by declaring what you have hidden. We are sure to find 
it" 

"Got anything, Mr. Leigh?" said the lieutenant briskly. 

'* Nothing yet, sir. Have you 1" 

" Not a tub, or a package." 

'' If you imagine, sir, that this boat is laden with smuggled 
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goods you may save yourselves a great deal of trouble, for 
there is nothing contraband on board, I feel sure." 

"Thank you," said the lieutenant politely, and with a 
satirical laugh; "but you'd hardly believe it, my dear sir, 
when I tell you that dozens of skippers and passengers in 
boats have said the very same thing to me, and whenever that 
has been the case we have generally made a pretty good haul 
of smuggled goods. Go on, my lads; I can't leave a comer 
unsearched." 

Sir Henry gave his shoulders a slight shrug, and turned to 
draw his daughter's hood over her head. 

" You'll excuse my child, gentlemen," he said coldly. " She 
is very weak and ilL" 

"Oh! of course," said Hilary; "we've searched here, sir; 
she can lie down again." 

Adela uttered a low sigh of relief, and she longed to dart a 
grateful look at the young ofHcer, but she dared not; and 
knowing that in place of looking pale and ill a warm flush of 
excitement was beaming in her cheeks, she hastily drew her 
hand closer over her face, and let her father place her upon a 
rough couch of dry nets. 

"Heaven bless himl" muttered Sir Henry to himself; "but 
it was a struggle between friendship and duty, I could see." 

Meanwhile the lugger was ransacked from end to end, three 
more men being called from the cutter for the purpose. Tubs 
were turned over, spare sails and nets dragged about, planks 
lifted^ bunks and lockers searched, but nothing contraband 
was found, and all the while the skipper of the lugger and 
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his crew stood staring stupidly at the efforts of the kin«;'s 
men. 

" Labour in vain, Leigh," said the lieutenant at last " Lito 
the boat there. Confound that scoundrel I I ^vish ho was 
overboard." 

The lieutenant did not say what for, but as soon as tho men 
were in the boat he turned to the skipper : 

"Look ye here, my fine fellow, youVe had a narrow escape." 

"Yes," said the man stolidly, "I thought you'd have hit 
ua" 

The lieutenant did not condescend to reply, but climbed 
over the side into the cutter's boat, and motioned to Leigh to 
follow, which he did, not daring to glance at the passengers. 

"Are you quite done, officer?" growled the skipper. 

No answer was given, and as the boat reached the side of 
the cutter the sails of the lugger were being hoisted, and she 
began to move quickly through the water at once. 

"Lay her head to the eastward," said the lieutenant sourly; 
" and look here, Leigh, don't you rouse me up again for one of 
your mare's nests, or it will be the " 

" Worse for you," Hilary supposed, but he did not hear the 
words, for the lieutenant was already dovra below, and the 
young officer took the glass and stood watching the lugger 
rapidly growing distant as the cutter began to feel the breeze. 

A curious turmoil of thought was harassing the young man's 
brain, for he felt that he had been a traitor to the king, whose 
officer he was, and it seemed to him terrible that he should 
have broken his faith like this. 
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But nt tho 8amo time he felt that he could not have done 
otherwise, and he stood watching the lugger, and then started, 
for — yes — no — yes — there could be no mistake about it, a 
white handkerchief was being held over the side, and it was a 
signal of amity to hint 

Quite a couple of hours had passed, and the lugger had for 
some time been out of sight round the headland astern, when 
all at once the lieutenant came on deck to where his junior 
was pacing up and down. 

"Why, Leigh," he exclaimed, "I did not think of it then; 
but we ought to have detained that chasse marce.*' 

"Indeed, sir; why]" 

"Ah! of course it would not occur to you, being so young in 
the service; but depend upon it that fellow was a Jacobite, 
who had persuaded those dirty -looking scoundrels to bring 
him across from St Male, or some other French port, and he's 
going to play spy and work no end of mischief. We've done 
wrong, Leigh, we've done wrong.'* 

"Think so, sir 1" 

" Yes, I'm sure of it. I was so intent on finding smuggled 
goods that I didn't think of it at the time. But, there : it's too 
late now." 

"Yes, sir," said Leigh quietly, "it's too late now." 

For he knew that by that time the fugitives must be in 
Shoreham harbour. 



CHAPTER m. 



THE lieutenant's BARGAIN. 




HREE days of cruising up and down on the look- 
out for suspicious craft, sorao of which wore 
boarded, but boarded in vain, for, liowever sus- 
picious they might appear at a distance, there was nothing to 
warrant their being detained and taken back into port. 

Hilary used to laugh to himself at the impudence of their 
midge of a cutter firing shots across large merchantmen, bring- 
ing them to, and making them wait while the cutter sent a 
boat on board for their papers to be examined. 

It gradually fell to his lot to perform this duty, though if 
it happened to be a very large vessel Lieutenant Lipscombe 
would take upon himself to go on board, especially if he 
fancied that there would be an invitation to a well-kept cabin 
and a glass of wine, or perhaps a dinner, during which Hilary 
would bo in command, and the cutter would sail on in the big 
ship's wake till the lieutenant thought proper to come on 
board. 

The men sang songs and tied one another's pigtails; Hilary 
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Leigh fished and caught mackerel, bass, pollack, and sometimes 
a conger-eel; and for a bit of excitement a little of his ma- 
jesty's powder was blazed away and a cannon-ball sent skip- 
ping along the surface of the water, but that was all. 

Hilary used sometimes to own to himself that it was no 
wonder that Mr. Lipscombe, who was a disappointed man, should 
spend so much time in sleeping, and out of sheer imitation he 
once or twice took to having a nap himself, but twice settled 
that. He had too much vitality in his composition to sleep at 
abnormal times. 

"Hang it all, Billy Waters," he said one day, after a week's 
sailing up and down doing nothing more exciting than chas- 
ing fishing-luggers and boarding trading brigs and schooners, 
" I do wish something would turn up." 

" K something real don't turn up, sir," said the gunner, " I 
shall be certain to fire across the bows of a ship, from its always 
being my habit, sir, and never liit a mark when I want it" 

"Here, hil hail that fishing-boat," he said; "I've fished till 
I'm tired, and can't catch anything; perhaps we can get some- 
thing of him." 

He pointed to a little boat with a tiny sail, steered by its 
crew of one man by means of an oar. The boat had been 
hanging about for some time after pulling off from the shore, 
and its owner was evidently fishing, but with what result the 
crew of the cutter could not tell. 

"He don't want no hailing, sir; he's hailing of us," said 

BUly. 

It was plain enough that the man was manoeuvring his 
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cocklo-shell about, so as to get the cutter between it and 
the shore, and with pleasant visions in his mind of a lobster, 
crab, or some other fish to vary the monotony of the salt beef 
and pork, of which they had, in Hilar3r'8 thinking, far too 
much, he leaned over the side till the man allowed his boat to 
drift close up. 

" Heave us a rope," he said. 

"Got any fish]" 

" Yes. I want to see the captain." 

"What for?" 

" You^ll see. I want the captain. Are you him]** 

"No; he's down below." 

"I want to sec him. May I come aboard i" 

"If you like," said Hilary; and the man climbed over tlio 
side. 

He was a lithe, sunburnt fellow, and after looking at him 
for a few moments with a vague kind of feeling that he had 
seen him before, Hilary sent a message below, and Mr. Lips- 
combe came up with his hand before his mouth to hide a yawn. 

"Are you the captain]" said tlie man. 

" I command this ship, fellow. What is iti" 

" What'll you give me, captain, if I take you to a cove where 
they're going to nm a cargo to-night]" 

" Wait and see, my man. You take us there and you shall 
be rewarded." 

"No, no," said the man laughing; "that won't do, captain. 
Fm not going to risk my life for a chance of what you'll give. 
I want a hundred pounds." 
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" Rubbish, man ! Ten shillings," said Lipscombe sharply. 

" I want a hundred pounds," said the man, " That there 
cargo's going to be worth two thousand pounds, and it's com- 
ing in a fast large French schooner from Havre. I want a 
hundred pounds, or I don't say a word." 

A cargo worth two thousand pounds, and a smart French 
schooner! That would be a prize indeed, and it made the 
lieutenant's mouth water; but he still hesitated, for a hundred 
pounds was a good deal, perhaps more than his share would 
be. But still if ho did not promise it they might miss the 
schooner altogether, for in spite of his vigilance he knew that 
cargoes were being run ; so he gave way. 

•* Very well then, you shall have your hundred pounds." 

**Now, captain 1" 

" Not likely. Earn your wages first." 

•*And then suppose you say you won't pay mel What 
shaU I dol" 

"I give you my word of honour as a king's officer, sir." 

The man shook his head. 

"Write it down," he said with all the low cunning of his class. 

The lieutenant was about to make an angry reply, but he 
wanted to take that prize, so he went below and wrote out and 
signed a memorandum to the effect that if, by the informer's 
guidance, the French schooner was taken, he should be paid 
one hundred pounds. 

Lipscombe returned on deck and handed the paper to the 
fisherman, who took it and held it upside down, studying it 
attentively. 

(159) c 
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"Now you road it," ho said to Hilary; who took it, ami 
read it aloud. 

" Yes," said the fellow, " that's it Now you sign it." 

Hilary glanced at his superior, who frowned and nodded his 
head; and the young man went below and added his signature. 

"That'll do," said the man smiling. "Now look here, 
captain, as soon as Fm gone you sail right off out of sight if 
you can, and get her lying off the point by about ten o'clock 
— two bells, or whatever it is. Then you wait till a small 
lugger comes creeping off slowly, as if it was going out for the 
night with the drift-nets. I and my mates will bo aboard that 
lugger, and they'll drop down alongside and put me aboard, and 
I'll pilot you just to the place where you can lie in the cove 
out of sight till the schooner comes in. If I come in my little 
boat the boys on shore would make signals, and the schooner 
would keep off, but if tlioy see us go as usual out in our lugger 
they'll pay no heed. But don't you come in a bit niglier than 
this. Now I'm offl" 

Lieutenant Lipscombe stood thinking for a few minutes 
after the man had gone, stealing over the side of the cutter 
farthest from the shore, so that when his boat drifted by it 
was not likely that his visit on board would have been seen. 

Then turning to Hilary: 

"What do you think of it, Leigh 1" 

" It may be a ruse to get us away." 

" Yes, it may be, but I don't tliink it is. 'Bout ship, there 1" 
he shouted; and the great boom of the mainsail slowly swung 
round, and they sailed nearly out of sight of land by sundown, 
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when the helm was once more rammed down hard, the cutter 
careened round in a half circle, and as the white wings were 
swelling, they made once more for the coast 

It was about nine o'clock of a deliciously soft night, and the 
moist sweet air that came off the shore was sweetly fragrant 
of flowers and new-mown hay. The night was cloudy, and 
very dusky for the time of year, a fact so much in their favour, 
and with the watch on the alert, for the lieutenant would not 
call the men to quarters in case the informer did not come, he 
and Hilary leaned over the side, gazing at the scattered lights 
that twinkled on the shore. 

An hour and a half had passed away, and the time, which a 
church clock ashore had struck, ten, seemed to have far ex- 
ceeded this hour, when, as they all watched the mist which 
hung between them and the invisible shore, a light was sud- 
denly seen to come as it were out of a bank of fog, and glide 
slowly towards them, but as if to go astern. 

The cutter had a small lamp hoisted to the little masthead, 
and the lieutenant knew that this would be sufficient signal of 
their whereabouts, and so it proved, for the gliding light came 
nearer and nearer, and soon after a voice they both recognized 
hailed them. 

"Cutter ahoy I" 

"Ahoy!" 

The light came on nearer and nearer, and at last they could 
dimly make out the half-hoisted sails of a small fishing lugger, 
which was run cleverly enough close alongside, her occupants 
holding on by boat-hooks. 
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" Mind what you arc doing' there," cried the lieutenant 
eharply; "jump aboard, my man." 

"All right, captain." 

"Go down and get my sword, Leigh," whispered the lieu- 
tenant; "and put on your own." 

It was as if just then an idea had occurred to him that there 
might be treachery, and the thought seemed to be communi- 
cated to Hilary, who ran down below, caught up the two 
swords from the hooks where they hung upon the bulkhead, 
and was on his way up, when the lieutenant came down upon 
him with a crash, thore was the rattling on of the hatch, the 
trampling of feet, and a short scuffle, and as Hilary leaped 
over his prostrate officer, and, sword in hand, dashed up at the 
hatcli, it was to find it fastened, for they had been cleverly 
trapped, and without doubt the cutter was in the smuggler's 
hands. 
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CnAPTETw IV. 



IN COMMAND. 




^ILARY LEIGH was only a boy, and lie actcil 
boyishly at that moment, for in his rago and 
mortification he first of all struck at the hatch 
with his fist^ and then shouted to the people on deck. 

"Here, hi I you sirs, open this hatch directly." 

But as he shouted he knew that liis order was absurd, and 
tacking the lieutenant's sword under his arm he buckled on 
his own before leaping down to where his leader lay. 

"Are you much hurt, sir]" he asked; but there was no 
answer. 

" Fve got a orflo whack side o* the head, sir," grov.dcd Tom 
TuUy. 

** SoVe I, sir," said another man. 

"Serve you right too, for not keeping a good look-out," 
cried Hilary savagely; "here, it's disgraceful! A king's ship 
taken by a set of smuggling rascals. Look alive, there, my 
kdfi. Here, you marines, be smart. Where's Billy Waters?" 

" Here, sir," cried that worthy. 
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" Serve out the arms smart, my man. Two of you carry the 
lieutenant into the cabin. Steady there ! He isn't dead." 

For two of the men had been seen, by the dim light of a 
hoiii lantern, tv^ seize their commanding officer in the most un- 
ceremonious way, to lug him into the cabin. 

By this time the 'tween decks of the cutter was alive with 
dimly-seen figures, for in a vessel of this description the space 
devoted in a peaceful vessel to the storage of cargo was utilized 
for the convenience of the comparatively large crew. 

" Heave those hammocks out of the way," cried Hilary next; 
and this being done, he stood there with twenty well-armed 
men awaiting his next orders — orders which he did not give, 
for the simple reason that he did not know what to do. 

It was a ticklish position for a lad of his years, to find him- 
self suddenly in command of a score of fighting men, one and 
all excited and ready for the fray, jis, schooled by drill and 
discipline, they formed themselves into a machine which he 
was to set in motion; but how, when, and where? 

There was the rub, and in the midst of a dead silence Hilary 
listened to the trampling of feet overhead. 

It was a curious scene — the gloomy 'tween decks of the 
cutter, with the group of eager men standing about awaiting their 
young officer's orders, their rough, weather-beaten faces looking 
fierce in the shadowy twilight, for the lanterns swinging fore 
and aft only seemed to make darkness visible; and as the 
trampling went on, evidently that of men wearing heavy fisher^ 
boots, the steps were within a few inches of the heads of the 
crew. 
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"Pair o* pistols, sir I** said a low, gruff voice; and Hilary 
started, for the gunner had come up quite silently. ^' Shall I 
shove 'em in your belt, sir?" 

"Yes," said Hilary sharply; and the gunner thrust the 
barrels of the two heavy, clumsy weapons into the young 
officer's sword-belt, where they stuck in a most inconvenient way. 

"Both loaded, sir, and cocked," said the gunner quietly. 
Hilary nodded, and stood thinking. 

It was an awkward time for ^uiet thought, for he knew that 
the men were anxiously awaiting some order; but, for the 
reasons above given, no order came, and the force of his posi- 
tion came with crushing violence upon the young officer's head. 

He knew that the lieutenant was to blame for not being 
prepared for an attack, however little it might bo anticipated; 
but at the same time he would hav3 to share the lieutenant's 
disgrace as second officer — the disgrace of a well manned and 
armei king's ship falling into the hands of a pack of smugglers. 

He knew, too, that if he had proposed taking precautions. 
Lieutenant Lipscombe would have laughed at him, and refused 
to take his advice; but he would have felt more at rest if ho 
had made the suggestion. 

But the mishap had happened, and according to the old 
proverb it was of no use to cry over spilt milk. What he felt 
he had to do now was to find a cow and get some more. 

But how? 

By the sounds on deck it was evident that the cutter had 
been seized by quite a strong party, and it was no less certain 
that they would not have made so desperate a move if they had 
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not some particular venture on the way. What Hilary felt 
then was that he must not only turn the tables on the attacking 
party, but try and make a valuable capture as well. 

But again — how ? 

He could not answer the question^ but as ho tried to solve 
the difficulty the feeling was strong upon hun — could ho man- 
age to do this before the lieutenant recovered f 

The excitement produced by this idea was such that it drove 
away all thoughts of peril and danger, and he could think of 
nothing but the dash and daring of such an exploit. 

As he thought, his hand gripped the hilt of his sword more 
tightly, and he whispered an order to the men : 

" Close round." 

The crew eagerly pressed up to him, and he spoke. 

" WeVe got to wipe out a disgrace, my lads — hush ! don't 
cheer, let them think we are doing nothing." 

" Ay, ay, sir," came in a low growl. 

" I say, my lads, we've got to wipe out a disgrace, and the 
sooner the better. One hour ought to be enough to get on deck 
and drive these scoundrels either overboard or below. Then I 
think there'll be some prize-money to be earned, for they are 
sure to be running a cargo to-night. Silence I No cheering. 
Now then, to work. Waters, how are we to get up the hatch?" 

" Powder, sir," said the gunner laconically. 

** And blow ourselves to pieces." 

" No, sir, I think I can build up a pile of hammocks and fire 
half-a-dozen cartridges a-top of it, and blow the hatch ofi with- 
out hurting us much below." 
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"Try it," said Hilary shortly, " You marines, come aft into 
the cabin and we'll get the ventilators open; you can fire 
through there." 

The four marines and their corporal marched into the cabin, 
where a couple kneeled upon the little table, and two more 
stood ready to cover them, when the folly of attempting to 
blow off the hatch became apparent to Hilary; for he saw that 
he would do more harm to his own men than would warrant 
the attempt 

" Get axes," he said. 

This was done, and the gunner brought out a long iron bar 
used in shifting the long gun, but he muttered a protest the 
while that there was nothing like the powder. 

"Silence there," cried Hilary. "Waters, pass that bar to 
Tully, and you with your men go forward and keep the fore- 
hatch. If they open it and try to come down to take us in the 
rear when we begin to break through here, up with you and 
gain the deck at all costs. You understand?" 

" Ay, ay, sir." 

" Fll send you help if you get the hatch open. Go on!" 

The gunner and half-a4ozen men went fonvard and stood 
ready, while at a sign from the young officer the dimly- 
seen figure of Tom Tully took a couple of steps up the cabin- 
ladder, and there he stood with the bar poised in his bare arms 
ready to make liis first attack upon the wooden cover as soon 
as the order reached his ears. 

Just then a rattling noise was heard, and the hatch was evi- 
dently about to be removed. The next moment it was off, and 
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tlio light of a lantern flashed down, showing that half-a-dozen 
musket barrels had been thrust into the opening, while about 
them flashed the blades of as many sword& 

There was a dead silence below, for Hilaiy and his men were 
taken by surprise, and though the hatch was now open there 
was such a terrible display of weapons in the opening that an 
attempt to rush up seemed madness. 

"Below there 1" cried a harsh voice; "surrender, or we fira" 

"Is Hilary Leigh there 1" cried another voice, one which 
made the young man start as he recognized that of Sir Harry 
Norland. 

" Yes, sir, I am here," he said after a moment's pause. 

" Tell your men to surrender quietly, Mr. Leigh, and if they 
give their word not to attempt rescue or escape they will have 
two of the cutter's boats given to tlicm, and they can row 
ashore," 

"And what about the cutter. Sir Henry]" said Hilary 
quietly. 

" She is our lawful prize," was the reply. 

" And no mistake," said the rough, harsh voice, which Hilary 
recognized now as that of the apparently stupid skipper of the 
chassd mar^, 

"Come up first, Mr. Leigh," said Sir Henry; "but leave your 
arms below. I give you my word that you shall not be hurt" 

" I cannot give you my word that you will not be hurt, Sir 
Henry, if you do not keep out of danger," cried Hilary. "We 
are all coming on deck, cutlass in one hand, pistol in the other. 
Now, my lads ! Forward ! " 
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Madness or no madness he made a dash, and at the same 
moment Tom Tully struck upwards with his iron bar, sweeping 
aside the presented muskets, half of which were fired with the 
effect that their bullets were buried in the woodwork round the 
hatch. 

What took place during those next few moments Hilary did 
not know, only that he made a spring to mount the cabin- 
ladder and got nearly out at the hatch, but as Tom Tully 
and another man sprang forward at the same moment they 
hindered one another, when there was a few moments' interval 
of fierce struggling, the sound of oaths and blows, a few shots 
were fired by the marines through the cabin skylight, and then 
Hilary found himself lying on the lower deck under Tom Tully, 
listening to the banging down of the cabin-hatch. 

"Are you much hurt, sirl" said one of the men. 

" Don't know yet," said Hilary, as Tully was dragged off him. 
"Confound the brutes! I'll serve them out for this. Is any one 
kOledl" 

" I am't," growled Tom Tully, with his hand to the back of 
his head. '* But that there slash went half through my tail, 
and Tve got one on the cheek." 

Tom TuUy's wound on the cheek proved to be quite a slight 
cut^ and the other man wai only stunned, but the injury to his 
pigtail was more than he could bear. 

" Of all the cowardly games as ever I did come acrost," he 
growled, " this here's Iwut the worst Think o' trying to cut 
off a sailor's pigtail 1 It's worse than mutiny !" 

•*Hold your tongue, you stupid fellow 1" cried Hilary, who 
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could not help fooling amusod even then. " Why, don't you 
see that your tail has saved your head?" 

" Who wanted his head saved that way?" growled Tom Tully. 
" It's cowardly, that's what it is ! I don't call it fair fighting to 
hit a man behind." 

** Silence!" exclaimed Hilary; and as the trampling went on 
overhead ho tried to make out what the enemy were doing. 

He was startled to find Sir Henry on board, but though lie 
looked upon him as a friend, ho felt no compunction now in 
meeting him as an enemy who must take his chance. Betray- 
ing him when a fugitive was one thing, dealing with him as 
one of a party making an attack upon a king's ship another. 

A chill of dread ran through him for a moment as he thought 
of the possibility of Sir Henry's daughter being his companion, 
but a second thought made liim feel assured that she could not 
be present at a time like this. 

** And Sir Henry would only think me a contemptible traitor 
if I suiTcndored," he said to himself; and then he began to 
mako fresh plans. 

He stepped into the cabin for a moment or two, to find that 
the lieutenant was lying in his bed place, perfectly insensible, 
while the marines, with their pieces in hand, were waiting 
fresh orders. 

The difficulty was to give those orders, and turn which way 
he would there was a pair of eyes fixed upon him. 

He had never before understood the responsibility of a com- 
manding officer in a time of emergency, and how great a call 
there would be upon him for help, guidance, and protection* 
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One thing, however, he kept before his eyes, and that was the 
idea that he must retake the cutter, and how to do it with the 
least loss of life was the problem to be solved. 

In his extremity he called a council of war under the big 
lantern, witli Billy Waters, the corporal of marines, and tho 
boatswain for counsellors, and took their opinions. 

" Well, sir, if it was me in command I should do as I said 
afore," said Billy Waters cheerfully. " A lot o' powder would 
rift that there cabin hatch right off, and them as guards it.'' 

^' Yes, and kill the lieutenant and half the men below,'' said 
Hilary. "What do you say, corporal?" 

"I think bayonets is the best things, ^ir," replied the 
corporal 

" Yes," exclaimed Hilary, " if you've got a chance to uce 
them. What do you say, bo'sun?" 

" Well, your honour, it seems as how we shall get injbo no 
end of a pickle if we let these here smugglers capter the Kestrel^ 
so I think we'd best go below and scuttle her. It wouldn't 
take long." 

" Well, but, my good fellow, don't you see that we should 
be scuttling ourselves tool" cried Hilary. 

" Oh 1 no, sir, I don't mean scuttle ourselves. I only mean 
the cutter. She'd soon fill. We'd go off in the boats." 

"Howl" 

The boatswain did not seem to have taken this into con- 
sideration at all, but stood scratching his head till he scratched 
out a bright thought. 

"Couldn't we let them on deck know as we're going to 
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scuttlo her, sir, and then they'd sheer off, and as soon as they'd 
sheered off we wouldn't scuttle her, but only go u^) and take 
possession." 

"Now, Jack Brown, how can you be such a fooll" cried 
Hilary, impatiently. "They're sharp smugglers who have 
seized the Kestrel, and not a pack of babies. Can't you suggest 
something better than that]" 

" Well, sir, let's scuttle her, and lot them know as she's sink- 
ing, and as soon as they've sheered off stop the leaks." 

" Oh ! you groat bullet-head," cried Hilary angrily. " How 
could wcl" 

" Very sorry, sir," growled the man humbly; " I don't know, 
sir. I can trim and bend on sails, and overhaul the rigging 
as well as most bo'suns, sir, but I never did have no head for 
figgei^" 

"Figures!" cried Hilary, impatiently. "There, that'll do. 
Harkl What are they doing on deck]" 

" Seems to me as if they're getting all sail set," growled the 
boatswain. 

"And they'll nm us over to the coast of France," cried Hilary 
excitedly. " We shall be prisoners indeed." 

He drew his breath in between his teeth, and stamped op 
the deck in his impotent rage. 

"There!" he said, at last, as the crew stood impatiently 
awaiting the result of their consultation. " It's of no use for 
me to bully you, my lads, for not giving me ideas, when I can 
find none myself. You are all right We'll try all your plans, 
for the scoundrels must never sail the Kestrel into a French 
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port with us on board. Waters, we'll blow up the hatchway 
— but the fore-hatchway, not the cabin. Corporal, you and 
your lads shall give them a charge with bayonets. And lastly, 
if both these plans fail Jack Brown and the carpenter shall 
scuttle the little cutter; we may perhaps save our lives in the 
confusion." 

It was a sight to see the satisfied grin that shone out on 
each of the rough fellows' faces, upon finding that their ideas 
were taken. It was as if each had grown taller, and they 
smiled at each other and at the young officer in a most satisfied 
way. Hilary did not know it; but that stroke of involuntary 
policy on his part had raised him enormously in the estimation 
of the crew; and the little council being dissolved, it was won- 
derful with what alacrity they set to work. 

For the gunner's plan was at once adopted, and in perfect 
silence a bed of chests was raised up close beneath the fore- 
hatchway, whose ladder was cautiously removed. On this pile 
were placed hammocks, and again upon those short planks, so 
that the flat surface was close up to the square opening that 
led from the forecastle on deck. 

** You see, sir, the charge won't leave much room to strike 
sidewise," said the gunner, as he helped to get all ready, ending 
by emptying the bags of powder that formed four charges for 
the long gun. These he rolled up in a handkerchief, tied it 
pretty tightly, and before putting it in place he made a hole 
in it) 80 that some of the powder would trickle out on to the 
smooth plank. 

This being done, he laid a train from it to the end of the 
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plank, made a slow-match with some wet powder and a 
piece of paper, and finished by raising the planks by stuffing 
blankets under them at Hilary's suggestion, till the powder 
charge was right up in the opening of the hatch, surrounded 
by the coamings, and the planks rested up against the deck. 

" If that there don't fetch 'im off, I'm a Dutchman," said 
Billy Waters. " Here, just you keep that there lantern back, 
will you," he cried to the corporal of marines; " we don't want 
her fired before her tim?." 

** Yes, that will do," cried Hilary. " There, stand by, my 
lads, and the moment the charge is fired make a dash for it 
with the ladder, and up and clear the deck whether I lead you 
or no." 

There was something in those words that the men could not 
then understand, but they did as the gunner declared all to bo 
ready. 

"Hush I silence, my lads," cried Hilary. "Away aft., and 
all lie down. Now, Waters, give me the lantern." 

" I'll fire the train, sir. I'm gunner," said the mrji. 

" No, no," replied Hilary, " that is my task." 

" But, if you please, sir, you might get hit, and then " 

"Silence, sir! I'll fire the train," cried Hilary, sternly. 
"Away aft with the men; and look, Mr. Waters, my good 
fellow, if I go down I trust to you to retake the cutter." 

" All right, sir," said the gunner. " Well, sir, if you will do 
it, here's my last words: open your lantern and just touch the 
end of the paper, then close and run aft. One touch does it; 
so go on, and good luck to you!" 
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The young ofiScer nodded and took the lantern, while the 
ganncr joined the men as far aft as they could ga There was 
something very strange and unreal to him as he took a couple 
of steps or eo forward, and listened to the ncise of men above, 
hesitating for the moment as he thought of the life ho was 
about to destroy, and mentally praying that Sir Harry Norland 
might not be near. Then duty reasserted itself, and, not know- 
ing whether he might not be about to destroy the vessel, and 
with it his own life, he slowly opened the door of the lantern. 

What was it to be — life and liberty, or death and destruc- 
tion 1 He could not say, but feeling that he ought to stick at 
nothing to try and retake the cutter, he held tlie flame of the 
wretched purser^s dip in the lantern to the powder-besmeared 
paper, and there was on the instant an answering burst of tiny 
sparks. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A MISSING ENEMY. 




S the slow-match began to sputter Hilary drew 
back, closed the door of the lantern, and walked 
backwards aft, towards where the men were 
gathered. The desire was strong upon him to run and rusli 
right into the far corner of the cabin; but lie was a king's 
officer, and the men looked up to him for example, so he told 
himself that he could not show the white feather. 

Fortunately he was able to keep up his dignity and retreat 
in safety to where the men were crouching down, and, joining 
them, he too assumed a reclining position upon the deck, and 
watched the sparkling of the piece of paper in the darkness of 
the forepart of the cutter. 

Sparkle, sparkle, sparkle, with plenty of scintillations, like 
some little firework made for their amusement, but no sign of 
the train being fired. 

On deck there was an ominous silence, as if the smugglers 
had received warning of the coming danger, and they too were 
watcliing for the explosion. 
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More sparkling and more bright flashes of light, and yet the 
train did not catch. Never had moments seemed to Hilary 
so long before, and he felt sure that the slow-match had not 
been connected with the train, as it must have fired before 
now. 

Then as he waited he wondered what would be the effect of 
the explosion, and whether it would do more harm than blow 
oflf the hatcL He hoped not, for Sir Henry's sake; and there 
were moments during that terribly lengthy time of watching 
when he hoped that after all the plan had failed, for it seemed 
too terrible, and he would gladly hare run forward and dashed 
the light aside. 

Tliey were lightning like, these thoughts, for it really was 
but a question of very few moments before there was a flash, 
a hissing noise, a bright light, and then it was as though they 
ha<l all been struck a violent blow with something exceedingly 
soft and elastic, and at the same moment there was a dull heavy 
roar. 

Simultaneously the lower deck was filled with the foul dank 
choking fumes of exploded giuipowder, the thick smoke was 
blinding, and the men crouched in their places for the moment 
forgetful of their orders till they heard the voice of Hilary 
Leigh shouting to them to come on, and they leaped to their 
feet and followed. 

It was a case of blindman's-buff; but the quarters below 
were narrow, and after a little blundering the two men who 
had charge of the ladder forced aside some of the heap of 
chests, hammocks, and planks, placed the steps in position, 
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and, sword in one hand, pistol in the other, the young oGcer 
sprang up. The gunner followed, and in less than a minute 
the whole crew were over the shattered coamings of the hatch- 
way and on deck, ready to encounter the enemy. 

The change from the stifling fumes below to the soft night- 
air w^as delightful, and the men leaped along the deck after 
their young leader, their cutlasses flashing in the faint light 
cast by the lanterns swung aloft and astern; but no enemy 
was to be seen. 

They dashed aft right to the taffrail, and back along the 
starboard side, and away to the bowsprit; but the deck was 
without an enemy. 

"WTiy, they're gone!" cried Hilary, in astonishment, as he 
now realized the meaning of the silence over his head wlien he 
was awaiting the explosion. " Here, hi ! Waters, Brown, what 
does this meani Quick! go to the helm. Brown!" he shouted; 
"we're going through the water at an awful pace. Quick! 
quick! down — down hard!" he roared. But it was too late; 
the wheel was lashed, and before the slightest effort could be 
made to check the cutter's way, she glided, with heavy sail set, 
over half a dozen long rollers, and then seemed to leap upon 
the beach, which she struck with so heavy a thud that the 
little vessel shuddered from stem to stem, and pretty well the 
whole crew were thrown upon the deck. 

The causes of the enemy forsaking the cutter were plain 
enough now. They did not want her, and if they did it would 
have been without the crew, who would have been a cause of 
risk and trouble to them. If they could put her hers de combat 
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it would do just as well, and to this end all the sail had been 
hoisted and sheeted home, the wheel lashed, and with the un- 
fortunate cutter Funning dead for the beach the party who had 
seized her had quietly gone over the side while Hilary and his 
men were plotting their destruction, and knowing full well 
they had nothing to fear till next tide floated her off — if ever 
she floated again — they proceeded to carry out their plans. 

The men struggled to their feet once more as the great sail 
flapped, while a wave that seemed bent on chasing them struck 
below the cutter's taffrail, and the spray leaped on board. 

Fortunately for them it was calm and the tide fast falling, or 
the gallant little Kestrel would have flown her last flight. As 
it was, it was open to doubt whether she would ever spread her 
long wings again to skim the sea, for the rising tide might 
bring with it a gale, and before she could be got off her timbers 
might be torn into matchwood. 

It was a rapid change from danger to danger. But a few 
minutes back they risked sinking the vessel by the explosion 
of gunpowder, believing her to be in the hands of the enemy 
who had cleverly compassed her defeat, and now they were 
cast ashore. 

Hilary Leigh was seaman enough, however, to know what 
to do without consulting the boatswain, and giving his orders 
rapidly ho stopped the heeling over and beating of the Kestrel 
upon the sand by relieving her of her sail, in the midst of 
which he was startled by the voice of Mr. Lipscombe. 

"Good heavens, Mr. Leigh!" he exclaimed, angrily, "what 
does this mean 1 I go and lie down for a few minutes, leaving 
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THE LIEUTENANT WANTS TO KNOW. 



you in charge of the cutter, and I come up and find her ashore. 
BroAvn, Waters! where are you, meni Have you been mad, 
asleep, or drunk 1 Oh, my head! Good gracious, why, what's 
this— bloodl" 

He staggered, and seemed about to fall, but Hilary caught 
his arm. 

" I am glad to see you better, sir," ho cried; " but had you 
not better lie down?" 

"Better?" he said— "better?" 

**^Yes, sir; don't you remember?" 

"Remember? Remember?" he said, staring. 

" Yes, sir, the smugglers; they knocked us down and took 
possession of the ship." 

"Yes, of course, yes," said the lieutenant eagerly. "I re- 
member now. Of course, yes, LeiglL But — but where are 
they now?" 

" That's just what I should like to know, sir," said Leigh, 
sharply; " we've got rid of them, but they ran the little Kestrel 
ashore." 
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CHAPTER VL 



EXPLORING. 




lORTUNATELY for the little Keslrel the morning 
breeze was soft and the sea as smooth as a mirror, 
and all the crew had to do was to await the tide 
to float them off from where they were lying high and dry, 
with the keel driven so deeply in the sand that the cutter 
hardly needed a support, and the opportunity serA'ed for ex- 
amining the bottom to see if any injury had been sustained. 

Lieutenant Lipscombe appeared with a broad bandage round 
his head, for his head had been severely cut in his fall, and the 
pain he suffered did not improve his already sore temper. 

For though he said nothing, Hilary Leigh could see plainly 
enough that his officer was bitterly annoyed at having been 
mastered in cunning and so nearly losing his ship. He knew 
that to go into port to repair damages meant so close an in- 
vestigation that the result might be the loss of his command. 
So, after an examination of the injuries, which showed that the 
whole of the coamings of the hatchway were blown off and 
the deck terribly blackened >vith powder, the carpenter and 
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his mate were set to work to cut out and piece in as busily as 
possible. 

** Nothing to go into port for, Leigh, nothing at all. The 
men will soon put that right; but it was very badly managed, 
Leigh, very. Half that quantity of powder would have done; 
the rest was all waste. Hang it all! what could you have 
been thinking about? Here am I disabled for a few minutes, 
and you let a parcel of scoundrels seize the cutter and run her 
ashore, and then, with the idea of retaking her, you go and 
blow up half the deck! My good fellow, you will never make 
a decent ofl&cer if you go on like this." 

"Well, that's grateful, certainly," thought Hilary; and the 
desire came upon him strongly to burst out into a hearty laugh, 
but he suppressed it and said quietly : 

** Very sorry, sir; I tried to do all for the best." 

"Yes; that s what every weak-headed noodle says when he 
has made a blunder. Well, Leigh, it is fortunate for you that 
I was sufficiently recovered to resume the command ; but of all 
the pickles which one of his majesty's ships could be got into, 
this is about the worst. Hero we are as helpless as a turned 
turtle on a Florida sandspit" 

" Well, sir, not quite," replied Hilary smiling; " vre've got 
our guns, and the crew would give good account of " 

"Silence, sir I This is no laughing matter," cried the lieu- 
tenant angrily. " It may seem very droll to you, but if I cm- 
body your conduct of the past night in a despatch your chance 
of promotion is gone for ever." 

Hilary stared, but he had common sense enough to say 
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nothing, while the lieutenant took a turn up and down the 
dock, which would have been a very pleasant promenade for a 
cripple with one leg shorter than the other; but as the cutter 
was a good deal heeled over, it was so unpleasant for Lieu- 
tenant Lipscombe, already suffering from giddiness, the result 
of his wound, that he stopped short and stood holding on by 
a stay. 

"Most extraordinary thing," he said; "my head is always 
perfectly clear in the roughest seas, but ashore I turn as giddy 
as can be. But there; don't stand staring about, Leigh. Take 
balf-a-dozon men and make a bit of search up and down the 
coast. See if you can find any traces of the smuggling party. 
If you had had any thought in you such a thing might have 
been proposed at daybreak. It will be hours before we float." 

" Yes, sir, certainly," exclaimed Leigh, rather excitedly, for 
he was delighted with the idea. "Shall I arm the men, sir]" 

"Arm the men, sir! Oh, no: of course not. Let every man 
carry a swab, and a spoon stuck in his belt Goodness me, Mr. 
Leigh, where are your brains ? You are going to track out a 
parcel of desperadoes, and you ask me if you shall tako the 
men armed." 

"Very sorry, sir," said Hilary. "I'll try and do better. 
You see I am so Fiidly wanting in experience." 

The lieutenant looked at him sharply, but Hilary's face was 
as calm and unruffled as the sea behind him, and not finding 
any chance for a reprimand, the lieutenant merely made a sign 
to him to go, walking forward himself to hurry on the caq)enter, 
and then repassing Hilary and going below to his cabin. 
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" Skipper's got his legs acrost this momin', sir," said Billy 
Waters, touching his hat. "Hope you'll take mo with you, sir." 

**I should like to have you, Waters, and Tom TuUy. By 
the way, how is he this morning? He got hurt" 

" Oh, he's all right, sir," said the gunner grinning. " He 
got a knock, sir, hut he didn't get hurt Nothin' hurts o!d 
Tom. I don't believe he's got any feeling in him at alL" 

" Now, if I propose to take them," thought Hilary, " Lips- 
combe will say they sha'n't go. Here ho comes, though. I 
shall catch it for not being off." 

He made a run and dropped down through the damaged 
hatchway, alighting amidst the carpenter's tools on the lower 
deck, ran aft to his cabin, obtained sword and pistols, and 
then mounted to the deck to find the lieutenant angrily 
addressing Waters and Tully. 

For no sooner had Hilary disappeared, and the gunner made 
out that the chief officer was coming on deck, than he turned 
his back, busied himself about the breeching of one of the guns, 
and shouting to Tom Tully: 

" Going to send you ashore, matey 1 " 

"No," growled Tully; "what's onf 

" Oh I some wild-goose hunt o' the skipper's. I don't mean 
to go, and don't you if you can help it There won't be a 
place to get a drop o' grog. All searching among the rocks," 

"Gunner!" 

" Yes, your honour." 

Billy Waters' pigtail swung round like a pump-handle, as he 
jumped up and pulled his forelock to his angry oflScer. 
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"How dare you speak like that, sir, on the deck of his 
majesty's vesscll How dare you — you mutinous dog, you? Go 
forward, sir, and you, too, Tom Tully, and the cuttor's crew, 
under the command of Mr. Leigh, and think yourself lucky if 
you are not put under punishment." 

" Very sorry, sir. Humbly beg pardon, sir," stammered the 
gunner. 

" Silence, sir! Forward I Serve out cutlasses and pistols to 
the men, and I'll talk to you afterwards." 

Billy Waters chuckled to himself at the success of his scheme, 
and after a word or two of command, Hilary's little party, 
instead of jumping into the cutter and rowing ashore, dropped 
down over the side on to the sands, and went off along the 
coast to the west. 

" What's going to be done first, sir?" said the gunner. 

" Well, Waters, I've just been thinking that we ought first 
to try and find some traces of the boats." 

" Yes, sir; but howl They're fur enough away by now." 

"Of course; but if we look along the shore here about the 
level that the tide was last night I daresay we shall find some 
traces of them in the sands, and that may give us a hint where 
to search inland, for I'll be bound tD say they were landing 
cargo somewhere." 

" I'll be bound to say you're right, sir," said Waters, slapping 
his leg. " Spread out, my lads, and report the first mark of a 
boat's keel" 

They tramped on quite five miles over the sand and shingle, 
and amidst the Ioos3 rocks, without seeing anything to take 
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thoir attention, when suddenly one of the men some fifty yards 
ahead gave a hail. 

"AVhat is it, my lad?" cried Hilary, running up. 

" Only this here, sir," said the man, pointing to a long nar- 
row groove in the sand, just such as might have been made by 
the keel of some large boat, whilst a closer inspection showed 
that the sand and shingle had been trampled by many 
feet 

** Yes, that's a boat, certainly,*' said Hilary, looking shore- 
wards towards the cliffs, which rose like a vast ramp along that 
portion of the coast. 

There was nothing to be seen there; neither inlet nor opening 
in the rock, nor depression in the vast line of cliffs. Why, then, 
should a boat be run ashore there] It looked suspicious. No- 
thing but a fishing lugger would be likely to be about, and no 
fishing lugger would have any reason for running ashore here. 
Except at certain times of the tide it would be dangerous. 

"It's the smugglers, Billy," cried Hilary eagerly; "and there 
must be some way here up the rock Hallo ! what have you got 
there?" he exclaimed, as the gunner, true to his instinct, 
dropped upon his knees and scraped the sand away from some- 
thing against which he had kicked his foot. 

"Pistol, sir," was the reply; and the gunner brushed the 
sand off the large clumsy wcaj on, and wiped away the thin film 
of rust. 

" And a Frenchman," said Hilary, examining the make. 

" Frenchman it is, sir, and she ar'n't been many hours lying 
here." 
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"Dropped by some one last night," said Hilary. " Hurrah | 
my lads, we've struck the scent." 

Just then Tom TuUy began to sniff very loudly, and turned 
his head in various directions, his actions somewhat resembling 
those of a great dog. 

** What yer up to, matey 1" cried Waters, "Ah! I know, sir. 
He was always a wunner after his grog, and he's trying to make 
out whether they've landed and buried any kegs of brandy 
here." 

"Oh, nonsense!" cried Hilary; "they would not do that. 
Come along, my lads. One moment Lot's have a good look 
along the rocks for an opening. Can any of you see anything?" 

" No, sir," was chorused, after a few minutes* inspection. 

" Then now let's make a straight line for the cliff, and all of 
you keep a bright look-out" 

They had about a couple of hundred yards to go, for the tide 
ran down very low at this point, and as they approached the 
great sandstone cliffs, instead of presenting the appearance of a 
perpendicular wall, as seen from a distance, all was broken up 
where the rock had split, and huge masses had come thundering 
down in avalanches of stone. In fact, in several places it 
seemed that an active man could climb up to where a thin 
fringe of green turf rested upon the edge of the cliff; but this 
did not satisfy Hilary, who felt convinced that such a place was 
not likely to be chosen for the landing of a cargo. 

No opening in the cliff being visible, he spread his men to 
search right and left, but there was no sand here; all was 
rough shingle and broken d^iis from the cliff, with massive 
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weathered blocks standing up in all directions, fonning quite a 
maze, through which they threaded their way. 

"There might be a regular cavern about somewhere big 
enough to hold a dozen cargoes,'' thought Hilary, as he searched 
here and there, and then sat down to rest for a few minutes, 
and wiped the perspiration from his forehead, when it suddenly 
occurred to him that they had been hours away from the cutter, 
and that if he did not soon make some discovery he had better 
return. 

" And I don't like to go back without having done some- 
thing," he thought " Perhaps if we keep on looking we may 
make a find worth the trouble, and — ^what's that?" 

Nothing much; only a little bird that kept rising up from a 
patch of wiry herbage at the foot of the cliff, jerking itself up 
some twenty or thirty feet and then letting itself down as it 
twittered out a pleasant little song. 

Only a bird; but as he watched that bird, he did not know 
why, it suddenly went out of sight some twenty feet or so up 
the rock, and while he was wondering it came into sight again 
and fluttered downwards. 

" Why, there must be a way through there," he cried, rising 
and gazing intently at the face of the rock, but seeing nothing 
but yellowish sandstone looking jagged and wild. 

"No, there can't be," he muttered; "but Til make sure." 

Climbing over three or four large blocks, he lowered himself 
into a narrow passage which seemed to run parallel witli the 
cliff, but doubled back directly, and in and out^ and then 
stopped short at a perpendicular mass some twenty feet high. 
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" Leads nowher3," he said, feeling very hot and tired, and, 
turning to go back disappointed and panting, he took another 
look up at the lowering face of the cliiT to see now that a large 
portion was apparently split away, but remained standing over- 
lapping the main portion, and so like it that at a short distance 
the fracture could not be seen. 

" There's a way round tliere for a guinea," thought Hilary, 
**but how to get there) Why, of course, one must climb over 
here." 

" Here " was a rugged piece of rock about fifty feet back from 
the cul de sae to which he had reached, and placing his right 
foot in a chink and drawing himself up he was soon on the top 
with a rugged track before him to the face of the cliff; but as 
he took a step forward, meaning to investigate a little, and then 
summon his men, a low chirping noise on his right took his 
attention, and going cautiously forward he leaned towards a 
rock to see what animal it was, when something came like a 
black cloud over his head and he was thrown violently down. 




CHAPTER VII. 

HILARY LEIGH FINDS HIMSELF IN AN UNDIGNIFIED 

POSITION. 




|lIAT\S a boat cloak, and the brute's sitting on 
ni(^" paid Hilary Leigh to himself as he vainly 
struggled to get free and shout for help. He 
did utter a few inarticulate noises, but they were smothered 
in the folds of the thick cloak, and he felt as if he were 
about to be smothered himself. Getting free he soon found 
was out of the question, so was making use of the weapons 
with which he was armed, for his wrists were wrenched round 
behind his back and his elbows finnly lashed. So were his 
ankles, and at the same time he felt the pistols dragged out 
of his belt and his sword unhooked and taken away. 

"Well, I've discovered the smugglers' place and no mis- 
take," he thought; "but I might just as well have left it alone. 
Oh, this is too bad ! Only last night in trouble, and now a 
prisoner! I M'onder what they are going to do?" 

He was not long left in doubt, for he suddenly felt himself 
roughly seized and treated like a sack, for he was hauled on 
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to some one's back and borne along in a very uncomfortable 
position, Lis legs being banged against corners of the rock as 
if he were being carried through a very narrow place. 

This went on for a few minutes, during wliich he was, of 
course, in utter darkness, and panting for breath. Then he 
was allowed to slide down, with a bump, on to the rock. 

" They're not going to kill me/* thought Hilary, " or they 
would not have taken so much trouble. I wish I could make 
Billy Waters hear." 

He tried to shout, but only produced a smothered noise, 
with the result that some one kicked him in the side. 

"That's only lent, my friend," thought Hilary. "It shall 
be paid back if ever I get a chance. AVhat now] I am trussed; 
are they going to roast mel" 

For just then he felt a rope was passed round him, and a slip- 
knot drawn tight imder his arms. Then there was a sudden 
snatch, and he was raised upon his feet, steadied for a moment 
by a pair of hands, the rope tightened more and more, and he 
felt himself being d^a^vn up, rising through the air, and slowly 
turning round, one elbow rasping gently against the rock from 
time to time. 

" Well, I'm learning some of their secrets," thought Hilary, 
" even if they are keeping me in the dark. This is either the 
way up to their place, or else it's the way they get up their 
cargoes." 

"Yes, cargoes only," he said directly, as he heard indistinctly 
a gruflf voice at his elbow, some one being evidently climbing 
up at his side. "I hope they won't drop me." 

(13'J) B. 
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In another minute he was dragged sidewise and lowered on 
to the rock, a change he gladly welcomed, for the rope had 
hurt him intolerably, and seemed to compress his chest so that 
he could hardly breathe. 

" Well, this is pleasant," he thought, as he bit his lip with 
vexation. "The lads will have a good hunt for me, find 
notliing, and then go back and tell liipscombe. He will lie on 
and oflf for an hour or two, and then go and report that I have 
deserted or gone off for a game, or some other pleasant thing. 
Oh, hang it all ! this won't do. I must escape somehow. I 
wish they'd take off this cloak. 

That seemed to be about the last thing his captors were dis- 
posed to do, for after he had been lying there in a most pain- 
fully uncomfortable position for quite an hour, every effort to 
obtain relief being met with a kick, save one, when he felt the 
cold ring of a pistol muzzle pressed against his neck under the 
cloak, he was lifted by the head and heels, some one else 
put an arm round him, and he was carried over some rugged 
ground, lifted up higher, and then his heart seemed to stand 
still, for he felt that he was going to be allowed to fall, and if 
allowed to fall it wouhl be, he thought, from the top of the 

cliff 

The feeling was terrible, but the fall ridiculous, for it 
was a distance of a foot on to some straw. Then he felt straw 
thrown over him — a good heap — and directly after there was 
a jolting sensation, and he knew he was in a cart on a very 
rugged road. The sound of blows came dull upon his ear, and 
a faint hoarse "Go on!" And in spite of his pain, misery, and 
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the ignorance he was in respecting his fate, Hilary Leigh began 
to laugh with all the light-heartedness of a lad, as he mentally 
said: 

"Oh, this is too absurd! I'm in a donkey-cart, and tlic Mhvr 
who is driving can't make the brute go." 



'■•— ^ 




CHAPTER Vm. 



LIEUTENANT LIPSCOMBE LAYS DOWN THE LAW. 




^AY, lads, I'm getting tirod of this hero," said 
Tom Tully, bringing himself to an anchor on 
a patch of sand; "Tm as hot as I am dry. 
Wliero's our orsifer]" 

"I d'no," said another. "Ahoy! Billy Waters, ahoy-y-y!'' 

"Ahoy!" came from amongst the rocks; and the gunner 
jJodded up wiping his face, and another of tlie little party came 
at the same time from the other direction. 

" Where's Muster Leigh ?" said Tom Tully. 

"Isn't he along of youl" said Waters. 

" No, I ar'n't seen him for ever so long." 

Notes were compared, as the hailing brought the rest of the 
party together, and it was agreed on all sides that Hilary had 
gone in amongst the rocks close by where they were standing. 

"I know how it is," growled Tom Tully, "he's having a 
caulk under the lee of one of these here stones while we do all 
the hunting about; and I can't walk half so well as I used, 
after being shut up aboard that there little cutter," 
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" Oh, no, he wouldn't go to sleep," said the gunner. " He's 
close here somewhere. I hope he*s had better luck than we, 
for I ar'n't found nothing; have youl" 

" No, no," arose on all sides. 

"Why, there ar'n't nothin' to find," growled Tom Tuliy. "I 
wish I was aboard. You're chief orsifer when he ar'n't here, 
Billy Waters. Give the order and let's go back." 

"What, without Mr. Leigh 1" said the gunner; "that's a 
cikely tale, that is. Here, come on lads, and let's find him 
Ahoy!" 

" Ahoy!" came back from the rocks. 

** There he is," said one of the men. 

"No, my lads, tliat's only the ccker," said Billy Waters. 
" Hark ye— Ahoy 1" 

" Alioy!" came back directly. 

"Hoy — ^hoy — hoy-y-y!" shouted the gunner again. 

"Hoy — hoy-y-y!" came back.- 

"Mis' Leigh, ahoy!" roared the gunner. 

"Leigh — hoy!" was the response. 

"Told you so, my lads; he ar'n't about here. Let's go 
further on. Now then, Tom Tully, we must have off some o' 
that there tail if it's so heavy it keeps you anchored down. 
Get up, will youl" 

The sailor got up unwillingly, and in obedience to the 
gunner's orders they began now, in place of searching for 
traces of the smugglers, to look for their missing officer, scat- 
tering along, as fate had it, farther and farther from the spot 
where he had disappeared, no one seeing a face watching them 
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intently through the thin wiry strands of a tuft of grass grow- 
ing close up under the cliff. 

The heat was now intense, for the sun seemed to be re- 
flected back from the face of the rocks, and the men were 
regiilarfy fagged. 

They shouted and waited, and shouted again, but the only 
answer they got was from the echoes; and at last they stood 
together in a knot, with Billy Waters scratching his head with 
all his might, and they were a good half mile now from 
where Hilary had made his discovery and stepped into a 
trap. 

"Well, this here is a rummy go," exclaimed the gunner, 
after looking from face to face for the counsel that there was 
not. "Let's sec, my lads; it was just about here as he went 
forrard, warn't it?" 

"No," growled Tom TuUy; "it were a good twoscore 
fathom more to tlio east'ard." 

"Nay, nay, lad; it were a couple o' cables' length doo west," 
said another. 

"I think it were 'bout here," said Tom Tully; "but I can't 
find that there track o' the boat's keel now. What's going to 
be done]" 

"Let's go aboard again," growled Tom Tully. "I'm 'bout 
sick o' this here, mates." 

"But I tell yer we can't go aboard without our orsifcr," cried 
the gunner. " 'Taint likely." 

" He'd go aboard without one of us," growled Tom Tully, 
"so Where's the difference]" 
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"There's lots o' difference, my lad. We can't go aboard 
without him. But where is ho? " 

"Having a caulk somewhere," said Tully gruffly; "and I 
on'y wish I were doing of that same myseli If we stop hero 
much longer we shall be cooked like herrings. It's as hot as 
hot" 

"I tell you ho wouldn't desert us and go to sleep," said the 
gunner stubbornly. " Mr. Leigh's a lad as would stick to his 
men like pitch to a ball o' oakum." 

"Then why don't hel" growled Tom Tully in an ill-used 
tone, "^^^lat does he go and sail away from conwoy for]" 

"He couldn't have got up the cliffs," mused the gunner; 
" 'cause there don't seem to be no way, and he couldn't have 
gone more to west'ard, 'cause we must have seen him. There 
ain't been no boats along shore, and he can't have gone back 
to the cutter. I say, my lads, we've been and gone and got 
ourselves into a reg'lar mess. ^Vhat's the skipper going to say 
when he sees usi You see we can't tell him as the youngster's 
fell overboard." 

"No," growled Tom Tully; "'cause there ar'n't no overboard 
for him to fall. I'm right, I know; he's having a caulk." 

" Tell yer he ain't," roared Waters fiercely; " and if any one 
says again as my young orsifer's doing such a thing as to leave 
his men in the lurch and go to sleep on a hot day like this, 
he'll get my fist in his mouth." 

"Sail hoi" cried one of the men; and looking in the indi- 
cated direction, there was the cutter afloat once more, and 
sailing towards them, quite a couple of miles away, and as they 
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looked there was a little puff of wliito sino!:c from lior side, 
and a few seconds after a dull report. 

" Look at that now;" cried Billy Waters, "there's the skipper 
got some one meddling with my guns. That's that Jack 
Brown, that is; and he knows no more about filing a gun than 
he do 'bout Dutch. There was a dirty sort of a shot" 

" That's a signal, that is, for us t6 come aboard," growled 
Tom Tully. 

"Well, nobody said it wam't, did theyl" cried Waters, who 
was regularly out of temper now. 

"No," growled Tom Tully, "on'y wishes I was aboard, I 
do." 

"Then you ain't going till you've found your orsifer, my 
lad." 

"Hahl" said Tom Tully, oracularly. "Shouldn't wonder if 
ho ar'n't desarted 'cause the ski})per give him such a sotting 
down this morning." 

"Now just hark at this here chap," cried the gimncr, appeal- 
ing to the others. " He'd just go and do such a dirty thing 
hisself, and so ho thinks every one else would do the same. 
Tom Tully, I'm 'bout ashamed o' you. I shouldn't ha' thought 
as a fellow with such a pigtail as you've got to your liead-picce 
would say such a thing of his orsifer." 

" Then what call's he got to go and dosart us for like this 
here, messmet?" growled Tom Tully. "I don't want to say no 
hard things o' nobody, but here's the skin off one o' my heels, 
and my tongue's baked; and what I says is, where is he if ho 
ar'n't gone?" 
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That was a poier; and as after another short search there 
was a second gun fired from the cutter, and a boat was seen to 
put off and come towards them, there was nothing; for them 
bnt to go down to the water and get into the boat, after Billy 
Waters had taken bearings, as ho called it, of the pkce whore 
the young officer had left them, setting up stones for marks, 
— ^which, however, through the deceptive nature and similarity 
of the coast in one part to another, were above half a mile 
from the true s^wt, — and suffer themselves to be rowed aboard. 

"The skipper's in a fine temper," said one of the crew. 
** Where's Muster Leigh 1" 

** Ah! that's just what I want to know," said Waters, iiiefully. 
"He'll be down upon me for losing on him — just as if I took him 
ashore like a dog tied to a string. How did you get the cutter off ?" 

** Easy as a glove," was the reply. " We just took out the 
little anchor and dropped it over, and when the tide come up 
hauled on it a bit, and she rode out as easy as a duck. But 
he's been going on savage because Muster Leigh didn't come 
back. Has he desarted?" 

The gunner turned upon him so fierce a look, and made so 
menacing a movement, that the man shrank away, and catch- 
ing what is called a crab upset the rower behind him, the crew 
for the moment being thrown into confusion, just as the lieu- 
tenant had raised his spy-glass to his eye and was watching 
the coming off of the boat. 

'* What call had you got to do that, Billy?" cried the man, 
rubbing his elbows. " There'll be a row about that. Here, 
give way, my lads, and let's get aboard." 
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The men made the stout ashen blades bend as they forced 
the boat through the water, and at the end of a few minutes 
the oars were turned up, laid neatly over the thwarts, and the 
bowman held on with the boat-hook while the search party 
tumbled on board, the sides of the cutter being at no great 
height above the water. 

The lieutenant was there, with his glass under his arm, 
his head tied up so that one eye was covered, and his cocked 
hat was rightly named in a double sense, being cocked almost 
off his head. 

"Disgraceful, Mr. Leigh 1" he exclaimed furiously. "You 
deserve to be court-martialled, sirl Never saw a boat worse 
manned and rowed, sir. I never saw from the most beggarly 
crew of a wretched merchantman worse. time kept. Why, the 
men were catching crabs, sir, from the moment they left the 
shore till the moment they came alongside. Bless my commis- 
sion, sir! were you all drunk?" 

He had one eye shut by the old accident, as we have inti- 
mated, and the injury of the previous night had so affected the 
other that he saw anything but clearly, as he kept stamping up 
and down the deck. 

"Do you hear, sir? I say were you all drunk?" roared the 
lieutenant 

"Please your honour," said the gunner, "we never see a 
drop of anything except sea-water since we went ashore." 

"Silence, sir! How dare you speak?" roared the lieutenant. 
"Insubordination and mutiny. Did I speak to you, sir? I 
say, did I speak to you?" 
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" No, your honour, but " 

"If you say another word I'll clap you in irons, you dog!" 
cried the lieutenant " A pretty state of affairs, indeed, when 
men are to answer their officers. Do you hear, there, you 
mutinous dogs! If another man among you dares to speak 
I'll clap him in irons." 

The men exchanged glances, and there was a general hitch- 
ing up of trousers along the little line in which the men wero 
drawn up. 

"Now then, sir.^ Have the goodness to explain why you 
have been so long, and why all my signals for recall have been 
disregarded. Silence, sir! don't speak till I've done," he 
continued, as one of the men, who had let a little tobacco 
juice get too near the swallowing point, gave a sort of snorting 
cough. 

Tliere was dead silence on board, save a slight creaking 
noise made by the crutch of the big boom as it swung gently 
and rubbed the mast. 

" I call upon you, Mr. Leigh, sir, for an explanation," con- 
tinued the lieutenant "Silence, sir! Not yet I sent you 
ashore to make a search, expecting that your good sense would 
lead you to make it brief, and to get back in time to assist in 
hauling off the cutter which you had run ashore. Instead of 
doing this, sir, you race off with the men like a pack of school- 
boys, sir, larking about among the rocks, and utterly refusing 
to notice my signals, sir, though they have been flying, sir, for 
hours; and here have I been obliged to waste his majesty's 
powder, sir, and foul his majesty's guns, sir." 
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Hero, as the lieuteu.v.it's back was turned, Eilly Waters 
shook his great fist at Jack Brown, the boatswain, going through 
sundry pantomimic motions to thow how he, Billy Waters, 
would like to punch Jack Brown, the boatswain's head. To 
which, waiting until the lieutenant had turned and had his back 
to him. Jack Brown responded by taking his leg in his two 
hands just above the knoo and shaking it in a very decisive 
manner at the gunner. 

" And what is more, sir," continued the lieutenant, " you had 
my gimner with you." 

Billy Waters, who had drawn back his fist level with his 
armpit in the act of striking an imaginary blow at the boat- 
swain, stopped short as he heard himself mentioned, and the 
lieutenant continued his trot up and dov.n like an aiv^ry wild 
beast in a narrow cage and went on : 

" And, sir, I had to intrust the firing of that gun to a bung- 
ling, thick-headed, stupid idiot of a fellow, who don't know 
muzzle from vent; and the wonder is that he didn't blow one 
of his majesty's liege subjects into smithereens." 

The lieutenant's back was now turned to Billy Waters, who 
as he saw Jack Brown's jaw drop placed his hands to his 
sides, and lifting up first one leg and then the other, as if in an 
agony of spasmodic delight, bent over first to starboard and 
then to larboard, and laughed silently till the tears ran down 
his checks. 

" I say, sir — I say," continued the lieutenant, pushing up his 
bandage a little, '*that such conduct is disgraceful, sir; and 
what is more, I say " 
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The lieutenant did not finish the sentence thcn^ for in his 
angrj excitement he had continued his blind walk, extending it 
Riore and more till he had approached close to where the car- 
penter had sawn out several of the ragged planks torn by the 
previous night's explosion, and as he lifted his leg for another 
step it was right over the yawning opening into the men's 
quarters in the forecastle below. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



BLIND PROCEEDINQS. 




(T would have been an ugly fall for the lieutenant., 
for according to the wholesome custom observed 
by most mechanics, the carpenter had turned the 
damaged hatchway into a very pleasant kind of pitfall, such 
as the gentle mild Hindoo might have dug for his enemy the 
crafty tiger, with its an*angemcnts for impaling whatever fell. 

In this case Chips had all the ragged and jagged pieces of 
plank carefully stuck point upwards, with a couple of augers, 
a chisel or two, and a fair amount of gimlets and iron spike-like 
nails, so that it would have been impossible for his officer to 
have fallen without receiving one or two ugly wounds. 

Just in the nick of time, however, Jack Brown, the boat- 
swain, darted forward and gave the lieutenant a tremendous 
push, which sent him clear of the opening in the deck, but into 
a sitting position under the bulwark, against which his head 
went with a goodly rap. 

" Mutiny, by jove ! " he roared, in astonished fur}'. " Marines, 
fix bayonets! Run that scoundrel through." 
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" Beg your honoar*s pardon," began Jack BroMm, offering his 
hand to assist the astonished commander to rise. 

** It's a lie, sir! How dare you say it was an accident?" cried 
the lieutenant, struggling up and readjusting the handkerchief 
tied round his injured head, and his cocked hat over that. 
" It's mutiny, sir, rank mutiny. You struck your oflficer, sir, 
and you'll be shot Corporal, take this man below. In irons, 
sir, in irons." 

"But your honour would have gone through the hole 
squelch on to the lower deck," growled Jack Brown in an 
injured tone. 

" Silence, sir," roared the lieutcnaut. " Corporal, do your 
duty." 

" All right, corpy, I'm coming," said the boatswain, as the 
marine laid his hand upon his arm. " But the skipper may 
fall overboard and drown hisself nex* time, afore I gives him a 
helping hand." 

"Mutiny! mutiny!" cried the lieutenant. "Do you hear, 
Mr. Leigh 1 The ship's crew are in open mutiny, and uttering 
threats. Fetch my pistols, sir," he cried, drawing his sword. 
" Cut down the first man who utters another word. Do you 
hear, Mr. Leigh 1 Quick! my pistols!" 

" If you please, your honour," began Billy Waters, pulling 
his forelock and giving a kick out behind. 

"Si — lence!" roared the lieutenant "Here, marines, come 
on my side. I'll cut down the next man who dares to speak. 
Have you got the pistols, Mr. Leigh 1" 

Of course there was no answer. 
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"I say, have you got my pistols, Mr. Leigh?" cried the 
lieutenant again. 

Still there was silence, and in his fury the lieutenant thrust 
the bandage up from over his inflamed eye, and tried to seo 
what was going on. 

Truth to speak, he was as blind as an owl in broad sunshine; 
but in his irritable frame of mind he would not own it, even to 
himself, and pushing the bandage higher ho tilted off his 
cocked hat, which fell with a bang on the deck, and in tr3dng 
to save his hat he struck himself on the jaw with the hilt of 
his sword, and dropped that in turn, to fall with a ringing 
noise on the whitened planks. 

"Confusion!" he exclaimed as the corporal picked up hat 
and sword in turn, and handed them to the irate officer, whose 
temper was in no wise sweetened by this last upset. " Ha ! 
thank you, Mr. Leigh, you are very polite all at once," he cried 
sarcastically, as he stared at the corporal, who stood before 
him drawn up stiff as a ramrod, but representing nothing but 
a blurred figure before the inflamed optic of the lieutenant. 
"Well, sir! Now, sir! perhaps you will condescend to give 
some explanation of your conduct. Silence, there! If any 
man of this crew dares to speak I'll cut him down. Now, Mr. 
Leigh, I call upon you for an explanation." 

No answer, of course. 

"Do you hear what I say, sir]" 

The corporal did not stir or move a muscle. 

"Once more, sir, I demand why you do not ex]ilain your 
conduct," cried the lieutenant. 
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The corporal drew himself up a little tighter, and his eyes 
were fixed u^)oq the bright blade quivering in the lieutenant's 
hand. 

"Speak, sir. It's mutiny by all the articles of war/' 
roared the lieutenant, taking a step forward, seizing the cor- 
poral by the collar, and presenting at his throat the point of 
the sword. 

Mind my eyes, your honour," cried the cori>oral, flinching; 
I ain't Mr. Leigh." 

"Where is he theni" cried the astonished lieutenant 

"Your honour won't cut me down if I speak?" said the 
corporal 

"No, no," said the lieutenant, lowering the point of liis 
sword; "where is Mr. Leigh?" 

" Ain't come aboard, sir." 

" Not come aboard ? Here, Waters ! " 

The gunner trotted forward, pulled, his forelock and kicked 
out his right leg behind. 

"Where is Mr. Leigh?" 

The gunner pulled his forelock again, kicked out his left leg, 
and as he bobbed his head, his pigtail went up and came 
down again flop between his shoulders as if it were a long 
knocker. 

"I say, where is Mr. Leigh? You mutinous scoundrel, why 
don't you speak?" 

" Honour said you'd cut me down if I did." 

"Rubbish! Nonsense I Tell me, where is Mr. Leigh?" 

"Don't know, your honour." 

(150) F 
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"Don't know, sir? What do you meanl" 

" Please your honour, we'd found tracks, as we thought, of 
the smugglers' lugger, and then Mr. Leigh lost us. No; I 

mean, your honour, we lost him. No, he lost I say, Tom 

Tully, my lad, which way weer it?" 

Tom Tully grunted, gave his trousers a hitch, and looked at 
the lieutenant's sword. 

"Well, sir, do you hearl" cried the lieutenant; "how was 
it?" 

" Stow all cuttin's down," grumbled Tom Tully, putting his 
hand behind so as to readjust the fall of his pigtaiL 

"Will — you — speak — out — you — ras — cal?" cried the lieu- 
tenant. 

"Don't know, your honour," growled Tom Tully; "only as 
Muster Leigh went off." 

" There, I thought as much !" cried the lieutenant. " Deserted 
his men, and gone off." 

" Please your honour, I don't think as " 

" Silence!" cried the lieutenant, so fiercely that Billy Waters 
gave up the young officer's defence, and shut his teeth togetlicr 
with a loud snap like that of a trap. 

"All hands 'bout ship!" cried the lieutenant "He'll bo 
coming back presently, and signalling for a boat to fetch him 
off, but he shall come on to Portsmouth and make his report 
to the admiral." 

The great mainsail swung over to the other side, and the 
breeze favouring, the squaresail was set as well, and the Keslrel, 
so late helpless on shore, began to skim over tlie surface of the 
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waUr ftl k inmendoxa rate, while the lieutetianii hartng given 
his orders as to which way the cuttet^S head should be laid, 
went down to the cabin to bathe his painful eye, having told 
one of the men to bring him some warm water from the 
galley. 

The man he told happened to be Tom Tully, and as he stood 
by, ready to fetch more if it should be wanted, the bathing 
seemed to allay the irritation, so that the commander grew 
less angry, and condescended to ask a few questions. Then 
he began to think of the Kestrel having been ashore, the state 
of her deck about the fore-hatchway, and the late encounter, 
all of which he would have to minutely describe to the admiral 
if he ran into harbour to report Hilary Leigh's evasion. 

Then, as he grew more comfortable, he began to think that 
perhaps, after all, the young man had not run off. Further- 
more, as he owned that he was an indefatigable young officer, 
he came to the conclusion that perhaps Leigh might have dis- 
covered further traces of the smugglers, and, if so, it would be 
wrong to leave him in the lurch, especially as a good capture 
might be made, and with it a heap of prize-money. 

** And besides, I'll give fifty pounds to run up against that 
flooondrel who led me into that trap." 

A little more bathing made the lieutenant see so much more 
clearly, mentally as well as optically, that he went on deck and 
repeated his former orders of " 'Bout ship," with the result that 
the Kestrel was once more gently gliding along off the cliff- 
bound stretch of land where Hilary Leigh had fallen into 
strange hands. 



CHAPTER X. 



IN THE DARK. 




!: ILARY'S burst of merriment was of very short 
duration. There is, no doubt, something very 
amusing to a young naval officer in the fact of his 
bein<y made a prisoner, and canied oflf in a donkey-cart; but 
the pleasure is not of a lasting kind. 

At the end of a few moments Hilary's mirth ceased, and he 
grew very wrathful. He was exceedingly hot and in no little 
pain, and in addition his sensations were such that he began to 
wonder whether he should live to reach his destination, where- 
ever that might be, without being stifled. 

For the folds of the cloak were very tight about his head, 
and the straw on which he lay let him settle down into a hole, 
while that above shook down more closely and kept out the 

air. 

For a few minutes a horrible sensation of dread troubled 
him, and he uttered a hoarse cry; but making a struggle to 
master his fear, he grew more calm, and though he was exceed- 
ingly hot and the effort was painful, he found he could breathe, 
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and after a final effort to relieve himself of his bonds he lay 
still, patiently waiting for his releasa 

The road seemed to grow rougher and rougher, and he felt 
that he must be going along some out-of-the-way by-lane, full 
of tremendous ruts, for sometimes one wheel would be down 
low, sometimes the other; and every now and then the cart 
seemed to stick fast, and then followed the sound of 
blows. 

Whenever there came this sound of blows the cart began to 
echo back the noise with a series of tremendous kicks; for it 
soon became evident that this was no patient, long-suffering 
donkey, but one with a spirit of its own, and ready to resist. 

On again, and then another stick-fast. 

Whack! whack! whack! went a stick, and clatter, clatter 
came the donkey^s heels against the front of the cart, in such 
close proximity to Hilary's head that he began to be alarmed 
for the safety of his skull, and after a good dead of wriggling 
he managed to screw himself so far round that when the next 
assault took place with the stick and battering with the don- 
key's heels the front boards of the cart only jarred against 
Hilary's arm. 

Another term of progress, during which the road seemed 
better, and they appeared to get along some distance before 
there was another jerk up and another jerk down, and then a 
series of jumps as if they were going downhill; and then the 
cart gave a big bump and stuck fast. 

The driver shouted and banged the donkey, and the donkey 
brayed and battered the front of the cart, and once more, in 
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spite of his pain and discomfort, Hilary lay under the straw 
and laughed as he pictured accurately enough the scene that 
was taking place in that narrow lane. 

For he was in a rutty, little-used track, in a roughly-made, 
springless cart, drawn by a big, ragged, powerful jackass, 
which every time the cart stuck, and his driver used the light 
ash stick he carried, laid down his ears, bared his teeth, and 
kicked at the front of the cart, which was rough with inden- 
tations and splinters, the result of the prowess of the donkey's 
heels. 

On again — stop again — ^jolt here — ^jolt there — ^more blows 
and kicking, and Hilary still lying there half stifled beneath 
the straw; but his youth and abundant vitality kept him up, 
so that he lay listening to the battles between the donkey and 
his driver; then he thought of his men, and wondered whether 
they had made a good search for him; then ho began to think 
of the lieutenant, and wondered what he would say when the 
men went back and reported his absence; lastly, he began to 
wonder whether Mr. Lipscombe would come with the Keshely 
and try to find him. 

" Not much good to come with the cutter," he thought as he 
drew a long breath; "he would want a trooj) of light horse if 
['m being taken inland, as it seems to me I am." 

Then he began to wonder what would be done with him, and 
whether Sir Henry Norland knew of his capture. Perhaps it 
was by Sir Henry's orders. 

« Well, if it is," he said, half aloud, " if he don't behave well 
to me he is no gentleman." 
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He began muaing next about Adda, and thought of how she 
had altered since the old days when Sir Henry was a quiet 
country gentleman, and had not begun to mix himself up with 
the political questions of the day. 

"Oh!'' said Hilary at last, "this is horribly tiresome and 
yerj disgusting. I don't know that I should have much 
minded being made prisoner by a French ship, and then sent 
ashore, so long as they treated me well; but to be kidnapped 
like this by a beggarly set of smugglers is too bad." 

" Well," he thought, " I don't see that I shall be very much 
better off if I mtke myself miserable about my condition. I 
ean't escape just at present; they are evidently not going to 
kill me. That's not likely. Why should theyt So I shall 
just make the best of things, and old Lipscombo must grumble 
as long as he likes." 

Phew ! It was very hot, and he was very weary. The kick- 
ing of the donkey and the sound of the blows had ceased to 
amuse him. He was so sore with the jolting that he told him- 
»elf he could not get any worse. And still the cart went on, 
jolt, jolt, till a curious sensation of drowsiness came over him, 
and before he was aware that such a change was approaching 
he dropped off fast asleep, to make up for the wakefulness and 
excitement of the past night, the long and anluous walk of that 
morning, and the exhaustion produced by the jolting and shak- 
ing to which he had been subjected at intervals for the past two 
hours. During that time he had striven very hard to guess in 
which direction he was being taken, and wished he had known 
a little more of the locality inland, his geographical knowledge 
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being confined to the points, bays, cliffs, villages, churches, and 
ports along the coast. 

It was no slow dozing off and reawaking — no softly passing 
through a pleasant dreamy state into a light sleep, for Nature 
seemed to say, with stem decision, that his body and mind had 
borne as great a strain as was good for either; and one moment 
he was awake, feeling rather drowsy; the next he was gone — 
plunged deep down in one of those heavy, dreamless sleeps in 
which hours pass away like moments, and the awakened sleeper 
wonders at the lapse of time. 

Nature is very kind to her children, whether they are old or 
young; and during those restful times she builds up what the 
learned folks call tissue, and strengthens mind and muscle, fitting 
the said children for the wear and tear that is to go on again 
the next day, and the next. 

Hilary awoke with a start, and so deep had been his sleep 
that it was some little time before he could recall what had 
taken place. 

At first ho thought he was in his berth on board the Kestrel^ 
for it was intensely dark, but on stretching out his hands he 
could touch nothing, so it could not be there, where his elbows 
struck the side, and not many inches above his head there was 
the top. 

No, it could not be there. Where was he then 1 

Asleep and dreaming, he believed the next minute; and then 
all came back with a leap — his capture, the swing off the cliff, 
the straw in the donkey-cart, and that was where he was 
now, only the donkey was standing still, for there was no 
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jolting, and it hod ceased to kick the front board of the 
cart. 

He had either been asleep or insensible, he knew, and 

"Hullo! they've untied my arms," he exclaimed; "and it 
isn't so hot as it was. They must have taken off the cloak." 

Yes; the cloak was gone and his arms were free. So were 
his legs. 

No; his legs were securely tied, but the straw over his head 
had been taken away. 

He lay perfectly still for a few minutes, thinking, and with 
his eyes trying in all directions to pierce the thick black dark- 
ness by which he was surrounded, but without avail. 

" I wonder where I am," he thought, as, after forcing his 
mind to obey his will, he went over in review all the adventures 
that had befallen him from the time he left the ship till he was 
jolting along in that donkey-cart, half-suffocated in the boat- 
cloak and straw. 

Then there came a dead stoppage. He could get no farther. 
He knew he must have gone to sleep, and the probabilities were 
that the cart had been backed into some shed, the donkey taken 
out, and he had been left to finish his sleep. 

" I wish I knew what time it was," thought Hilary. " How 
dark it is, to be sure. I wonder where the donkey is; and — 
hullo! where are the sides of the cart]" 

He felt about, but could touch only straw; and on stretching 
his hands out farther, it was with no better result 

He listened. 

Not a sound. 
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WUAT SHOULD HE DO) 



Strained his eyes. 

All was blacker than the blackest night 
What should he do f Get up? Crawl about 1 Shout 1 
He could not answer his own questions; and as he lay there 
wondering what would be best, that strange feeling of confusion 
that oppresses the strongest of us in the dark when we are 
ignorant of where we are, came upon him, and he lay there at 
last with the perspiration gathering in big drops upon his 
brow. 
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CHAPTER XL 



AN UNPLEASANT AWAKENING. 




ID you over suffer from that unpleasant bodily dis- 
order — sleep-walking? Did you ever wake up 
and find yourself standing undressed in the cold — 
somewhere — you can't tell where, only that you are out of bod 
and on the floor? You are confused — puzzled — and you want 
to know what is the matter. You know you ought to be in 
bed, or rather you have a vague kind of belief that you ought 
to be in bed, and you want to be back there, but the question 
directly arises — where is the bed? and for the life of you 
you cannot tell. You hold out your hands, and they touch 
nothing. You try in another direction — another, and another, 
with the same result, and, at last with one hand outstretched 
to the full extent, you gradually edge along aidewise tiU you 
touch something — wall, wardrobe, door, and somehow it feel9 so 
strange that you seem never to have touched it before; perhaps 
you never have, for in daylight one does not go about one's room 
touching doors and walls. 
Of course the result is that you And your bed at last, and 
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that it is close to you, for you etretehed yonr hands right over 
it agun and again ; bnt all the same it is a very singular experi- 
eDce, and the accompanyiDg confusion most peculiar, and those 
who have ever had such an awakeniug can the better under- 
stand Hilary Leigh's feelings as be Iny there longing for the 
light 

" Well," he exclnimed at last, after vainly endeavouring to 
pierce the darkness, and to touch something else but straw and 
the stones upon which it had been heaped, "if any one had told 
me that I should be such a coward on waking up and finding my- 
self in the dark, I should have hit him, I'm cure I should. But 
it is unpleasant all the same. Oh, I say, how my legs achel" 

This took his attention from his position, and he sat up and 
then drew up his legs. 

"Well, I most be stupid and confused," he muttered im- 
patiently. " Why do I sit here and let my legs ache with this 
rope tied round them when I might take it off I" 

This was bctt«r still; it gave him something to do; and ho 
at once attacked the tight knots, which proved so hard that he 
pulled out his pocket-knife, wliich had not boen taken away. 
Bnt the rope might be useful for escape ! So he closed his knife, 
and with all a sailor's deftness of fingers attacked the knots 
so successfully that he at last set his legs free, and, coiling up 
the rope, tucked it beneath the straw. 

"Mnrderl" he muttered, drawing in his breath; for now 
that his legs were freed they seemed to ache and smart most 
terribly. They throbbed, and burned, and stung, till he had 
been rubbing at them for a good half hour, after which the 
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circiilatioii seemed to. be restored to its proper force, and he 
felt better; but even then, when he tried to stand up they 
would hardly support his weight, and he was glad to sit down 
once more and think 

The darkness was terrible now that he had no longer to 
make any effort, and the silence was worse. He might have 
been buried alive, so solemn and still did all seem. 

But Hilary soon shook off any weak dread that tried to op- 
press him, and rising at last he found that he could walk with 
less pain, and cautiously leaving the heap of straw upon which 
he had been lying, he began to explore. 

Slowly and carefully he thrust out one foot and drew the 
other to it, feeling with his bands the while, till they came in 
contact with a wall that was roughly plastered. 

That was something tangible; and gradually feeling his way 
along this he came to an angle in the wall, starting off in 
another direction. 

This he traced, and at the end of a few paces came to 
another angle. Then again another, and in the next side of what 
was a stone-floored, nearly square apartment, he felt a door. 

There was the way out, then. The door was not panelled, 
but of slant bevelled boards, crossed by strong iron hinges, and 
— ^yes — here was the keyhole; but on bending down and look- 
ing through, he could feel a cold draught of air, but see no light 

"There must be a window," he thought; and to find this he 
searched the place again as high as he could reach, but with- 
out avail; and at last he found his way back to the heap of 
straw, and threw himself down in disgust 
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A night's rest. 



" Well, I sha'n't bother," he mutteroi " I'm shut up here 
just as if I was in prison. I've been to sleep, and I've woke 
up in the dark, because it's night; and that's about the worst 
of it I don't see anything to mind. There's no watch to 
keep, so I sha'n't be roused up by that precious bell; and as 
every sailor ought to get a good long sleep whenever he can, 
why here goea" 

Perhaps Hilary Leigh's thoughts were not quite so doughty 
M his words; but whatever his thoughts were, he fought them 
down in the most manful way, stretched himself out upon the 
straw, and after lying thinking for a few minutes he dropped 
off fast asleep, breathing as regularly and easily as if he had 
been on board the Kesirelf and rocked in the cradle of the deep. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A MORE PLEASANT AWAKENING, WITII A HUNGRY FIT. 




CHU wect — tchu weot — tchu weet! Come to iet^ 
Jack I Come to tea, Jack I Come to tea, Jackl 
Whips Kitty! Whips Kitty! ^^^lip8 Kitty! 
Tcho-tcho-tcho!" 

Hilary Leigh lay half awake, listening to the loud song of a 
thrush, full-throated and joyous, whistling away to his mate 
sitting close by in her clay cup of a nest upon four pale 
greenish-blue spotted eggs; and as he heard the notes he 
seemed to be in the old bed-room at Sir Henry Norland's, 
where he used to leave his window open to be called by the 
birda 

Yes, he was back in the old place, and here was the rich, 
ruddy, golden light of the sun streaming in at his window, and 
through on to the opposite wall; and it was such a beautiful 
morning that he would jump up and take his rod, and go down 
to the big hole in the river. The tench would bite like fun on 
a morning like this. There were plenty of big worms, too, in 
the old watering-pot, tough as worms should be after a good 
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scouring in a heap of wet moss. Just another five minutes 
and he'd get up, and when he met Adela at breakfast he could 
brag about what a good one he was at early rising, and show 
her all the beautiful tench, and 

"Hallol Am I awake?" 

There was no mistake about it He was wide awake now, 
and it was years ago that he used to listen to the birds in his 
old bed-room at Sir Henry Norland's; and though a thnish 
was whistling away outside, and the rising sun was streaming 
in at a window and shining on the opposite wall, where he was 
now Hilary Leigh did not know, only that he was seated on a 
heap of straw, and that he was in what looked like a part of 
an old-fashioned chapel, with a window high up above his 
reach. 

** I feel as if I had been asleep for about a week," muttered 
Hilary, " and I'm so hungry that if they, whoever they are, 
don't soon bring me some breakfast I shall eat my boots." 

"Why, they must have carried me in here while I was 
asleep," he thought; and then, "Hallo, old fellow!" he cried, 
laughing, "there you are, are youl" 

For just then, completely eclipsing the thrush in power, a 
donkey — probably, he thought, the one that brought him there 
— trumpeted forth his own resonant song, tlic song that made 
the savage Irishman exclaim that it was " a wonderful bird for 
singing, only it seemed to have a moiglity cowld." And if 
there had been any doubt before what donkey it was, Hilary's 
mind was set at rest, for as the bray ended in a long-drawn 
minor howl there came two or three shaq) raps, just a.s if the 
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jaokass has relieved his feelings with those good kicks, as was 
the case, up against the boards of the shed in which ho was 
confined. 

" Well, this is a rum set-out," said Hilary, getting up, and 
then bending down to have a rub at his legs, which still suffered 
from the compression of the cord. '^ Hang it all ! what a mess 
my uniform is in with this chaffy straw!" 

He set to and brushed off as much as he could, and then 
began to inspect the place in which he was imprisoned, to find 
that the ideas he had formed of it in tho dark were not far 
wrong, inasmuch as there was a plastered wall, a stone floor, 
an ancient-looking door with a big keyhole, through which he 
could see nothing, and tho Gothic window with iron bars 
across,, and no glass to keep out the air. 

" Well, if any fellow had told me about this I should have 
said he was inventing. I suppose I'm a prisoner. I wonder 
what Lipscombe thinks of my not coming back. Well, I can't 
help it; and he must come with some of our men to cut me 
out" 

"Come to tea. Jack! Come to tea, Jack! Whips Kitty! 
Whips Kitty ! Whips Kitty ! " 

"Yes, I'll come to tea," said Hilary, as the thrush sang on; 
"but how am I to come] Oh! I say, I am so precious hungry. 
I could eat the hardest biscuit and tlie toughest bit of salt beef 
that ever a fellow put between his teeth. They might bring 
me some prog." 

Hilary was well rested by his sleep, and felt as active as a 
young goat now, co running to the door he tried it again, to 

(159) 
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find it shut fast^ and no chance of getting it opea So he 
turned at once to the window, and looked around for some- 
thing to enable him to reach it^ but looked in vain, for there 
was nothing to be seen. 

"Never mind; here gees!" he cried; and walking back to 
the. opposite wall he took a ran and a jump^ and succeeded in 
getting his hands upon the old stone sill, but only to slip back 
again. 

He repeated his efforts several times, but in vain; and at 
last finding this was hopeless, unless for the time being he had 
been furnished with the hind-legs of a kangaroo, he took out 
his pocket-knife, opened it, and began to cut a notch in the 
walL 

It was the soft sandstone of the district, and lie was not long 
in carving a good resting-place for one foot; and this he fol- 
lowed up, cutting another niche about a foot higher. 

" Fm making a pretty mess," he muttered as he looked down ; 
« serve 'em right for shutting me up." 

On he went carving away with the big jack-knife, which 
was an offering made by Billy Waters, and his i>erseveranco 
was at last rewarded by his contriving a series of niches in the 
stone wall by whose means he climbed up sufficiently high to 
enable him to reach the iron bars, when he easily drew himself 
up to the broad sill, upon which he could sit, and with one ann 
through the bars, make himself pretty comfortable and enjoy 
the view. 

His first glance, though, was at the iron bars embedded in 
the stone, and he came to the conclusion that, given enough 
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time, he could pick away the cement and make his escape; but 
as it would be a matter of time he thought that perhaps it 
would be better to defer it until he knew where he was. 

" Looking due east," said Hilary, as he began taking observa- 
tioDB; " then the sea must be to the right, over those hills; and 
out here to the left — my word, what a pretty place ! Why, it 
is like a park!" 

For gazing to the left, or northward, his eye ranged over the 
lovely undulating Sussex Weald, with its park -like, well- 
wooded hills and valleys, now in the first blush of their sum- 
mer beauty, the leafage all tender green, and the soft meadow- 
like pastures gilded with the dazzling yellow of the overabun- 
dant crowfoot. 

There was a thick dew upon the grass, which sparkled like 
myriads of diamonds, emeralds, and sapphires in the morning 
sun. Here was a patch of vivid })lue where the wild hyacinths 
were peering out from the edge of a wood which, farther in, 
was tinted with the delicate French-white of the anemones; the 
cuckoo-flowers rose with their pale lavender turrets of bloom 
above the hedgeside herbage, and the rich purple of the spotted 
orchis was on every side. 

Tliere was a cottage here, a mossy-roofed bam there, all 
green and yellow; and a tile roofed and sided farmhouse peered 
from an apple orchard all pink blossoms farther on; and dotted 
about were the patches like pinky snow lying thick amongst 
the trees, telling of golden and ruddy russet apples in the days 
to come. 

Here and there the land dipped down shari)ly into vroody 
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ravines, from out of whoio deptlif there were reflected btck 
the brilliant flashes of the sun where the litUe streamlets 
trickled down towards one that was broader, and opened out 
into quite a little lake, with a hoaiyJooking building at one 
end, whore something seemed to be in motion, and, making a 
telescope of his hands, he couU jost disoem that it was a great 
wheel, from which the water was falling in splashes that glia- 
tened and sparkled in the sun. Far awaj the hiUs seemed of 
a pale misty blue, near at hand they were of a golden green, 
and as he drank in with his eyes the beanty of the scene be- 
neath the brilliant blue sky Hilaiy Leigh exclaimed : 

<<Ohl how I could enjoy all this, if I were not so jolly 
hungry!" 

He forgot Ins hunger the next moment, for ho caught sight 
of a couple of tiny white tails seeming to run up a sandy bank, 
their owners, a pair of brown rabbits, making for their holes as 
if ashamed of having been seen by daylight after eating tender 
herbage all the night Far above them the bird that gave its 
name to the cutter was hovering in the air, seemingly motion- 
less at times, as it poised itself over something that tried to 
hide itself in the grass. 

The pr6ceedings of the kestrel interested Hilary to no small 
extent as he saw it stoop, rise, hover again, and end by making 
a dash down like an arrow, and then skim along the ground 
and fly away without its prey. 

'^Like our doch after the smugglers," he said to himself; and 
then ho looked closer homo, to see that where he was formed 
part of a very ancient house, one of whose mossy-roofed, ivy- 
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grown gables be could just moke out by pressing bis cbeek vciy 
hard against tbe iron bars. Beside it was an orchard full of 
yery old lichened trees, with patches of green moss about 
their boles, and beyond this there seemed to bo a garden in a 
very neglected state, while surrounding all was a wide black 
moat 

" I wonder whether there's a bridge," thought Hilary, as ho 
looked at the smooth dai'k water, dotted with the broad leaves 
of tlie yellow water-lily, and amidst the herbage of whoso 
banks a sooty-looking water-hen was walking delicalely upon 
its long thin green toes, darting its crimson-shielded head for- 
ward and flicking its white black-barred tail at every step. 

"It's very nice to be growing a man," mused Hilary; "but 
how I could enjoy being a boy again I I'll be bound to say 
there's heaps of flsh in that great moat, for it looks as deep as 
deep." 

It was not above tvrenty yards from him at the nearost end, 
where it curved round the place that formed his prison, and 
from his elevated position he could command a good view. 

"There, I said so!" he exclaimed; "I can see the lily leaves 
moving. There's a big tench pushing about amongst tlio 
stoma Smack! That was a great caq>." 

The water moved in a scries of rings in the spot whence tho 
loud smacking noise had come, and as Hilary excitedly watched 
tho place a faint nibbling noise reached his ear. After looking 
about he saw what produced the sound, in the shape of a pretty 
little animal, that seemed to be made of the softest and finest 
of black velvet. It had crawled a little way up a strand of 
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reed, and was nibUing its way through 00 rapidly that tho 
reed fell over with a light splash in the water, when the little 
animal followed, took the cat end in its teeth, and swam 
across the moat^ trailing the reed, and disappearing with it 
under some overhanging boshesi where it probably had its 
hola 

"I could be as happy as a king here^** thought Hilary, *<if I 
could go about as I liked. Why, there's a snake crawling out 
in the sun on that patch of sand, and — ^phew! what a whopper I 
a ten-poiinder, if he's an ounce!" he cried, as^ simultaneously 
with the flaslung out of a shoal of little silvery fish from the 
black surface of the moat there was a rush, a swirl, a tremen- 
dous splash, and the green and gold of a large pike was seen as 
it threw itself out of tho water in pursuit of its prey. 

" I wonder whether they've got any fishing-tackle here," he 
cried excitedly. " How I could enjoy a week or two at this 
place! Why, tliere'd be no end of fun, only one would want a 
companion. Birds' nests must swarm, and one might get rab- 
bits and hares, and fish of an evening. '' 

He stopped short, for an acute pang drew his attention to 
an extremely vulgar want. 

*'0h, I say, what a boy I am still!" he said, half aloud. 
** Here I am, half starved for want of food. I'm a king's officer 
taken prisoner by a pack of dirty smugglers, and I'm keeping 
up my dignity as a gentleman in the king's service by thinking 
about chasing water-rats and fishing for carp and pike. Ton 
my word I'm about ashamed of myself. What a beautiful 
magpie, though!" he continued, staling out of the window; '^I 
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never saw one with so large a tail. Why, there are jays, too, 
calling in the wood Yes, there they go — char, char, char! 
One might keep 'em aboard ship to make fog-signals in thick 
weather. My word, how this does bring back all the old times ! 

I feel as boyish and as bright and Oh I I say, are you going 

to starve a fellow to death? I can't stand this. Ahoy! Is 
there any one here) Ahoy! Pipe all hands to breakfast, ^vill 
you? Ahoy!" 

He placed one hand to the side of his face and shouted with 
all his might, and as he ceased — 

"Haw-w! hee-haw! hee-haw! hee-haw! hee-haw! haw-haw! 
haw-haw-wk!" came from a short distance, as if in answer to 
bis liail, followed directly by half a dozen lively kicks. 

"Sweet, intelligent beast!" cried Hilary. "What, are you 
hungry too ? Siurely they have not left us to starve, my gentle 
friend in misfortune." 

Growing too hungry and impatient to bo interested any 
longer by the beauty of the scene, Hilary shouted again several 
times, but without obtaining an answer. He startled some 
pigeons, though, from somewhere upon the roof, and they circled 
round a few times before settliug down again, and beginning 
to sing, " Koo-coo-coo-cooo ! koo-coo-coo-cooo!" over and over 
again. 

He leaped down, went to the door, and hammered and 
kicked and shouted till his toes were tender and his throat 
hoarse; but in answer to his kicks came hollow echoes, and to 
his shouts the donkey's brays, and at last he threw himself 
sulkily down upon the straw. 
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"I'm not goiiig to stop here and be ttarved to deaihi'' he 
ezdaimed angrily; "tluffe's no one in the place, that's my 
opinion, and they've stuffed me in here while they get out of 
the country.'' 

He jumped up in a fhiy and wuit and kicked at the door 
again, but the mocking echoes were the only response, and, 
tired of that, he shouted throuf^ the kqrhde^ nan, jumped, and 
clambered to the window, as he took out his knife, opened it, 
and began to dig at the stonework to loosen the bars, when the 
donkey brayed once more. 

«<Be quiet, will you," roared Hilaiy, ""or I'll kill you, and 
eat you afterwards." 

As he said this he burst out laughing at the ludicrous situa- 
tion, and this did him good, for he folt that it would be best 
to be patient 

So there he sat, listening for some sound to indicate the 
presence of a human being, but hearing nothing, longing in- 
tensely the while for some breakfast; and just as he was con- 
juring up visions of a country-house meal, with hot bread, 
delicious butter, and yellow cream, he detected in the distance 
the cooking of home-made bacon, and as if to add poignancy to 
the keen edge of his hunger, a hen began loudly to announce 
that somewhere or other there was a new-laid egg. 



CHAPTER Xlir. 



BREAKFAST UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 




ELL, this beats everything Fve had to do with/* 
said Hilary, as the hours glided by, and he 
began to suffer acutely. Visions of delicious 
country breakfasts, for which he had longed, had now given 
place to the humblest of desires, for he felt as if he would have 
given anything for the most mouldy, weevUly biscuit that ever 
came out of a dirty bag in a purser's locker. He had fasted 
before now, but never to such an extent as this, and he sat 
upon his straw heap at last, chewing pieces to try and relieve 
his pain. 

He had worked at the iron bars for a time, but had now 
given it up, finding that he would be knifeless long before he 
could loosen a single bar; besides, that gnawing hunger mas- 
tered everything else, and in place of the active the passive 
state had set in : with a feeling of obstinate annoyance against 
his captors he had determined to sit still and starve. 

The probabilities are that Hilary's obstinate determination 
would have lasted about an hour; but he was not called upon 
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to carry it out^ for just about noon, as he guessed, be fancied 
be heard a voice, and jumping up he ran to the window and 
listened. 

Yes, there was no mistake about it Some one was singing, 
and it was in sweet girlish tones. 

" Ahoy! I say there!'' shouted Hilary at the invisible singer, 
who seemed to be right away on the other side of the garden; 
and the singing stopped on the instant " Is any one there?" 

There was not a sound now, and he was about to cry out 
once more when he caught a glimpse of a lady's dress, and a 
little slight figure came cautiously through the trees, looking 
wonderingly about 

"Hurrah!" shouted Hilary, thrusting out his arm and wav- 
ing his hand. " Addy ! Addy ! Here ! " 

The figure came closer, showing the pleasant face and bright 
wondering eyes of Sir Henry Norland's daughter, wl:o came 
timidly on towards the building where Hilary was confined. 

"Don't you know me, Addy?" he cried. 

"Hilary! you here 1" 

"Yes, for the present; and I've been kicking and shouting 
for hours. Am I to be starved to death?" 

"Oh, Hilary!" she cried. 

" Well, it seems like it I haven't had a morsel since yes- 
terday morning. Get me something, there's a dear giri — 
bread, meat, tea, coff'ee, anything, if it's only oats or barley." 

" Wait a minute," cried the girl, turning to go. 

" You mustn't be longer, or I shall be dead," shouted Hilary 
as she ran off"; and then, dropping from the window, the young 
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fellow executed a figure out of the dance of delight invented 
for such occasions by Dame Nature to aid young people in get- 
ting rid of their exuberance, stopped short, pulled out a pocket- 
comb, and carefully touched up his hair, relieving it from a 
number of scraps of straw and chaff in the process. 

"A nice Tom o' Bedlam I must have looked," he said to 
himself. " No wonder she didn't know me." 

"Hil! Hill" 

"Ahoyl" ho shouted, scrambling up to the window, and 
slipping down again, to try the next time more carefully; and 
on regaining the window-sill there was the bright, eager- 
looking girl beneath, with a jug of milk and a great piece of 
bread. 

"This was all I could get now, Hil," she said, her eyes 
sparkling with pleasure. 

"Alll" he cried. "New bread and new milk I Oh, Addy, 
it's lovely! There's nothing I Hke better for breakfast, and 
our cow on board won't milk and our oven won't bake. Give 
us hold: I'm ravenous for the feast" 

Hilary reached one arm down and Adela Norland reached 
one arm up, but when they had strained to the utmost a good 
six feet intervened between Hilary's hand and the slice of 
bread. 

"Oh, I say, how tantalizing!" he cried, giving a shake at 
the bars. " Make haste, Addy, and do something. Isn't there 
a ladder 1" 

" No," she said, shaking her head. " FU get a chair." 

" Two chairs wouldn't do it," cried Hilary, who, sailor-like, 
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was pretty ready at ideas. " Here, I know. Get a long stick ; 
put the bread and milk down first." 

She placed the jug on the ground, and was about to run ofL 

" Cover your handkerchief over them firsts" cried Hilary, "or 
I can't bear to sit and look at them." 

'* I won't bo a minute," cried the girl; and she ran off, leav- 
ing the young sailor in the position of that mythical gentleman 
Tantalus, waiting her return. 

Tlie minute had reached two when a peculiar grunting noise 
was heard, and, to Hilary's horror, an exceedingly pendulous, 
narrow-backed pig came snuffing and rooting into sight, turn- 
ing over stones with its huge pointed snout, investigating clods 
of earth, pushing aside pieces of wood, and all the while making 
an ill-used grunting sc{ueakiiig noise, as if protesting against 
the long period that had elapsed since it was fed. 

** Well, of all the ugly, hungry-looking brutes I ever saw," 
said Hilary, as he gazed down at the pig, " you are about the 
worst Why, you are not fit to cut up and salt for a ship's 
company, which is saying a deal. Umph! indeed! Get out, 
you ugly Oh, murder! the bnite's coming at my break- 
fasti Addy, Addy, quick! Yah! Pst! Get out! Ciss! 
Swine ! Co-chon ! Boo ! Bah-h-h ! Oh, if l\\ only got some- 
thing to throw at the ivrctcli ! Quick, Addy, quick 1 " 

His sufferings were bad enough before, but now they were 
agonizing, for, treating the loud o})jurgations of the prisoner 
with the gi-eatest contempt, after raising its snout sidewise and 
gazing up at bun with one little eye full of porcine wisdom, 
and flapping one of its ears the while, the pig came to the con- 
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elusion that Hilary could only throw words at it such as would 
not injure its pachydermatous hide, and then with a con- 
temptuous grunt it came on. 

Nearer and nearer to the breakfast came the pig, twiddling 
its miserable little tail about, investigating here and turning 
over there; and more frantic grew the prisoner. He abused 
that unfortunate pig with every sentence, phrase, and term he 
could remember or invent, but the animal paid not the slightest 
heed. 

"Ah, you thick-skinned beast," he cried; "if I were only 
down there with a stick!" 

But he was not down there with a stick, and the pig evi- 
dently knew, though as yet he did not know of the breakfast 
lying on the ground so invitingly close, or it would have dis- 
appeared at once. Still, there was no doubt that before many 
minutes had passed it would be gone if Adela did not return, 
and at last Hilary pulled off a shoe, and as the animal came 
now in a straight line for the bread, he took careful aim and 
hit the intruder on the nose. 

The pig uttered an angry squeal, and jumped back; but as 
the shoe lay motionless, it concluded that it was probably 
something thrown it to eat, and in this belief it approached 
the foot-guard, turned it over, thrust its nose right inside, and 
lifted it up, flung it off its snout, and proceeded to taste the 
leather, when, to Hilary's horror, the bread met the ugly little 
pink eyes. 

The pig uttered a squeal of pleasure, and dropped the shoe. 
Hilary uttered a yell of horror, and threw the fellow shoe. 
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and the pig made for the bread, just as, armed with a long 
stick, Adela came round the comer, saw the position, and 
rushed at the intruder, whom a blow from the stick drove 
grunting away. 

" Oh, I am glad you came," cried Hilary. " You were only 
just in time." 

*' The nasty thing/' cried the lady, picking up the bread. 
"Had he touched it 1" 

"No," said Hilary pointedly; "sA^ had. But pray make 
haste." 

"Oh, what fun!" cried Adela, sticking the point of the 
stick into the bread, and then, with the weight at the end 
making the wand bend like a fishing-rod, she held it up bob- 
bing and bowing about to Hilary, who caught at it eagerly, 
and took a most frightful bite out of one side, leaving a 
model for the arch of a bridge perfectly visible to the young 
lady. 

"What lovely bread f said Hilar)', with his mouth full. 

Another model arch made in the bread. 

" I was so precious hungrj-." 

" I can see you were," cried Adela laughing. 

"But I say," said Hilary, with his mouth full; "this is just 
like feeding a wild beast in a cage." 

"But however did you come to be lierel" cried the girl. 

" Can't talk till Tve been fed a little more," replied Hilary. 
"I say, Addy, dear, how about that milk?" 

"That's what I was thinking," said the girl; "I can't pu'^^li 
that up to you on the stick." 
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"I WANT THAT MILK." 
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"No," said Hilary, munching away. "Wliat are we to 
do?" 

" I don't know, HiL" 

" I do." 

Ho took another tremendous bite, which made the two arches 
into one by the destruction of the model pier, laid the breml 
down on the window-sill, and was about to leap down, when 
he remembered something. 

" I beg your panlon," he said politely; " would you mind 
picking up my shoes on the end of that stick, and passing 
them up?" 

"Oh, Hilary!" 

" I was obliged to shy them at the pig to save my breakfast. 
Thank you," he continued, as she laughingly picked up a shoe 
on the end of the stick and passed it up. " Now the other. 
Thanks," he added, dropping them inside his prison. " Now 
I want that milk." 

As Adela picked up the jug the sailor dropped back after his 
shoes, put them on, ran to his straw bed, munching away the 
while, and drew out the cord that had been used to bind his 
legs. 

"How useful a bit of line always isl" he muttered as he 
climbed back to the window-sill, held on with one arm through 
the bars, and took another tremendous bite from the bread, 
nodding pleasantly the while at his old friend. 

"Why, Hil, how hungry you must have been!" she said. 
" Let me run and get some butter." 

" How hungry I am, you mean," he said. " Addy, dear, I 
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feel now just like what wolves must feel when they eat little 
children and old women. I'll never speak disrespectfully of a 
wolf again. Why, I could have eaten you." 

"Oh, what nonsense!" 

"I don't know so much about that^" he said; "but never 
mind about the butter; let me have some of that milk. Look 
here, tie one end of this cord round the handle of the jug, and 
then ril haul it up." 

He lowered down one end of the cord and watched her care- 
fully, munching busily the while, as she cleverly tied the end 
to the jug handle, and then held the vessel of milk up so that 
he should not have so far to haul. 

"Steady," said Hilary, with liis mouth unpleasantly full; 
and he softly drew the cord tight, but only to find that the 
want of balance would pull the jug so much on one side that 
half the milk would be spilled. 

"That won't do," he said; "and I can't wait for you to tic 
the cord afresh; besides, I don't think you could do it right. 
I say, Addy, drink some of it, there's a good girl; it would be 
a pity to spill any." 

Adela hesitated a moment, and then placed the jug to her 
lips, Hilary watching her attentively the while. 

"Steady," he cried excitedly; "steady! Don't drink it all." 

"Oh, Hilary," said the girl laughing, "what a greedy 
boy you are ! You're just as bad as you used to be over the 
cider." 

" Can't help it," he said. " There, drink a little more. You 
don't know how bad I am." 
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'*Poor follow!'' 8he said feelingly; and having drunk a little 
more she again held up the jug, which he drew rapidly to the 
window, but not without spilling a good deal 

"Hah!'' he exclaimed as he got hold of the vessel. "Good 
health." 

He drank long and with avidity; and then setting down the 
jug once more, partook of some bread, looking down the while 
at his little benefactor, and ending by saying: 

"Why, Addy, what a nice girl you have grown!" 

"Have l!" she said laughingly. "And what a great big 
fellow you have groAvn; and oh, Hilary," she said, with her 
face becoming serious, " thank you — thank you for being so 
vory, very kind to us the other day." 

" Yes," he said, " and this is the way you show it Now I'm 
better, and I want to know how you came here." 

" Oh, this is a very old house — a Place they call it — where 
papa and I have been staying for some time. Poor papa ia 
obliged to be in hiding." 

"And who lives here]" 

" Well, Hilary, perhaps I ought not to say," she said sadly. 

"Tell me, then, how far r.re we from the seal" 

"About eight miles." 

"Only eight miles] Well, how did I come here?" 

" I don't know. I want to know." 

"Am I a prisoner]" 

" It reems like it." 

"But wliero's everybody? I haven't heard a soul about till 
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you came. 
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*< They aie not iqi ye V' said Adehi glaneing over her shoulder. 
'< They have boen oat all nighty Hilaxy." 

"Oh, theiiyrmmaregalar smiigglei^adcD, Igappose. What 
place is this I am int" 

" The old chhpcl, Hilaiy. They say it's haunted, and for the 
moment^ when I saw yoa, I was frightened." 

''What! are there ghosts heret" said Hilary, glancing 
inside. 

" Yes, they say one walks there rometimes." 

"I only wish he had walked here last nighty and left the 
door open," said Hilary. "Bat I say, Addy, how funny that 
we should meet again like this." 

" Yes, isn't it, Hilary ? And yet," said the girl thoughtfully, 
" it is not funny, but sad, for the days arc not so happy now 
as they were when we played together years ago." 

"And we've both g^o^^^l so," said Hilary thoughtfully. 
"But look here," he exclaimed, as a sudden thought struck 
him. " I want to see somebody. I'm not going to be made 
a prisoner here in my own country. Tm not cross with 
you, Addy, but I must have this set right. Where is Sir 
Henry t" 

As he asked the question a distant voice was heard calling 
the young girl's name, and she turned, ran, and was out of sight 
in an instant 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A TEMPTING OFFER, 




ILARY sat upon the window-ledge and listened, 
but he heard no further sound; so, coming to the 
conclusion ^that though he was extremely indig- 
nant he was also still uncommonly hungry, he drained the jug 
of milk, and went on steadily until he had finished his bread, 
after which, feeling better, he let himself down from the ledge, 
which was anything but a comfortable place, and began walk- 
ing up and down the little chapel. 

For a few minutes he was too indignant to do more than 
think about his position; and he kept on muttering about ''A 
gross case of kidnapping!" "Cowardly scoundrels!" "Insult to 
king's officer!" and a few more such expressions; but having 
partaken of food he felt easier and soon had another good 
look round the place. 

It was only a portion of the old chapel, and had evidently 
been patched and used for different purposes of late years, 
so that its old religious character was to a great extent gone. 

" I don't think it would be so very hard to get out," he said 
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to himself, *' if » fellow mado qp his mind to It^ ^^ — h^XLo I 
here's some one ccHning at lasti" 

His quick ears had detected footsteps, followed by the un- 
locking of a door; then the steps passed over a boarded floor 
in some empty echoing room. 

Then he heard voices, and the unlocking of another door, 
when the voices and steps sounded plainer, and he b^an to 
understand how it was that his shouts had not been heard, for 
the people, whoever they were, now seemed to come down 
along a stone passage before tiiey stopped at and unlocked the 
door of his prisoa 

As the heavy old door was thro^7n open Hilary saw two 
things — one which made him very cross, the other which mado 
him very glad. 

The sight that roused his anger was Sir Henry Norland, in 
elegant half -military costume, with high riding boots and spurs; 
the other was a rough, ill-looking man, carrying a tray, on 
which was bread, a cold chicken, and what seciacd to bo a flask 
of French wine. 

Certainly Hilary had just partaken of food, but a draught of 
milk and some bread seemed only provocatives to fresh eating 
in the case of a young growing fellow who had been fasting for 
considerably more than twenty-four hours. 

"Set the tray down, Allstone," said Sir Henry. "Don't 
wait," he continued; " 111 lock the door after me when I come 
out" 

"The skipper said I was to keep charge of the young lad," 
said the man, surlily. 
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"Keep charge, then," said Sir Henry sharply, "but wait 
outside." 

The man scowled and withdrew, whereupon Sir Henry held 
out his hand. 

" Well, Hilary," he said, " you and I seem to meet under 
strange conditions." 

"May I ask, Sir Henry," cried Hilary sharply, and without 
looking at the extended hand, " why I am seized, bound, and 
]ddnapped in this disgraceful way)" 

"Certainly, my dear boy," said Sir Henry; "but let me teU 
you at once that I had nothing whatever to do with it" 

"Who had, then?" cried Hilary, with the blood flaming in 
his cheeks. 

" That I cannot exactly answer; but from what I can learn 
it seems that you were found prying rather too closely into the 
affairs of some friends of mine, and they pounced upon you and 
canied you off." 

"Ye3, and 111 pounce upon some of them," cried Hilary, 
"and carry them off." 

"When you get your liberty," said Sir Henry with a 
smile. 

"Yes; when I get my liberty," cried Hilary; "and that 
sha'n't be long first. Even now my commander will be search- 
ing for me." 

"Very likely, Hilary," said Sir Henry; "but you must be 
very hungry. I have only just learned of your being here, and 
that you had not been attended to. The habits of my friends 
here are somewhat nocturnal, and hence they are irregular hf 
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day. Come, at down, man, and eat We campaigners are not 
80 pariiGuIar as some people." 

He seated himself upon the straw as he spoke, and looked 
up so frankly and with such friendly eyes at the young man, 
that Hilary was slightly softened. 

^' Adela is here," he said 

** Yes, I know; I have seen her this mornings Sir Henry.'' 

" Seen her! Oh, yes, I see — ^from tiie window. But come, 
fall to.* 

Hilary glanced at the chicken and the bread, and felt dis- 
posed to resent his rough treatment, especially as just then the 
donkey brayed loudly, and fired off a salute of kicks against 
the side of the shed where he was confined; but there was a 
specially tempting brown side to that chicken, which looked 
tender and seductive, and Hilary argued that he should not 
be able to stand long upon his dignity if he starved himself, 
so he seated himself tailor-fashion beside the tray, and began to 
carve. 

" You'U take some, Sir Henry?" he said sulkily. 

"With pleasure," was the reply; and Sir Henry allowed 
himself to be helped, Hilary's carving being of a very primi- 
tive kind, but he managed to hack off a leg and a wing, and 
passed them to Sir Henry, who, in return, cut some bread, and 
poured out a glass of wine. 

The chicken came fully up to its looks, and those yvho dis- 
cussed it were very busy for some little time. 

"There is only one glass," said Sir Henry. " Will you drink 
first, ffilaryl" 
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" No, Sir Henry. After you." 

"But I stand in the place of your host," said Sir Henry 
smiling. "However, I will set you the example after the 
good old custom, so as to show you that the wine is not 
drugged." 

"His majesty King Charles of England!" said Sir Heniy, 
drinking a hearty draught before wiping his lips on a French 
cambric handkerchiel Then he refilled the glass and passed 
it to Hilary. 

" His majesty ICing George the Second of England," said 
Hilary taking the glass, "and down with the Pretender 1" 

He said this defiantly, as he gazed full in Sir Henry's eyes; 
but the latter only smiled. 

" You foolish boy," he said lightly; " how little you know 
what you are saying." 

" I know that I am speaking like a loyal officer of the king. 
Sir Henry, and that if I did my duty I should aiTest you at 
once on a charge of high treason." 

" And get my head chopped off, eh, Hilary? Rather comical 
that would be, my boy, for a prisoner to arrest his visitor, and 
keep him in prison with him; but how would you manage to 
give him up to the law?" 

Hilary bit his lip. Certainly it did seem laughable for him, 
a prisoner, to talk in such a way as that, and he felt vexed, and 
looked uneasily at his visitor; but he brightened up directly 
as he felt that he had shown his loyalty to the king he served. 

" So you believe in the Dutchman, Hilary?" 

" I don't undorstani you, Sir Henry," sa'.d the young man. 
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''I say you believe in the Dutchman — the man you call 
George the Second — the Pretender." 

''I do not beUeve in the Pretender," exclaimed Hilary 
quicUy. 

"Don't quibble, my boy," said Sir Henry Mailing. « You 
call my soverngn the Pretender, and that is what I call the 
man you serve. •Good heavens^ boy! how coold you devote 
your frank young life to such a SOTlcef* 

Hilary had finished all he wanted of the chicken, and he sat 
and gazed in the baronet's face. 

" Well," said the latter, " what are you thinkingl'^ 

" I was thinking, Sir Henry, how much better it would be 
if we were both to spcxJc out frankly. Now, what do you 
mean?" 

"What do I mean?" said Sir Henry thoughtfully. 

He stopped and remained thinking. 

" I'll tell you what you mean, Sir Henry, if you like," said 
Hilary. " You have come here now, secure in your power, if 
you like to call it so, and you are going to try and win me 
over by soft woi-ds to join the other cause." 

" Indeed 1" exclaimed Sir Henr}', changing his ground. " I 
did not say anything to make you think such a tiling as that" 

Hilary saw that he had made a mistake, and he, too, with- 
drew his argumentative position. 

" Perhaps I am wrong then," he said. 

"Presumably, Hilary. AVliy, my good boy, of what value 
would you be to us] I said what I did only out of compas- 
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This nettled Hilary, who, boy-like, had no little idea of his 
importance in the world. 

" Oh, no, my dear boy, I only felt a little sorry; and as to 
being in my power, really I have no power whatever here. I 
am, as I told you, only a visitor/' 

** On the Pretender's business," said Hilary sharply. 

" I did not say so," replied Sir Henry quietly. " But come, 
suppose we two enemies, in a political sense, leave off fencing 
and come doAvn to the matter of fact Hilary, my boy, I am 
very grateful to you for your reticence the other day. You 
saved my lifa" 

" I am very glad I served you, Sir Henry; but I hope I sliall 
never bo placed in such a situation again. If I am, sir, I shall 
be obliged to give you up." 

"From a stern sense of duty," said Sir Henry laughing. 
" Well, now I want to serve you in turn, Hilary. What can I 
do for youl" 

" Have me immediately set at liberty. Sir Henry." 

" Ah ! there you ask an impossibility, my boy. You know 
what you are supposed to have discovered]" 

" Yes." 

" And if you are set at liberty you will of course bring the 
Kestrd abreast of a certain part of the shore and land your 
men]" 

" Of course." 

" Then is it likely, my dear boy, that these people here will 
give you the opportunity] No; I am ready to help you in 
remembrance of old days; and if you will give your word of 
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honour as a gendeman not to go more than five hundred yards 
in anj direction from this old place I dare say I can get for 
you that length of tether." 

" Tm to promise not to escape t" 

''Most deddedly; and if you do I dare say I can manage 
for your life to pass far more agreeably than in your dose 
quarters on board the cutter, mth a peremptory, bullying 
oflScer." 

"Lieutenant Lipscombe is my officer, and a gentleman, Sir 
Henry.'* 

" Lieutenant Lipscombe is your officer, and he is no gentle- 
man, Hilary Leigh," said Sir Henry warmly. "But we will 
not discuss that As I was saying, I daresay I can manage to 
make your life pass pretty pleasantly here. Adela will be your 
companion, and you can be boy and girl together again, and 
spend your time collecting and fishing and boating on the little 
river. It will be pleasant for both of you. All you will have 
to do will be to hear, see, and say nothing. Better still — 
don't hear, don't see, and say whatever you like. I will take 
care that a snug room is provided for you, and you will have 
your meals with us. Now what do you say]" 

"What is to become of my duty to my ship?" 

"A prisoner of war has no duties." 

"But I am not a prisoner of war. Sir Henry." 

" Indeed, my boy, that you are, most decidedly. You and 
yours make war on thejgentlemen who fetch brandy and lace 
from the French coast" 

" And followers of the Pretender," said Hilary sharply. 
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" I accept your correction, my boy — and followers of his most 
gracious majesty King Charles Edward." 

"Stuff!" cried Hilary. 

" Every man according to his lights, my boy. But as I was 
saying, your people make war against these people, and they 
generally act on the defensive. Sometimes they retaliate. This 
time they have taken a prisoner — you." 

"Yes, hang them I" cried Hilary. 

" No, no," laughed Sir Henry, "don't do that. No yard-arm 
work, my boy. You see we do not offer to hang you; on the 
contrary, I offer you a comfortable happy life for a few months 
on parole." 

"A few months!" cried Hilary. 

" Perhaps a year or two. Now what do you say]" 

"No!" cried Hilary quickly. 

" Think, my boy. You will be kept a very close prisoner, 
and it will be most unpleasant. We want to use you well" 

"And you nearly smother me; you drag me here in a 
wretched donkey-cart; and you nearly starve me to death." 

"On chicken and wine," said Sir Henry smiling. "Come, 
Hilary, your parole." 

" No, Sir Henry," cried the young man, " Til give no parole. 
I mean to get away from here, and I warn you that as soon as 
I do m bring brimstone and bum out this miserable wasps' 
nest; so get out of the way." 

"Then I must leave you to think it over, Hilary. There," 
he continued, rising, " think about it FU come and see you 
this evening." 
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*^ Stop, Sir Henry," cried the young man, leaping up in turn; 
'Hhis is an outrage on an officer in the navy. In the king's 
name I order you to set me at liberty." 

" And in the king's name I refuse, Master Hilary." 

'' Then I shall take it^" cried Hilary, making for the door, 
which he reached and flung open, but only to find himself con- 
fronted by three rou^, sailor-looking feUows. 

*' You see," said Sir Henry smiling. *' Allstone, take away 
that tray. €k)od-bye for the present^ Hilary. I will see you 
to-night" 

He went out of the door, which was slammed to and locked, 
and Sir Henry Norland said to himself: 

<* I like the lad, and it goes against me to make him break 
faith; but it must bo done. My cause is a greater one than 
his. Once on bur side, he could be of immense service. He 
will have to be won over somehow, poor fellow. Let^s see what 
a day or two's caging will do." 

Meanwhile Hilary was angrily walking up and down his 
prison, wroth with Sir Henry, with himself, and with fate, for 
placing him in such a position, to ameliorate which ho climbed 
up to the window-sill and gazed out at the sunny meads. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ANOTHER CRUISE ASHORE. 




llEUTENANT LIPSCOMBE made up his mind half 
a dozen times over that ho would run into port 
>J and send in a despatch detailing Hilary Leigh's 
desertion; and each time that he so made up his mind, and had 
the cutter's head laid in the required direction, his eye became 
so painful that the cook had to supply hot water from the 
galley, and the worthy officer went below to bathe the injured 
optic. 

Each time as the inflammation was relieved the lieutenant 
unmade his mind, and decided to wait a little longer, going 
on deck again to superintend the repairs Joe Smith, the car- 
penter, familiarly known as " Chips," was proceeding \vith in 
the damaged deck. 

There was a great deal to do and the carpenter was doing 
that great deal well, but at his own pace, for " Chips " was not 
a rapid man. If he had a hole to make with gimlet or augur 
he did not dash at it and perhaps bore the hole a quarter or 
half an inch out of place, but took his measurements slowly 
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and methodically, and no matter vho or what was waiting he 
went Bteadily on. 

There was enoogh in the compomtion of " Chips ** to make 
anyone beUeve that he had descended from a family in the far- 
off antiquity who were bean; for he was heavy and bear-like 
in all his actions, espedaUy in going np or coming down a 
ladder, and his caution was proverbial amongst the crew. 

So deliberately were the proceedings now going on that 
Lieutenant lipscombe grew hot every time he went on deck, 
and the hotter the commander became the cooler grew "Chips.'' 

The lieutenant stormed and bade him make haste. 

" You are disgracefully slow, sir," be exclaimed. 

" Chips*' immediately found that his saw or chisel wanted 
sharpening, and left off to touch up the teeth of the one with 
a file, and the edge of the other on a stone well lubricated with 
oil 

The lieutenant grew more angry, and the carpenter looked 
at him in the calmest possible way, till in despair, eeeing that he 
was doing no good, but only hindering progress, Lieutenant 
Lipscombe went aft to his cabin and bathed his eye. 

" Lookye here," said Billy Waters the day after Hilary's dis- 
appearance, " I hope, my lads, I'm as straightforrard a chap as 
a man can be, and as free from mut'uous idees; but what I 
want to know is this: why don't we go ashore and have an- 
other sarch for our young orsifer?" 

** That's just what I says," exclaimed Tom Tully. 

"No, you don't, Thomas," crieil the gunner sharply. "You 
did nothing but grumble and growl all the blessed time we 
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was ashore, and say as our young orsifcr had cut on some games 
or another. I put it to you, lads; now didn't hel" 

"That's a true word," said one of the men, and several 
others agreed. 

"Yes," growled Tom Tully; "but that was when I weer hot 
and wanted to stow some wittles below, and my feet was as 
sore as if they'd been holystoned or scraped with a rusty naiL 
I'm ready enough now." 

" Then I think we ought to go. I don't like the idee o* for- 
sakin' of him." 

" Pass the word there for the gunner," cried the cori>oral of 
marines. "Captain wants him in his cabin." 

Billy Waters pulled himself together, straightened his pig- 
tail, and hauling up his slack, as he called it — to wit, giving 
the waistband of his trousers a rub up with one arm in front 
and a hitch up with one arm behind, he went off aft, and 
came back at the end of a quarter of an hour to announce that 
a fresh search was to be made for Mr. Leigh, and that they 
were to go ashore as soon as it was dusk. 

" What's the good o' going theni" said the boatswain. "Why 
not go nowl" 

" That's just what I was a-thinking," said Billy Waters; "but 
I s'pose the skipper knows best." 

Preparations were made and arms served round. The boat 
was to go under command of the gunner, and each man was 
supplied with a ration of biscuits, to be supplemented by a tot 
of grog before starting, which was to be just at dark, and the 
men, being all eager to find their young officer, who was a 
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groat fayourite, lounged about vaiting the order, a most 
welcome one on account of the |prog; but just as the grog was 
being mixed in its proper proportions the gunner was sent 
for to the cabin, where the lieutenant was still bathing bis 
eye. 

" Has that grog been served out^ Waters)" 

" No, your honour; it just a^ing to be dona"* 

" Go and stop it" 

*^ Stop it^ your honour) The men's grog V 

''Go and stop it» I say," cried the lieutenant irascibly. <*I 
shall not send the expedition to-night" 

Billy Waters went back and gave the order in the hearing 
of the assembled crow, from whom a loud murmur arose — truth 
to tell more on account of the extra tot of grog than the disap- 
pointment about searching for Hilary; but the latter feeling 
dominated a few minutes later, and the men lay about grumb- 
ling in no very pleasant way. 

" I say it's a shame, that's what I says it is," growled Tom 
Tully, "and it ought to be reported. For half a button I'd 
desart, and go and look for him myself — that's a])out what I'd 
do." 

Just then Chips, who had knocked off work for the night, 
struck in slowly, laughing heai tily the while : " Why don't 
you say as you won't go, my lads? Iltvs sure to send you 
then." 

<* That's a good 'un," said Tom Tully. 

"Ah! to be sure," said the boatswain. "I'm a officer, and 
csan't do it; but if I was you, seeing as we ouglit to fetch young 
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Mr. Leigh back aboard, I should just give three rattling good 
cheers." 

"What good would that dol" said Billy Waters dubiously. 

" Why, then the skipper would send for one of us to know 
what's the matter. 'Ship's crew mutinous, sir; says they 
wouldn't have gone ashore if they'd been ordered.'" 

"Well?" said Billy Waters, "I don't see that that would 
have been no good neither." 

" Why, don't you see? Soon as you says that he claps on 
his sword, takes his pistols, and orders you all into the boat; 
and says he, * If you dare to come back without Mr. Leigh I'll 
string one of you up to the yard-arm.'" 

" That's it," chorussed several of tlie men. 

"Yes," said Billy AYaters; "but suppose we do come back 
without him, and he do string us up — how then?" 

" Ah ! but he won't," said the boatswain. " Men's too scarce." 

" Well, I wouldn't have gone ashore in the boat^" said one 
man. 

"Nor I," "Nor I," chorussed half-a-dozen; and then they 
stopped, for the lieutenant had approached unseen, caught the 
words, and in a fit of fury he shouted to the boatswain : 

"Here, my sword — from the cabin!" he cried. "No; stop. 
Pipe away the boat's crew. You, Waters, head that expedi- 
tion!" And then, as if moved to repeat the boatswain's words, 
he continued, " And don't you men dare to come back without 
Mr. Leigh." 

The men had got their own way; but though they waited 
patiently for the rest of the lieutenant's order respecting the 
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extra tot of grog, that order did not come, and thqr had to set 

off without it 

They were in capital spirits, and bent well to thei^ oarii 
sending the boat surging through the water, and chattering 
and laughing like so many boys as soon as they were out 61 
hearing. No wondcTj for there is something ezoeediQgly 
monotonous in being cooped up day after day on boaid ship^ 
especially if it be a very small one; and there is no wondet at 
Jack's being fond of a run ashore. 

The evening was coming on Tciy dark, and a thick bilik 
of clouds was rising in the west, gradually blotting out the 
stars one by one, almost before they had had time to get well 
alight. 

" Pull steady, my lads," said the gunner. " Save a little bit 
of breath for landing." 

"All right, matey," said one of the men; and they rowed 
steadily, each stroke of an oar seeming to splash up so much 
pale liquid fire, while the boat's stem sent it flashing and spark- 
ling away in an ever-diverging train. 

" Now then, lads, steady," said Billy Waters, who seemed to 
have suddenly awakened to the fact that he ought to be more 
dignified, as became the officer in command. " We don't want 
to go for to let everybody ashore know we're coming." 

There was silence then, only broken by the splash of the 
water from the oars, and a dismal creaking noise of wood upon 
wood. 

" Shove a bit o' grease agen that there thole-pin o' yours, Tom 
Tolly. Your oar '11 rouse all the smugglers along the coast" 
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** ArVt no grease," growled Tom. 

"Then why didn't you get a bit out of a lantern afore you 
come aboard?'' 

" 'Cause nobody didn't tell me," growled Tom, who ceased 
rowing and splashed the space between the thole-pins with a 
few drops of water, when the noise ceased. 

"Steady, my lads, steady!" said Billy Waters, giving a pull 
at the rudder, so as to run the boat more west towards where 
tlie cliff rose high and black against the darkening sky. 

" Yer see " began Tom TuUy, and then he stopped. 

" Not werry far," said the man pulling behind hint 

"Well, what do you see, old Tommy]" said Billy Waters. 
" Give it woice." 

"Yer see," began Tom Tully, "I'm a chap as alius gets 
bullied as soon as he opens his mouth." 

"Soon as what chap opens his mouth t" said the gunner. 

"Why, ar'n't I a-telling of you]— ms," growled Tom Tully. 

"Well, what's the matter now?" said the gunner. 

" Well, I was a-wondering what we was going for ashore.** 

" Now, just hark at this hero chap I " said the gimner indig- 
nantly. 

"That's what I says," growled Tom Tully; "directly I 
opens my mouth I gets a bullying. I alius gets told I'm a- 
grumbling." 

"Well, come now," said the gunner, "speak out will youl 
What's the matter?" 

^'Oh, I don't want to speak out unless you like," said 
Tom. 
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" Yea, come, out with it, and don't lot's have no mutinous, 
onderhanJeJ waj'fi,"' cried the gunner iaiportantlj. 

"Well, what I want to know is, what we're a-going for 
aahorel" 

"Now just hark at him," cried Uio gunner, "grumbling 
ngain. Why, ar'n't we going to look after our young oraiferl" 

" Then why didn't we como in the daytime, and not wait 
until it was getting so pitch dark as you cun't see your hand 
afoi-e your eyeel" 

Billy Waters scratched his heaiL 

"Well, it is getting dork, old Tommy, sortinjy," he said 
apologetically. 

" Dark 09 Davy Jones's locker," growled Tom. " I wants to 
find Muster Leigh as much as anybody, but you can't look if 
you can't see." 

" That's a true word anyhow," said one of the men. 

"It's my belief aa our skipper's pretty nigh mad," continued 
Tom, giving s vicious jerk at bis oar, "or else he wouldn't be 
sending us ashore at this time o' night." 

"Well, it is late. Tommy," said the gunner; "but we must 
make the best on it^" 

" Yah 1 There ar'n't no best on it. All we can do is to get 
ashore, sit down on the sand, and shout out, ' Muster Leigh, 
ahoyl'" 

" There, it ar'n't no use to growl again, Tom Tully," said 
Silly Waters, reassuming hb dignified position of commanding 
officer. " Give way, my lads." 

The men took lot^, steady strokes, and noon after the boat 
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glided right in over the calm phosphorescent waves, four men 
leaped out as her bows touched the sand, and as the next 
wave lifted her, they ran her right up; the others leaped out 
and lent a hand, and the next minute the boat was high and 
dry. 

" Now then, my lads," cried the gunner, " what I propose is 
that we try and find our landmarks, and as soon as we have 
hit the place where Master Leigh left us we'll all hail as loud 
as we can, and then wait for an answer." 

Tom TuUy growled out something in reply, it was impossible 
to say what, and leaving one man to act as boat-keeper, they 
all set off t )gether along the shore. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



ATTACK AND DSFBAHi 




OM TULI4Y had marked dovm a toworing portion 

of the cliff as being over the spot where they had 
lost sight of their young officer, and, as it hap- 
pened, that really was pretty close to the place, so, trudging 
on in silence after giving a glance in the direction where the 
cutter lay, now seen only as a couple of lights about a mile 
from the shore, they soon reached the rocks, where the gunner 
called a halt. 

"Now, my lads," he said, "get all of a row, face inwards, 
and make ready to hail. We'll give him one good ^Kestrel 
alloy I' and that'll wake him up, wherever he is. Hallo! stop 
that chap ! There, he's dodged behind that big stone." 

The men wanted no further inducement than the sight of 
Bome one trying to avoid them. 

In an instant the quiet stolia row of men were dashing here 
and there among the rocks in chase of a dark figure, which, 
from a thorough knowledge of the ground, kept eluding them, 
darting between the rocks, scrambling over others; and had he 
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had to deal with a couple of pursuers ho would have escaped at 
once, but he had too many on his track, and fortune was rather 
against him, so that several times over he ran right upon one 
or other of the party and was nearly taken. 

The activity of the young man, for such he seemed to be, 
was something marvellous; and again and again he made a 
tremendous leap, scrambled over the rocks, and escaped. The 
last time, however, he dropped down in a narrow place that 
formed quite a cul-de-saCy and right in front of Tom Tully. 

"What! have I got youl" cried the great stolid fellow; and 
he made a dash forward, straddling out his legs as if on board 
ship, when, to his intense astonishment, his quarry bent down, 
dashed at him, ducked between his knees, struggling through, 
and throwing the great sailor headlong flat upon his face. 

The shout Tom Tully gave brought up Billy Waters; and as 
tlie stranger recovered his feet to escape in a fresh direction, he 
ran right into the gunner s aims, to be held with a grip like iron. 

The man had his arms free, however, and putting his fingers 
into his mouth he gave vent to a piercing whistle, close to the 
gunner's ear. 

"Oh, that's it, is it]" said Billy Waters. "WeU, my lad, I 
sha n't let you go any tlie more for that Here, lend a hand 
my lads, and lash his wristies and elbows together. We've 
got him, and we'll keep him till we get back Muster Leigh. 
Now then, Tom Tully, you hold him while I lash his wristies. 

That's your style. I say, he won't get away once I Look 

at that!" 

Tom Tully had, as be thought, taken a good hold of the 
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prisoner, when the man gave himself a sadden wrench, dived 
under the gunner's arm, and was gone. 

" Well, of all " b^an Tom Tully. 

''Why didn't you hold himf' cried the gunner. 

** I thought he was a man and not a slippery eel,'' cried Tom 
Tully. '* He's for all the world like one o' them big congers 
Muster Leigh caught off Hastings." 

''Yes," cried the gunner, ''but he did hold 'em when he 
caught 'em. Look out^ my ladsl he come your way." 

The men were well on the alert this time, and one of them, 
in spite of the darkness, saw which way the prisoner had taken, 
that being none other than the narrow passage between the 
rocks which Hilary had found. 

He saw him go down here, and then cauglit sight of him as 
he climbed over the rock. 

" This way," shouted the sailor as ho scrambled over after 
the escaping man, got into the chasm on the other side, and 
then following him, just in time to hear a dull, heavy thud, 
and his mate staggered back against him half stunned by a 
heavy blow. 

Just then there was a sharp whizz, and ho felt the wind of 
a blow aimed at him from the rocks above his head, to which 
he replied by lugging out liis hanger and dealing a vigorous 
blow at his unseen enemy, but witliout effect. 

"Here, this way," he shouted. "Watcre! Tom Tully! 
Here they are." 

A sturdy "Ahoy!" came in resiwnse, just as the first man 
bi^gan to scramble to his feet and stood rubbing his head. 
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"Where away?" cried Billy Waters. 

"Here hoi" replied both the men in the narrow pass; and 
heading the rest of the party, the gunner, after another hail or 
two, scrambled over and joined the two first men, every one of 
the party now having his unsheathed cutlass in his hand. 

"Well," cried the gunner excitedly, "where are they?" 

" Close here," said the man who had received the blow. "One 
of 'em hit me with a handspike." 

"And some one cut at me from up above on the rocks," cried 
the other. 

The gunner held up his hand to command silence, and then 
listened attentively. 

"Why there ar'n't no one," he cried in tones of disgust 
"You Joe Harris, you run up again a rock; and as for you, 
Jemmy Leeson, you've boon asleep." 

The two men indignantly declared that they had spoken the 
truth; but -with an impatient " Pish!" the gunner went forward 
along the narrow way. 

"Here, come along," he said; and as the words left his lips those 
behind heard a heavy blow, and Billy Waters came hastily back. 

" That ain't fancy," said one of the men, " unless Billy hit his 
head again the rocks." 

"It wam't my head," whispered the gunner drawing in his 
breath, and trying to suppress the pain. " It caught me right 
on the left shoulder. I shall be all right directly, my lads, and 
well give it 'em. I'll bet that's how they sarved poor Master 
Leigh ; and we've dropped right into the proper spot Just 
wait till I get my breath a bit' 
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"Think it's the smugglers?" said Tom Tully. 

"Sartain," was the reply. " I wish we had a lantern or two. 
But never mind. If we can't see to hit them, they can't see to 
hit us; 80 it's broad as it's long." 

"We shall want the pistols, shan't wel" said one of the 
mea 

" Pistols 1 no," cried the gunner. "Stick to your whingers, 
lads. It's no use to fire a piece without you can take good aim, 
and you can't do that in the dark — it's only waste of powder. 
Now, then, are you ready 1" 

" Ay, ay," was whispered back in the midst of the ominous 
silence that prevailed. 

" Then look here," cried the gunner, " I shall go in at 'em 
roosh; and if they downs me, don't you mind, lads, but keep 
on; go over me at once and board the place." 

" Lookye here," growled Tom Tully, " I'm 'bout as hard as 
iron; they won't hurt me. Let me go fust, capten." 

As he spoke the great fellow spat in his hand before taking a 
tighter grip of his weapon, and making a step forward. 

"Just you keep aft, will yer, Tom Tidly, and obey orders]" 
said the gunner, seizing the great fellow by the tail and drag- 
ging him back. "I'm skipper here, and I'm going to lead. 
Now, lads, are you all ready?" 

"Ay, ay," was the reply. 

" Then I ar'n't^" said the gunner. " That crack pretty nigh 
split my shoulder. Now I am. Close up, and hit hard. 
We're all right, my lads; they're smugglers, and they hit us 
fust" 
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The gunner made a dash forward, and, as they had expected, 
a concealed enemy struck a tremendous blow at him; but Billy 
Waters was a sailor, and accustomed to rapid action. By 
quickness of movement and ready wit he avoided the blow, 
which, robbed of a good deal of its force, struck Tom Tully full 
in the chest, stopping him for a moment, but only serving to 
infuriate him, as, recovering himself, he dashed on after the 
gunner. 

A sharp fight ensued, for now, as the sailors forced their way 
on, they found plenty of antagonists. Most of them seemed to 
be armed with stout clubs like capstan bars, with which they 
struck blow after blow of the most formidable character from 
where they kept guard at various turns of the narrow pas- 
sage, while the sailors could not reach them with their short 
cutlasses. 

It was sharp work, and with all their native stubbornness 
the little party fought their way on, attacking and carrying 
yard after yard of the passage, forcing the smugglers to retreat 
from vantage ground to vantage ground, and always higher 
and higher up the rocks. 

The attacking party were at a terrible disadvantage, for tiie 
place was to them like a maze, while the smugglers kept taking 
ihei9 in the rear, and striking at them from the most unez* 
pected positions, till the sailors were hot with a rage that grew 
fiercer with every blow. 

At the end of ten minutes two of the men were down, and 
Iho gunner and Tom Tully panting and breathless with their 
exertions; but far from feeling beaten they were more eager 
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than ever to come to close quartcra witli their antagonists, for, 
in addition to tlie fighting spirit roused ivithin thera, thoy were 
inflamed with the ido4i of the lar^ stores of smu^led goods 
that they would capture: velvets and laces and silks in eudlesa 
quantities, with kegs of brandy besides. That they had hit 
accidentally upon the party wlio hail seized Mr. Leigh they 
had not a doubt, and so they fought bravely on till they 
reached a narrower pass amongst the rocks than any they had 
yet gone through. So narrow was it that they could only 
approach in single file, and, hemmed in as they were with 
the rocks to rigbt and loft, the attack now resolved itself into 
a combat of two — to wit^ Billy Waters and a great broad- 
ahonldered fellow who disputed his way. The men who backed 
up the big smuggler were apparently close behind him; but it 
was DOW too dark to see, and, to make matters worse for the 
gonnor, there was no room for him to swing his cutlass; all be 
oonld do was to make clumsy stabs with the point, or try to 
guard himself from the savage thrusts made alt him with ttie 
capstan bar or club by the smuggler. 

This went on for some minutes without advantage on either 
code, till, growing tired, Billy Waters drew back for a mo- 
ment " Now, my lads," he whispered, " I'm going to roosh 
him. Keep close up, Tom Tully, and nail him if I go 
down." 

Tom Tully growled ont his assent to the order given to him, 
and the next moment the gunner made a dash forward into 
the darkness, striking sharply downwanls with bis cutlass, so 
eharply that the sparks flew from the rock, where his weapon 
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strack, whilo on recovering himself for a second blow he found 
that it, too, struck the rock, and Billy Waters uttered a yell as 
he started back^ overcome with superstitious horror on finding 
himself at the end of the narrow rift, and quite alone. 

" What*s the matter, matey f growled Tom Tully; "are you 
hurti" 

" No. Go and try yourself," said the gunner, who was for 
the moment quite unnerved. 

Tom Tully squeezed by, and, making a dash forward, he 
too struck at the rock, and made the sparks fly, after which he 
poked about with the point of his cutlass, which clinked and 
jingled against the stones. 

" AVhy, they ar'n't here !" he cried. " Look out 1" 

Every one did look out, but in vain. They were in a very 
narrow passage between two perpendicular pieces of rock, and 
they had driven the smugglers back step by step into what 
they expected to find to be a cavern crammed with treasure; 
but now that the end was reached they could feel nothing in 
the dark but the flat face of the rock, and this seemed to slope 
somewhat over their heads, and that was alL 

Billy Waters' surprise had now evaporated along with his 
alarm, and pushing to the front once more he set himself to 
work to find how the enemy had eluded them. 

They could not have gone through the rock, he argued, and 
there was no possible way that he could feel by which they 
had climbed up. Neither was ascent possible by scaling the 
rock to right or left, unless they had had a ladder, and of that 
there did not seem to have been any sign. 
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For a few moments tlie gunner stood as if nonphuwed. Thfdi 
ah idea occurred to him. 

Taking a pistol from his belt he quickly drew out the bollM 
and a portion of the powder before flashing off the other Oter 
some which he laid loose upon the rock. 

This lit up the place for the moment, but revealed nothing 
more than they knew before^ and that was that they were 
walled in on either side by rock, and that a huge mass rose Up 
infroni 

'' It's a rum 'un,** growled Tom Tully ; and then again, ** tf s 
a rum 'un. I say, Billy Waters, old mate, what's gone o' them 
chaps?" 

The gunner felt ready to believe once more that there was 
something "no canny" about the affair, but he shook off the 
feeling, and began searching about onco more for some sign 
or other of his enemies; but he sought in vain, and at last 
he turned to his companions to ask thom what they had 
better do. 

Such a proceeding would, however, bo derogatory to his dig- 
nity, he thought, so he proceeded to give his opinion on the 
best course. 

"Look here, my lads," he said in a whisper; "it seems to 
me that we ought to have come on tliis trip by dayliglit." 

" That ore's what I said," growled Tom Tully. 

" All right. Tommy, only don't be so precious proud of it," 
said the leader. " I says we ought to have come on this trip 
by daylight." 

"As I says afore, that's what I did say," growled Tom Tully 
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again; but this time his superior officer refused to hear him, 
and continued: 

" As we didn't come by daylight, my lads, wo ought to have 
had lanterns." 

" Ay, ay," said one of the men. 

'* So I think," said the gunner; " we'd best go back and get 
the lanterns, so as to have a good search, or else come back and 
do the job by daylight." 

" Ay, ay," was chorussed by three of the party. 

" Yes, it's all very well to say * Ay, ay,' and talk about lan- 
terns and daylight," growled Tom Tully; "but I don't like 
going off and leaving one's work half done. I want to have a 
go at that chap as fetched me a crack with a handspike, and I 
shan't feel happy till I have; so now then, my lads." 

"What's the good o' being obst'nit, Tommy]" said his 
leader. " No one wants to stop you from giving it to him as 
hit you, only just tell me where he is." 

"That ar'n't my job, Billy Waters," cried the big fellow; 
" that's your job. You leads, and I does the fighting. Show 
him to me and I'll make him that sore as he shall wish he'd 
stopped at home.'' 

" Come on, then, and let's get the lanterns, and come back 
then," said the gunner. " It ar'n't no use to be knocking our- 
selves about here in the dLrk. Come on." 

He tried to lead the way back as they had come, each man cut- 
lass in hand, and well on the alert in case of attack; but nothing 
interposed to stop them as they scrambled and clambered over 
the rocks till they got to the open shore once more, just ad, hi 
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front of them and out in the pitchy blackness, there vas a flush, 
a report, and then the wall of darkness closed up once more. 

"Oh! ah, we're a-coming," said Billy Waters, who, now that 
the excitement was over, began to feel very sore, while his com- 
panions got along vci-y slowly, having a couple of sorely-beaten 
men to help. " Anybody make out the ship's lights J " 

" I can see one on 'em," growled TuUy. 

"And Where's our boat!" cried the gunner. "Jim Tanner, 
ahoy !" 

"Ahoy!" came in a faint voice from & distance. 

" There ho is," said Billy Waters. " Come, my lads, look 
alive, or we sliall have the Bkifijier firing awaj- more o' my 
powder. I wish him and Jack Brown would let my guns alone. 
Now then, Jim Tanner, where awayl" 

"Ahoy!" came again in a faint voice, and stumbling on 
through the darkness, they came at last upon the boat-keeper, 
tied neck and heels, and lying in the sand 

"Who done this!" cried the gunner. 

"I dnnno," eaid the man; "only cast me loose, mates." 

This was soon done, the man explaining that a couple of 
figorea auddenly jumped upon him out of the darkness, and 
bound him before he could stand on his defenca 

" Why, you was asleep, that's what you was," cried the gunner 
angrily. "Nice job we've made of it My! ar'n't it dark) 
Now, then, where's this here boatt Bring them two wounded 
men along. IXyer heart" 

"Oh, it ar'n't been such a very bad time," growled Tom 
Tullj; "we did have a bit of a fight!" 
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*« Fight 1 ay! and didn't finish it. Now, then, Tom Tully, 
Where's that boat] Can you see her]" 

**Ycs; here she is," growled the big sailor; "and blest if 

some one ar'n't took away the oars; and yes that they 

have. No getting off to-night, lads; they've shoved a hole in 
her bottom." 

"AVhat!" cried Billy Waters, groping his way to the boat; 
and then, in a hoarse, angry voice, " and no mistake. She's 
stove in!" 






(IW) 




CHAPTEH XVTL 



A FEW IDKAS OK ESCATE. 



i 



ILARY LKIGH felt very angry at being ahut up in 
Ills prison, but the good breakfast with which ho 
had been supplied went some way towards molli- 
fying him, and as he sat upon the window-sill he fiilt that Sir 
Henry would much like to win him over to liis side, 

"And he is not going to do it," he Bald half aloud. 

It was a lovely day, and as he sat there gazing out at tho 
view, ho thought he had never seen anything so beautiful 
before. It was wonderful, too, how a comfortable meal had 
improved his appreciation of what he saw. 

But even then there were drawbacks. A rough and narrow 
stone seat, upon which you can only sit by holding on tightly 
to some rusty iron bars, docs go against the full enjoyment of 
a scene, eBpcciallj' if you know that those rusty iron bars pre- 
vent you from going any farther. 

So before long Hilary gi'ew weary of his irksome position, 
and, letting himself down, he had a walk along each side of the 
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old chapel, striding out as fast as he could, till ho fancied he 
heard his old plapnate outside, when he bounded up to the 
window again, but only to be disappointed. 

This went on hour after hour, but still Adela did not come, 
and as the afternoon wore on he began to think it extremely 
cruel and unsympathizing. 

'* She knows Tm shut up here like a bird in a cage, and yet 
she does not come to say a single word to cheer me." 

The side where the window was seemed darkened now, for 
the sun had got well round to the west, and as he climbed up 
for another good look out the landscape seemed to wear fresh 
charms, exciting an intense longing to get out and ramble over 
the sunshine-flooded hills, or to lie down beneath the shaded 
trees. 

He was accustomed to a prison life, as it were, being shut up 
BO much within a little sloop; but that wooden prison was 
always on the move, and never seemed to oppress him as did 
the four dull walls of his present abode. 

" I shall wear out the knees of my trousers in no time, if Fm 
to be kept in here long," he said, as ho was in the act of mak- 
ing a run and a jump for another look out; but he stopped 
short just in the act, for he fancied he heard the rattle of a 
key, and directly after he knew he was not deceived, for there 
was a heavy step, then another, and then a key was placed in 
the big door. 

" Well, this is being made a prisoner, and no mistake. Hallo, 
handsome!" he cried aloud, as the forbidding-looking man 
addressed by Sir Henry as Allstone entered the place with 
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another looking little more andable, and both were bringing 
Bomething in the shajw of foori 

'■\ATiatf" said the man Buriily, 

"I said 'Hallo, handaoinel'" cried Hilary. "Eavo you 
coiae to let ine ont'i" 

The man uttered a low hoai-so chuckle, which sounded like 
a laugh, but his face did not move a luuEcle, aud he looked as 
if ho were scowling heavily. 

" We'll carry you out some day, my young buck," ho said, 
"feet foremost There's a littlo burying-ground just outaide 
the place hero." 

"Thank you," rqiliod Hiiory. "Is that meant for a 
jdie?" 

"Joke? Ko, I never joke. Here I've brought yoasome* 
thiug to eat, and you won't get any more till to-moirow." 

He Bet the rough tray he carried on tlio floor, and the man 
who was with him did the same, after which they both stood 
and stared at the prisoner. 

" Send him away," said Hilaty suddenly, and he pointed to 
the fresh man. 

"What fori" 

"I want to talk to you." 

Allstone gave his head a jerk and the man went outside. 

" Look here," said Hilary, " how long are you going to keep 
me here)" 

" Till the ekipi>cr is tired of you, I sujipose, or till Sir Henry's 
gona" 

"And then you'll let me gol" 
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" Oh, yes," said the man grimly. " We shall let you go 
then." 

There was another hoarse chuckle, which appeared very 
strange, for it did not seem to come from the man, who scowled 
at him in the same heavy, morose way. 

" Oh ! come ! you're not going to frighten me into the belief 
that you can kill me, my man," cried Hilary. " I'm too old for 
that" 

"Who's to know if we did?" said the fellow. 

•* Why, you don't suppose that one of his majesty's officers 
can be detained without proper search being made. You'll 
have the crew of my ship over here directly, and they'll bum 
the place about your ears." 

"Thankye," said the man. . ** Is that all you want to sayl" 

"No. Now look here; I'll give you five guineas if you'll let 
me go some time to-night You could break through ^at 
Window, and it would seem as if I had done it myself.*' 

For answer the man turned upon his heel and stalked out of 
the place without a word. 

" Get out, you rude boor 1" cried Hilary, as the door slammed 
and the key turned. " Kill me and bury mel Bahl I should 
like to see them do it" 

A faint noise outside made him scale the window once more; 
but there was no sign of Adela, so he returned. 

" Well, they're not going to starve me," he said to himself, 
as he looked at the plates before him, one containing a good- 
looking pork pasty, the others a loaf and a big piece of butter, 
while a large brown jug was half full of milk. 
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Tbero was a coaple of ktiives, too, tbo larger and stronger of 
ivhich ho took and thrust beneath the straw. 

"What a piggish way of treating & fellow I" ho muttered. 
" No chair, no tabic; not bo much aa a stool. Well, I'm not 
very hungry yet, and as this is to last till to-morrow I may as 
well wait." 

He stood thinking for a bit, and tJa-n the idea of escaping 
caiuo more strongly than ever, and ho went and examined tlio 
door, wliich seemed strong enough to rosist a battering-ram. 

There was the window as the only other likely weak place, 
but on climbing up and again testing the mortar with the point 
of hia knife, the result was dislieai'tciiing, for the cement of tlio 
good old times hardened into something far more difficult to 
deal with than stone. In fact, be soon found that he would bo 
more likely to escape by sawing through tbo bars or digging 
through the Btone. 

"Well, I mean to get out if Lipscombo don't send and fetch 
me; and I'll let thom see that I'm not quite such a tame animal 
as to settle down to my cage without some effort;" and u he 
epoke he looked up at the ceiling as being a likely place to 
attack. 

He had the satisfaction of seeing that it was evidently weak, 
and that with the exercise of a little ingenuity there would be 
no difficulty in cutting a way through. 

But there was one drawback — it was many feet above hi» 
head, and impossible of access without scaffold or ladder. 

"And I'm not a fly, to hold on with my head downwards," 
he said, half aloud. 
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He slowly lowered himself from the window-sill, and had 
another good look at the walls, tapping them here and there 
where they had been plastered; but though they sounded hol- 
low, they seemed for the most part to be exceedingly thick, and 
offered no temptation for an assault. 

He stood there musing, with the place of his confinement 
gradually growing more gloomy, and the glow in the sky 
reminding him of how glorious the sea would look upon such 
an evening. 

There were a few strands of straw lying about, and he 
proceeded to kick them together in an idle fashion, his 
thoughts being far away at the time, when a sudden thought 
came to him like a flash. 

The place was paved with slabs of stone, and it had been the 
chapel of the old mansion; perhaps there were vaults under- 
neath, or maybe cellars. 

The more he thought, the more likely this seemed. The old 
builders in that part of England believed in providing cool 
stores for wine and l>cer. In many places the dairy was under- 
ground, and why might there not be some place below here 
from which he could make his escape 1 

He stamped with his foot and listened 

Hollow, without a doubt 

He tried in another part, and another; and no matter where, 
the sound was such as would arise from a place beneath whose 
floor there was some great vault 

"That'll do," he said to himself, with a half laugh. "I'm 
satisfied; so now I'll have something to eat." 
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Tho evening was closing in ns ho seated himsoif upon the 
Etraw and began his meal, listeniag the while for some Bign at 
the iireaencQ of Adela under liis priaoii window, but ho listeuod 1 
in vain. There was the evening eong of the thrush, and ha j 
could hear poultry and tho distant grunting of hia friend tha ' 
pig. Now and then, too, there came through the window the 
Boft cooing of tho pigeons on the roof, but otherwise there v 
not a Gounij, and the place might have been deserted hj hnmaa 
kind. 

" So much tho bettor for nic," lie e&id, " if I want to escape;" 
and having at last fluishcd his meal, ho placed the remains on 
one side for use in the morning, and tried to find a likely stone 
in the floor for loosening, but he had to give up because it was 
80 dark, and climbed up once more to the window to gaze out 
now at the stars, which moment by moment grew brighter in 
the east. 

There was something very soft and beautiful in the calm of 
the summer night, but it oppressed liim \vith its solitude. In 
one place he could see a faint ray of liglit, apparently from 
some cottage window; but that soon wont out, and tiie scene 
that had been so bright in the morning was now shrouded in 
a gloom which almost hid the nearest trees. 

Now and then he could hear a splash in the moat made by 
fish or water-vole, and once or twice he saw the star-bejewelled 
surface twinkle and move as if some creature wore Bwimming 
across; but soon that was all calm again, and tho booming, 
buzzing noise of some great beetle sweeping by on reckless 
wing sounded quite loud. 
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" It*8 as lively as keeping the middle watch," said Hilary im- 
patiently. " Tlie best thing I can do is to go to sleep." 

Hilary Leigh was one not slow to act npon his convictions, 
and getting down he proceeded to make himself as snug a nest 
as he could in the straw, lay down, pulled some of it over him, 
to the great bednsting of his uniform, and in five minutes he 
was fast asleep. 




CHAPTER XVIir, 



niLLY WATERS FINDS IT OUT. 



'IELL," said Billy Watcn;, "of all the cowardly, 
snealting tricks anybody could do, I don't know 
a worse one tlian staving in a man's boat. Yah! 
a fellow who would do such a thing ouglit to bo etrung up at 
the yard-arm, that he ought!" 

"Every day," growled Tom TuUy. "AVcll, matey, how is 
we to get aboard f 

"What's tho good of asking mcl" cried Billy Waters, who 
was regularly 'out of temper. " Leave that gun alone, will 
yerl" he roared as there was another flash and a report from 
the cutter, " It's enough to aggravate a hangcl, that it is," he 
continued. " No sooner have I left tho cutter, and my guns 
that clean you might drink grog out of 'cm, than the skipper 
and that Jack Brown gets fooling of 'cm about and making 'em 
foul. They neither of 'em know no more about loading a gun 
than they do about being archbishopa; but they will do it, and 
theyll be a-busting of 'em some day. Firing again, jnst as if 
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we don't know the first was a recall ! Here, who's got a loaded 
pistol 1" 

" Here you are, matey," said Tom Tully. 

"Fire away, then, uppards," said the gimner; "and let 'em 
know that we want help." 

The flash from the pistol cut the darkness; there was a 
sharp report, and the gunner fired his own pistols to make 
three shots. 

" There," he said, replacing them in his belt. "That'll make 
him send another boat, and if that there Jacky Brown's in it I 
shaU give him a bit of my mind." 

There was a long pause now, during which the weary men 
sat apart upon the sands, or with their backs propped against 
the sides of the damaged boat, but at last there came a hail 
out of the darkness, to which Tom Tully answered with a sten- 
torian "Boat a-hoy-oy!" 

"Who told you to hail, Tom Tully 1" cried the gunner. 
" I'm chief orsifer hero, so just you wait until you are told." 

Tom Tully growled, and the gunner walked down to where 
the waves beat upon the shingle just as the regular plash-plash 
of the oars told of the coming of the boat from the cutter with 
the boatswain in command, that worthy leaping ashore, fol- 
lowed by half a dozen men. 

" What's onl" he cried. " Have you found Muster Leigh?" 

" No." 

"What did you signal for]" 

" Boat Oum's stove in, and we've got knocked about awfuL* 

" Whatl by the smugglers]" 
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"Ay, my lail. They l>eat us off." 

"Then, now there's roinforecmcnts, let's go and carry all 
afore ua" 

" It's all verj- fine for you, coming frcsli and ready, to talk," 
Baid tlio gunner; " but it ar'n't no uae, my lad — ^we're rcg'lar 
beat out. They got away somclioiv, and you want daylight to 
find 'em." 

""nien you may go np the side of tlio cutter first, my lad, 
that's all I've got to say," said the boatswain. " Yon don't 
catch me facing the 8ki]>per to-night." 

It was a close pack to get all Uie men on board, but it wu 
8ucccssf\il!y accomplished, the stovc-in boat taken in tow, and 
the side of the cutter reached at last, wLci-g, as the boatswain 
had v^uely hinted, there was a storm. Billy Waters was 
threatened with arrest, and he was abused for an hour for his 
clumsy management of the expedition. 

"A child would have managed it better, sir," cried tho 
lieutenant; "but never was officer in his majesty's service 
worse served than I am. Not one subordinate have I on whom 
I can depend; I might just as well got a draught of boys from 
the guardship, and if it was not for the men and the marinea 
I don't know what I should do. Pijie down." 

The men were piped down, glad enough to get something to 
eat, and then to crawl to their hammocks, out of which they 
rolled in the morning seeming little the worse for their eng^o- 
ment, tho injured men being bruised pretty severely, though 
they would not own to their hurts, being too eager, as they put 
it, to go and pay their debts. 
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For quite early the cutter began to sail in pretty close to the' 
shore, the carpenter busy the while in getting- a fresh plank in 
the bottom of the stovc-in boat, having it ready by the time 
the lieutenant mustered his men and told them ofP into the 
boats, leaving tlie boatswain in command of the cutter and 
leading the expedition himself. 

The men fancied once or twice that they could see people 
on the cliflfs watching their movements, but they could not be 
sure, and as the boats grated on the shingle the rocks looked 
as desolate and deserted as if there had not been a soul there 
for yexirs. 

The men were well armed, and ready to make up for their 
misadventure of the previous night, and Billy Waters being 
sent to the front to act as guide he was not long in finding out 
the narrow entrance amongst the rocks, but only to be at fault 
directly after, on account of places looking so different in 
broad daylight to what they did when distorted by the shadowy 
gloom. 

He had come to the head-scratching business, when a rub is 
expected to brighten the intellect, and felt ready to appeal to 
his companions for aid and counsel when he suddenly recol- 
lected that they had clambered over a rock here, and this he 
now did, shouting to his companions to come on, just as the 
lieutenant was approaching to fulminate in wrath upon his sub* 
ordinate's ignorance. 

" Hero you are," he cried, and one after the ether the men 
tumbled down the rock, following him through each well- 
rftmembercd turn — spots impressed upon them by the blows 
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thej hod rooeivoil, until they were brought to a etand-stilj in a 
complete nii-desac, tlirougli a pas^nge so narrow that one niau 
coulil have liold it against a dozen if there had been anything 
to ]iol(l. 

The iieut«nEint squeezod his way past the men till hu stood 
beside his suborJinat*. 

"Well, why bavo you brougbt us horol" he exclaimed. 

" TluB bore's the place where we chased 'em to, jour honour," 
said the gunner, "and liion tliey ilisappeared like." 

"But you said it waa so dark that you could not eee any 

"Yes, your honour, wo couhlii't hartlly ace 'om; but thoy 
disappeared all the samo." 

"Wheret Howr' 

"Some'eres here, your honour." 

"Nonsense, man I The rock's thirty feet high hero, and they 
could not go up that." 

"No, your honour." 

"Then where did they gol" 

•'That's what none of us can't tell, your honour." 

"Look here, Waters," said the lieutenant in a rago; "do 
you mean to teil mo that you have let me lead his majesty's 
force of marines and sailors to the attack of a smugglers' strong- 
hold, and thQn got nothing more to show than a corner in tlio 
rocks!" 

Billy Waters scratched his head again and looked up at the 
face of the rock, then at the sides, and then down at his fcot, 
before once more raising his eyes to his commander. 
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**No\7, sir!" exclaimed the latter, "what have you to say]" 

Billy Waters appealed to the rocks again in mute despair, 
but they were as stony-faced as ever. 

*' Do you hear me, sir]" cried the lieutenant. "The fact of 
it is that you all came ashore, got scandalously intoxicated, and 
then began fighting among yourselves." 

" No, we didn't," growled Tom TuUy from somewhere in the 
rear. 

" Who was that] What mutinous scoundrel dared to speak 
like that]" cried the lieutenant; but no one answered, though 
the question was twice repeated. "Very good, then," con- 
tinued the lieutenant; " I shall investigate this directly I am 
back on board. Waters, consider yourself under arrest" 

" All right, your honour," said the gunner; " but if I didn't 
get a crack on the shoulder just about here from some one, Fm 
a Dutchman." 

"Ay, ay," was uttered in chorus; and the members of the 
previous night's party stared up at the rocks on all sides, in 
search of some evidence to lay before their doubting com- 
mander; but none being forthcoming, they reluctantly followed 
him back to the open shore, where, as there was nothing to be 
seen but rocks, sand, and stones, and the towering cliff, they 
proceeded back to the boats. 

"Fools! idiots! asses!" the lieutenant kept muttering till 
they embarked, the gunner and Tom Tully being in one boat, 
the lieutenant in the other, which was allowed to get well on 
ahead before the occupants of the second boat ventured to 
speak, when Tom Tully became the spokeiman, the gunner 
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being too much put out by tho rebufT he liad met with to do 
mure than utter an occasional }^ow1. 

" Lookye here, my lads," saij Tully; " orter this here, I'll bo 
blessed." 

That was all he eaid; but it was given in so emiihutic a taiie, 
and evideatly meant so much, that his messmates oil nodded 
their heads in sago acquiescence with his remark. Tlicn Ihey 
looked at each other and bant steadily to tbeir oars, in ex- 
pectation of what was to take place as soon as they got oa 
board- 
By tlio time they were tlirce-quarters of tlio way Billy Waters 
had somewhat retovtirod himaelf. 

"I've got it," he exclaimed, 

"Got what)" said three or four men at once. 

"Why that 'ere, I see it all now. Them chaps lives a-top 
o' the cliff when they ar'n't afloat, and they've got tackle rigged 
up ready, and what do they do but whip one another up the 
side o' the rock, just as you might whip a lady out of a boat up 
the side of a three-decker. 

Tom Tully opened his mouth and stared at the gunner in 
open admiratioa 

""Why, what a clever chap you are, Billyl" he growled. 
" I shouldn't ha' thouglit o' tliat if I'd lived to hundrcd-and- 
two." 

"I soe it all now plain enough, mates," continued the 
gunner. " I was hitting at that chap one minute in the dark, 
and then he was gone. He'd been keeping me ofT while hia 
mates was whipped up, and then, when his turn came, up he 
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goes like a bag o' biscuit into a warehouse door at Portsmouth, 
and FIl lay a tot o' grog that's what's become of our young 
orsifer." 

"Hark at him!" cried Tom Tully, giving his head a sido- 
wise wag. '^ That's it for sartain; and if I wouldn't rather 
sarve under Billy Waters for skipper than our luff, I ar'n't 
hero." 

" You'd best tell him, then, as soon as we get on board," 
said one of the men. 

" What ! and be called a fool and a hidiot !" cried the gunner. 
" Not I, my lads. I says let him find it out for hisself now, 
for I sha'n't tell nothing till I'm asked." 

In this spirit the crew of the second boat reached the side 
of the cutter, went on board, the boats were hoisted up, and 
Billy Waters had the pleasure of finding himself placed under 
arrest, with the great grief upon his mind that his guns were 
left to the tender mercies of the boatswain, and a minor sorrow 
in the fact that his supply of grog was stopped. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. 



IjH^WfOW loiig Hilary had been asleep lie did not know, 1 

I MpPj but he was araused suddenly by aoraething touch- 
C^fl^ufel iny liis face, and bo hy thorc «ide awake on the 
instant, wondering wbat it meant. 

And now for the first time the hardsliip of bia position came 
vith renewed force. He was accustomed to a roagh life on 
board sliip, where in those days there were few of the liuniriea 
of civilization, but there he had a tolerably comfortable bed. 
Here he had straw, and the absence of a coverlet of any de- 
Bcription made him terribly cold. 

The cold chill did not last many seconds after his awaking, 
for he felt a strange sensation of heat come over him; liia 
hands grew moist, and in a state of intense excitement he lay 
wondering what it was that had touched his face. 

He could not be sure, hut certainly it felt like a cold, soft 
hand, and he waited for a renewal of the touch, determined to 
grasp at it if it came again. 

He was as brave as most lads of his age, but as he lay tliere, 
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startled into a sudden wakefulness, it was impossible to help 
thinking of Adela*s words spoken that morning and his own 
light remarks, and for a time he felt in a strange state of per- 
turbation. 

All was perfectly still, and it was so dark that he could not 
for some time make out the shape of the window against the 
night sky; but inside his prison there was a faint light, so faint 
that it did not make the wall visible, and towards this he strained 
his eyes, wondering whence it came. 

"Why, what a coward I am!" he said to himself, as he 
made an eflfort to master his cliildish fears. " Ghosts, indeed I 
What nonsense! Tm worse than a child — afraid of being in 
the dark." 

He lay listening with the straw rustling at his slightest 
movement, and then, unable to bear the uncertainty longer, 
he started up on one elbow. 

As he did so there was a quick noise to his right, and he 
turned sharply in that direction. 

"I might have known it," he muttered — "rats. I daresay 
they swarm in this old place. How did that fellow get in] I 
saw no holes." 

Unable to answer the question, he turned his attention to 
the faint light that seemed to pervade the place, and, after a 
time, he made out that it stnick down through some crack or 
crevice in the ceiling. 

As he tried to make out wlierc, it seemed to die away, 
leaving the place as black as ever; but now, in place of the 
depressing silence, he could hear that something was going on. 
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There was a dull noiso somewhere below him, making liis 
heart beat fast with escitoinent, for it was an CDdorsement o£ 
his ideas that there was a cellar or vault. Then, in the dia- 
tance, he fancied he could hear the rattle of chains, and the 
impatient stamp of a horse, with once or twice, but very faintly 
heard, a quick order or ejaculation. 

"I wonder whether there are many rata here!" ho tliought, 
for he wanted to get up and clamhcr to the window, and look 
out to Bee if he could witness any of the proceedings of hia 
cap tors. 

It was an unpleasant thought that about the rats, for, as a 
matter of course, he began directly afterwards to recall all the 
old stories about people being attacked by rats, and half de- 
voured by the fierce little animals ; and it was some time before 
he could shake off the horrible idea that if he moved dozens of 
the little creatures miglit attack him. 

Making an effort over himself to master his cowardly feel- 
ings, he sprang up and stood listening; but there was not so 
much as a scuffle of the tiny feet, and groping his way to the 
wall beneath the window, he climbed up and looked out, but 
could see notliing, only hear voices from the other side of the 
house. 

Directly after, though, he heard some one apparently coming 
to his prison; for tJiore were the steps upon the boarded floor, 
then others upon a stone passage, and a light shone beneath 
his door. 

" They sha'n't find mc up here," ho thought; and he lowered 
himself down; but, to his surprise, instead of whoever it was 
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coming right to his door, he seemed to go down some steps, 
with another following him. The light disappeared^ and then 
the footsteps ceased, and ho could hear the rumbling mutter of 
voices below his feet 

" I hope they are not getting up a gunpowder plot below," 
said Hilary to himself, for his dread had given place to curiosity. 
" I'll be bound to say that there's a regular store of good things 
down there waiting to be turned into prize-money for my 
lads when I once get back on board. Hallo ! here they come 
again." 

The ascending steps were heard plainly enough, and the light 
reappeared, shining feebly beneath the door; and, going softly 
across, Hilary looked through the great keyhole, and could see 
the ill-looking man Allstone with a candle in one hand and a 
little keg that might have contained gunpowder or spirit upon 
his shoulder. 

" Here," ho whispered to his companion, " lay hold whilo I 
lock up." 

It was all in a moment. Tlie keg was being passed from 
one to the other, when, between them, they let it fall with a 
crash, knocking the candle out of Allstone's hands. 

Hilary saw the flash of the contents of the keg as the candle 
fell upon the stones; then there was the noise of a dull explo- 
sion that rattled the door; and as the prisoner started back 
from the door a stream of blue fire began to run beneath it, 
and he heard one of the men yell out : 

" There's that young officer in there, and he'll be burned to 
death 1" 



CHAPTER XX. 



I FIEBY TRIAU 



' was » terrible position, anj for a few jnomonta 
Hilary felt helpless to move. 
Tli!it blue stream of Kre came gurgling and 
fluttering beneath the door, spreading r&pidly oyer the floor, 
filling the chapel ivitli a ghastly glare; and the prisoner saw 
that in a few moments it would roach the straw. 

Even in those exciting moments ho fully comprehended tho 
affair. Ho knew, as in a case he had once seen on shipboard, 
that this was spirit of extraordinary strength, and that the 
vapour would explode wherever it gathered, even while the 
surface of the stream ivas burning. 

Ho did not stand still, though, to tlunk, but with all the 
matter-of-fact, business habitude of one accustomed to a life of 
emergencies, he proceeded to drag the straw into the comer 
farthest away from the incrensing flame. 

The next minute be saw that this corner was the one nearest 
the window, and that if he had to take refuge there, and the 
flame extended to the straw, there would bo a tremendous 
blaze almost beneath him. 
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Setting to work, he dragged it away into another corner, 
sweeping up the loose pieces as rapidly as he could, and even 
as he did so the fluttering blue-and-orange flames advanced 
steadily across the floor, cutting off" his access to the window, 
and rapidly spreading now all over the place, for the passage 
had a gradual descent to the door, and nearly the whole of the 
spilt spirit came bubbling and streaming in. 

It was a beautiful, although an appalling sight, for the sur- 
face of the spirit was all dancing tongues of fire — red, blue, 
and orange, mingled with tiny puff's of smoke and bright 
sparks as it consumed the fragments of straw that lay upon 
the stones. 

It had reached the opposite wall now, and ran as well right 
up to the window, the floor being now one blaze, except in the 
comer where Hilary stood on guard, as if to keep the flames 
back from the straw. 

But now he found that he had another enemy with which to 
contend, for a peculiarly stifling vapour was arising, producing 
a sensation of giddiness, against which he could not battle; 
and as Hilary drew back from the approach of the tiny sea 
of waves of fire, pressing back, as he did so, the straw, he 
felt that unless he could reach the window he would be 
overcome. 

There was no time for pause; help, if it were coming, could 
not reach him yet In another instant he knew that the straw 
would catch fire. Even now a little rill of spirit had run to it, 
along which the flames were travelling, so, nerving himself for 
the effort^ he made a dash to cross to the window. 
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At his first Btep tbe buniing spirit Hplashed up in 
flames; at his seconfl, the firo rose above his aiiblos; then, 
placing ilia foot uiKm ft plate tliat had been left upon the floor, 
ho slipped and foil headlong into the burning 
eecmcd to rise nnd liuk him angi'ily. 

The sensation was sharp to his hands, hut not too putij 
and, fortunately, he kept his face from contact with the 
wliilo struggling up he for the moment lost his nerve, and 
ready to rush frantically about the place. 

Fortunately, however, he mastered himself, and dashed at 
the window, leaped at the sill, and climbed up to breathe the 
pure cool air that was nishing in, just as the straw caught fire, 
blazed up furiously, and the place rapidly filled with rolling 
clouds of smoke. 

He could not notice it, however, for the flames that flattered 
about his garments where they were soaked with the spirit, and 
for some few minutes he thought of nothing but extinguishing 
the purply blaze. 

They burned him but slightly, and in several places went out 
as the spirit became exhausted; but here and there the woollen 
material of his garments began to bum with a peculiar odour 
before he had extinguished tho last spark. 

Meanwhile, altliough the straw blazed furiously, and the 
smoke filled the place so that respiration would have been im- 
possible, no help came. Tlie spirit fluttered and danced as it 
burned, and save here and there where it lay in inequalities of 
the floor, it was nearly consumed, the danger now being from 
the straw, which still blazed. 
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Fortunately for Hilary, although ho could feel the glow, his 
foresight in sweeping it to one corner saved him from being 
incommoded, and the heat caused a current of cool night air to 
set in through the window and keep back the blinding and 
stifling fumes. 

Ho listened, and could hear shouts in the distance; but no 
one came to his help, and he could not avoid feeling that if ho 
had been dependent upon aid from without he must have lost 
his life. Fortimately for him, just at a time when his fate 
seemed sealed, the flames from the burning straw reached their 
height, and though they blackened the ceiling they did no 
worse harm, but exhausted from the want of supply they sank 
lower and lower. There was not a scrap of furniture in the 
place, or salient piece of wood to catch fire, and so as the spirit 
burned out, and the blazing straw settled down into somo 
blackened sparkling ash, Hilary's spirits rose, and with the 
reaction as he clung there by the window came a feeling of 
indignation. 

" If I don't be even with some of them for this !" he muttered. 
"They half starve me, and then try to bum me to death." 

** Yes, that's right," he cried. " Bravo, heroes ! Come, now 
the danger's over." 

For as he sat there he could hear hurrying feet, the rattle of 
a key in the chapel door, and shouts to him to come out 

The smoke was so dense that the fresh comers could not 
possibly see him where he sat in the window, and they cried 
to him again to come out 

"I sha'n't come," said Hilary to himself] "you'll only Io<jk 
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me up somewhere else, and now I have found out as much 
have, perhaps I sliall be better off wliere I am." 

" There'll be a pretty noise about this when Sir lleury comes 
back," cried a voice, which Hilary recognized as that of the ill- 
looking fellow Allstono. " You clumsy fool, droppii^ that 
keg!" 

" It was as much you as me," cried another. " I sha'n't 
all the blame," 

" The lad's burned to death Uirough your clumsiness," 
tinned Allstone. 

"And ft whole keg of the strongest brandy wasted," said 
another dolefully. 

" The place nearly burned down too," said another. 

" Here, go in somebody," cried Allstone. " Perhaps he isn't 
qnite dead, and I suppose we must save him if we can. Do 
you heart Go in some of you." 

"Who's going in)" said another voice. "There's smoke 
enough t« choke you. Why don't you go in yourself)" 

"Because I tell you to go," cried Allstone savagely. "I'm 
master here when the skipper's away, and I'll bo obeyed. Go 
in, two of you, and fetch the boy out." 

" He don't want no fetching out," said one of the men, tta tlie 
current of air that set from the window drove the smoke aside 
and revealed the dimly seen figure of Hilary seated in the 
embrasure holding on to the iron bars. " He don't want no 
help; there he sits." 

Allstone, who had been seized with a fit of coughing and 
choking from the effects of the blinding, pungent smokot did 
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not speak for a few moments, during which the smoke went on 
getting thinner and thinner, though, as the men had no lights, 
everything was still very obscure. 

"Oh, you*re up there, are youl" cried Allstone at last 
"Come down, sir; do you hcarl" And he spoke as if he were 
addressing a disobedient dog; but Hilary remained perfectly 
silent, truth to say, almost speechless from indignation. 

"What do you mean by pretending to be smothered and 
burned to death, heyl" cried the fellow again, roughly. "Why 
don't you answer? Get down." 

"Out, bully!** cried Hilary angrily. "Why, you insolent 
dog, how dare you speak to a king's oflBcer like that? Why, 
you ugly, indecent-looking outrage upon humanity, you set fire 
to the place through your clumsiness, and then come and insult 
me for not being burned to death." 

" Haw! haw! haw!" laughed one of the mea "Well crowed, 
young game-cock." 

" You cowardly lubbers, why didn't you come sooner to help 
me, instead of leaving me to frizzle here? I might have 
burned to death a dozen times for aught you cared." 

"Haw! haw! haw!" laughed a couple of the men now, to 
Allstone's great annoyance. 

"Hold your tongue, and come down, boy," he cried. "You 
can't stop there." 

" Be off and lock the door again, bully," cried Hilary. " You 
great ugly, cowardly hound, if I had you on board the Kestrel, 
you should be triced up and have five dozen on your bare 
back." 
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"Haw! hiiwl haw!" camo in a. regular cLorus this time, for 
tlie danger was over. 

" I'd like to look on while ihe crow of you were being talked 
to by the boatswain," cried Hilary, angrily — "a sot of cowardly 
loons." 

"That'll dol" cried Allstone, who was hoarse with passion, 
"Go in and fetch him out" 

No one stirred, and Allstono went in himself, but only to bo 
seized \vith a furious fit of coughing which lusted a couple of 
minutes or so, and to tiis eompaiiiona' intense deliglit. 

The fit over, the fellow went in again and stood beneath the 
window, 

" Come down 1" he cried ; but as Hilary did not condescend to 
notice him Allstone Bcizod the young man by one of his legs, 
with the result that be clung with both hands to the iron bars, 
and raiaiDg up his knees for a moment, kicked out with aa much 
cleverness as Ids friend the jackass, catching Allstone full in the 
chest and sending him staggering back for a few steps, where, 
unable to recover his balance, he went down heavily in a sitting 
position. 

There was a roar of laughter from his companions, who 
stamped about, slapped their legs, and literally danced with 
delight; while, in spite of his anger and indignation at this 
scoundrel of a smuggler daring to touch a king's officer, Hilary 
could not lielp feeling amused. 

But matters looked tragic directly aft«r instead of comic, for, 
uttering a fierce oath, the man sprang up, pulled out his cutlass, 
and made at the prisoner. 
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Active as a leopard, Hilary sprang down to avoid him, when 
the pieces of the hroken plate — the remains of that which had 
thrown the young officer down into the burning spirit — this 
time befriended him, for AUstone stepped upon a large fragment, 
slipped, fell sprawling, and the cutlass flew from his hand 
with a loud jangling noise in the far comer upon the stone 
floor. 

Quick as lightning, and while the other men were roaring 
with laughter, Hilary dashed at the cutlass, picked it up, and, 
assuming now the part of aggressor, he turned upon Allstone, 
presenting the point of his weapon, and drove the ruffian before 
him out of the place, turning the next moment upon his com- 
panions, who offered not the slightest resistance, but retreated 
before him laughing with all their might 

Hilary was about to seize the opportunity to chase them 
onward through the passage and try to escape, but Allstone 
was too quick for him. t 

On being driven out the man had taken refuge behind the 
door, and as the last man of his companions passed he dashed 
it to, striking Hilary full and driving him backwards into the 
chapel, as it slammed against the post with a heavy echo, and 
was locked and bolted. 

" Stop there, and starve and rot," the ruffian cried through 
the keyhole furiously, as Hilary stood panting and shak- 
ing flrst one hand and then the other, against which the 
door, to the saving of his face, had come with tremendous 
force. 

" We'll see about that," said Hilary to himself, as he gave the 
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cutlass & flourish; and tlien, as the steps died down tb& passa^ 
and lie heard the farther door close, with the steps of the w 
passing over the empty boni-dcd room, he laughed at tfaa 
change that had como over the scene diuin^ the last quarter ot 

ttn hour. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



TEMPTATION. 




HERE was something ludicrous in the struggle that 
had taken place, especially as Hilary had so thor- 
oughly won the day; but at the same time there 
was a very unpleasant side to his position. It was in the middle 
of the night and very dark, save in one comer of the stone- 
floored place where the remains of the heap of straw displayed 
a few sparks, and sent up a thin thread of smoke, which rose 
to the ceiling and there spread abroad, the rest having passed 
away, driven out by the draught caused by the open door. He 
had not a scrap of furniture; the straw was all burned, and the 
floor of his prison was stone. 

Still there was one good thing upon his side— one which 
afl^orded Hilary the most intense satisfaction, and this was the 
fact that he had secured the cutlass. Not that he wanted it for 
fighting, though it might prove useful in case of need for his 
defence; but it suggested itself to him as being a splendid im- 
plement for raising one of the stones in the floor, with which 
help he might possibly get into the cellars or vaults below, and 
80 escape. 
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"But I don't, li]io goiog to sleep on the stones," said Hilary to 
himself, and tucking the cutlass under his arm, ha felt the 
flooring in different places. 

To his surprise he found it perfectly dry, for the intensely 
strong Epirit had hnmod itself completely oat, leaving not 80 
much as a humid spot; and after climbing up to look oDt at the 
dark night, Hilary saw that the fire was as good as extinct, and 
ended by sitting donti. 

The atones were very cold, but ha felt weaiy, and at last so 
intense a desire to sleep came upon him that ho lay down, and 
iu spite of the hardness of his couch and tlie fact that he bad 
no pillow but his arm, he dropped off into a heavy sleep, from 
which he did not awaken till the sun was shining in through 
the window upon the smoke-blackened walla 

Hilary's first thought was concerning his cutlass, which was 
safe by his side, and, jum|>ing up, he listened. Then ho went 
to tho door and listened again, but all was perfectly still. 

What was he to do? he asked himselt He felt boto that 
Allstone would come before long, and others with him, to obtain 
possession of the weapon, and he was equally determined not 
to give it up. He might fight for it, but, now that be was 
cool, he felt a repugnance against shedding blood; and, besides, 
he knew that he must be overcome by numbers, perhaps 
wounded, and that would make a very uncomfortable state of 
things ten times worse. 

The result was that he determined te hide the cutlass; bat 
where) 

He looked around the place, and, as far as he could see, 
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there was not a place where he could have hidden away a 
bodkin, let alone the weapon in his hand. 

Certainly he might have heaped over it the black ashes of 
the straw and the few unbumed scraps; but such a proceeding; 
would have been childish in the extreme. 

It was terribly tantalizing, for there was absolutely no place 
where he could conceal it; and at last, biting his lips \nih vexa- 
tion, he exclaimed, after vainly looking out for a slab that he 
could raise: 

"I must either fight for it or throw it out of the window; 
and rd sooner do that than he should have it back. Hurrah ! 
That will do 1 " he cried eagerly, as a thought struck him. 

Laying down the cutlass, he leaped up to the window, pressed 
his face sidcwise against the bars, and looked down, to see that 
the grass and weeds grew long below him. 

He was down again directly and seated upon the floor, wherc^ 
after listening for a few moments, he stripped down one of his 
blue worsted stoutly-knitted stockings, sought for a likely place, 
cut through a thread, and, pulling steadily, it rapidly came 
undone, furnishing him with a slight line of worsted several 
yards long. 

Leaping up, he rapidly tied one end round the hilt of the 
cutlass, climbed to the window, and lowered the weapon down 
outside, till it lay hidden amongst the grass close to the wall 
Then he tied the shght thread close down in the rusted-away 
part of one of the bars, descended again, and raked up some 
ashes, with which he mounted and sprinkled them over the 
thread, making it invisible from inside; after which he de- 

(UO) M 
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Eccndcd, feeling quite hopeful that tlio i>la:i woulii not be dis- 
covered. 

This done, he seemed to have more time fur a look round at 
tlio eS'ccts of the fire; but boyond a little blackeuiog of tha 
ceiling and the b^ap of ashes, tlieie was nothing much to see. 
The" etrong epirit had buraed itself out without doing mora 
than scorch the bottom of the door; but he had a hvely recol- 
lection of the strange scene as the little blue tongues of fire 
seemed to be fiuttering and dancing all over the place. 

Just then lie noticed the corner where ho had placed th« 
remains of Ills pluvious uight'M meal, and iherc were Ul6 
empty plates— for not a scrap of the food was left; and this 
satisfactorily indorsed his ideas respecting the touch that had 
BO startled him into wakefulness. 

" Better be awakened by that than by the blaze of fire," he 
said half aloud. " Oh, won't I give Sir Henry a bit of my 
mind abont the ti-eatment I meet with here, and — here ho is," 

For just then he heard the tramp of feet over the boarded 
floor, the flinging open of the first door, then the steps in the 
passage, and he altered his opiuion, 

"No!" ho exclaimed; "it's old Allstone coming after his 
cutlass," 

He was quite right, for, well armed, and followed by four 
men, Hilary's jailer entered the place, glanced sharply round, 
and exclaimed: 

"I've come for that cutlass." 

"Have you)" said Hilary coolly. 

"Hand it over," 
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" I have not got it," said Hilary coolly. 

" Don't tell me lies," said the fellow roughly. " Here, lay 
hold." 

Five to one was too much for resistance, so Hilary submitted 
patiently to the search that was made, to see if he had it con- 
cealed beneath his clothes. 

" There's nothing here," said one of the men ; and Allstone 
tried himself, flinching shari)ly as the prisoner made believe to 
strike at him. 

Then he carefully looked all round the place, which was soon 
done, and the fellow turned to him menacingly: 

" Now then," he cried, " just you speak out, or it will be the 
worse for you. Where's that cutlass]" 

Hilary looked at him mockingly. 

"I'll tell you the strict truth," he thought; and he replied, 
" I dropped it out of the window." 

"It's a lie," cried the ruflSan savagely; "I dont believe 
you." 

"I knew you would not," said Hilary laughing. 

" Where is it then ] " 

"I swallowed it." 

"Whatl" said the fellow staring. 

" Hilt and all if you like. Now, do you believe thaf?" 

The man stared at him. 

"Because you would not believe the truth, so there's what 
you asked for — a lie." 

The fellow stared at him again, seized hold of him, and felt 
him all over in the roughest way. Then, satisfied that the 
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weapon waa not concealed about the lad's person, he looked 
round the place once more, walked to tho side of the room so 
as to get a view of the windaw-lodge, and then he turned to 
Hilary once more. 

"^Mien dill you drop it out?" he said sliarply. 

"As soon as I awoke this morning," replied Hilary. "Just 
before you came," 

" Come along, my lads," said the fellow, who then withdrew 
with his followers. The door clanged to, was locked, and as 
Hilary listened he heard them all depart, securing the farther 
door behind thora; and, satisfied that they were gone, he 
nimbly diaibcd up to tho window, raised the cutlass by means 
of the worsted, and having taking it in he descended once 
more, unfastened and rolled up the tliread for further use, and 
then thrust tlie weapon down under his vest and into the left 
leg of his trousers, feeling pretty sure that they would not 
Bearch him again. 

A few minutes later he heard voices, and going beneath 
the window, and raising himself up till his ear was level with 
tho ledge, he could hear all that was said, and he knew that 
the men were searching for the sword. 

" Don't seem to be about here," said one of the men. 

"Look well," Hilary heard Allstone say. 

"That's just what we are doing. Think he did throw it 
ovcrl" 

"Must have done so," said Allstone; "there isn't a place 
anywhere big enough to hide a knife." 

"Then some one's been by this morning and picked it 
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up," said one of the men, " for it don't seem to be anywhere 
hera" 

** Turn over that long grass," said Allstone, " and kick those 
weeds aside." 

Hilary heard the rustling sounds made by the men as they 
obeyed their leader; but of course there was no result. 

"Somebody come by and picked it up," said the man again; 
and, apparently satisfied, the party went away, Hilary raising 
his eyes, saw the smugglers go round the comer of the house 
below the ivied gable, leaving him wondering whether they 
would come back 

" They may," he thought; " and if they do, they will see 
that IVe got this thing tucked in here." 

Quickly taking out the worsted he secured it to the cutlass, 
and lowering it once more out of the window, tied the thread 
to the bar. 

"It's safest there, 1*11 be bound," he muttered; and he had 
hardly made his arrangements for concealment when he heard 
the steps coming, and began walking up and down as the door 
was opened, and, staring at him doubtfully, Allstone came in 
with two men bearing some breakfast iw the prisoner, while 
their leader went round Hilary again, searchingly noting every 
fold of his garments before once more withdrawing. 

" He must have seen it if I had it on," said Hilary, as he 
once more found himself alone, when he eagerly attacked the 
provisions that had been left. 

After satisfying his hunger, he was a good deal divided in 
his mind as to what to do about the weapon, which might 
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prove to be so valuable an impIoiucDt in bis attempt to e»cap«. 
If left outside luid ficarcheil for ngoiu, the Emugglere muat find 
it; but the chances wore that tlioy would nob go and look agiiiu, 
so he decided to leave it where it was. 

The maming wore on without a single incident to take his 
attention, and ho epcnt the time in examining the floor of Iu'b 
piisoD, giving a tap here and a tap tliere, and noting where it 
Bounded most hollow. 

It was a long task, but ho had plenty of time upon his hands, 
end he at last decided that he would make his attack upon a 
entail etono in tlie comer by the wall which contained the 
window, that was not only the darkest place, the li^dit seem- 
ing to pasa over it, but there was a hollower echo when he 
struck the stone, from wliicli ho hoped that the slab was thinner 
than the rest. 

lie drove the knife in all round and found that it passed in 
witliout difficulty; and as he examined the place, he found to 
his great delight that some time or other there had evidently 
been a staple let into the slab, probably to bold a great ring 
for raising the atono, and undoubtedly this was a way down to 
the vaults below. 

What he wanted now was a good supply of straw to lay 
over that part of tho floor to conceal any efforts he might 
make for raising the stone, and meanwhile dusting some of the 
ashes and lialf-bnrned straw-chaff over the spot, he awaited 
Allstone's next appearance with no little anxiety. 

Towards afternoon be hoard steps, and evidently his jailer 
was coming; but to his snqirise, instead of Allstono being 
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accompanied by two or three men, liis companion was Sir 
Henry Norland, who had evidently just returned from a 
journey. 

"Ah, my dear Hilary," ho exclaimed, "I have just been 
hearing of your nairow escape. My dear boy, I cannot tell 
you how sorry I am. You are not in the least hurt, I hope?" 

" No, Sir Henry, not in body," said the young man distantly; 
" but you see all my prison furniture has been destroyed. Will 
you give orders that I am to be supplied with a little more 
straw?" 

" I gave orders that a mattress and blankets, with a table 
and chairs, should be brought here before I went out," said 
Sir Henry, "with a few other things. Good gi-acious! I had 
no idea the fire had been so bad. Did it bum everything?" 

"My furniture was what I asked to be replaced — a little 
straw," said Hilary bitterly. " I had nothing else." 

Sir Henry turned frowning to the man, and said a few 
words in a low but commanding tone to him which made him 
scowl; but he went off growling something to himself in a sulky 
manner. 

" My dear Hilary," said Sir Henry, " I did not know you 
had been so badly treated. I am so much engaged upon His 
Majesty's business that I am afraid I have neglected you 
sadly." 

"Indeed, Sir Henry? And now you have come to say that 
I am at liberty to go free and attend to His Majesty's busi- 
ness?" said Hilary with a sarcastic ring in his words. 

"Will you?" said Sir Henry eagerly. 
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" Yob, of course," said Hilary. " I Berve the king, and I am 
rpiuly to do anything in the king's name." 

Sir Ilonry smiled pityingly, 

" We miBuiiilerstand each other, Hilary. But come, my boy, 
lot us waste no wonls. Listen. I come ta you armed with 
powers to make you a great and honoured man. Join na, 
Hihiry. We know that you are a skilful officer, a clever sailor. 
Yoii are the merest subordinate now; but throw yourself heart 
and soul into the Stuart cause, help to restore the king to liis 
rights, and you shall rise with IiinL Young as you are, I have 
a fijileiidid offer to make you. As you arc, you acri'e under a 
miserable oiEcei-, and in time you may rise to a captaincy. 
Join us, and, as I say, young as you are His Majesty gives yon 
through mo the rank of captain, and knighthood shall follow if 
you serve him well." 

"Have you nearly done, Sir Henry!" said Hilary coldly. 

"Done, my dear boy, I want to introduce you to a band of 
truly chivalrous noblemen and gentlemen who will receive you 
with open arms. I want you to be my friend and fellow 
patriot — to aid mo with your advice and energy. I want you 
to leave this wretched prison, and to soar above the contempt- 
ible task of putting down a few miserable smugglers, I want 
you to como out of this place with me at once, to become once 
more the companion of my little Adela, who sends lior messagG 
by mo that she is waiting to take you by the hand. Come: 
leave the ivret«hed usurper's chains, and be free if 3'ou would 
he a man. Adela says — Hark ! There she is," 

As he spoke there came in through the window, beariiig 
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with it the memories of bright and happy times, the tones of 
the giri's sweet young voice, and as Hilary listened he closed 
his eyes and thought of the bright sunny country, the joys of 
freedom, the high hopes of ambition, and a warm flush came 
into his cheeks, while Sir Henry smiled in the satisfaction of 
his heart as he whispered to himself the one word — ^^Won/^* 
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H-aa very templing. The country looked so bri^t 
and beautiful from his prison window; the 
of his old comiianiou brought u[i such a host of 
pleasant recollections, and it would have been delightful to 
renew the old intimacy. Then, upon tlio other hand, what 
would he give upl A dull monotonous life under a tyrannical 
superior, with but little cjianee of promotion, to receive honour, 
advancement, and no doubt to enjoy no little adventure. 

It was very tempting, and enough to ■ make one with a 
stronger mind than Hilary Leigh waver in his allegiance. 

As ho stood there thinking tlie song went on, and Hilary 
felt that did ho but say yes, and swear fealty to one who be- 
lieved himself to be the rightful king of England, he would be 
at Jiborty to join Adcla at once. There would be an end to hia 
imprisonment, and no more wretched anxiety. 

He had done his duty so far, ho argued, and bo was doing 
his duty when fortune went against him, and he was made a 
prisoner, so to a certain extent his chp.nginj; sides might be 
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considered excusable. He had had little else but rough 
usage and disconifoi-t since he went to sea, and the offers now 
made to him by Sir Henry were full of promise, which he knew 
tlie baronet was too true to hold out without perfect honesty. 

Taken altogether — that is in connection with his position, and 
the probability that he might be kept here a prisoner for any 
length of time, and that most likely he had already been reported 
by Mr. Lipscombe as a deserter — there was such a bright pro- 
spect held out that Hilary felt for the time extremely weak and 
ready to give up. 

Meanwhile the song went on outside, for all these thoughts 
ran very quickly through the young man*s brain. Then Adela's 
voice died away, and Hilary opened his eyes to see Sir Henry 
standing there, with a smile upon his handsome face, and his 
hand extended. 

" Well, Captain Leigh," he said, laughing, " I am to clasp 
hands with my young brother in the good cause ? " 

" You will shake hands with me. Sir Henry," said Hilary, 
"for we are very old friends, and I shall never forget my 
happy days at the old hall," and he laid his hand in that of the 
baronet. 

" Forget them ! No, my dear boy," cried Sir Henry enthu- 
siastically. "But there will be brighter days yet. Come along 
and join Adela; she will be delighted to have you with her 
again. Come along! Why do you hang back] Why, Hil, my 
boy, you have not grown bashful]" 

"You love the young Pre 1 mean Charles Stuart?" said 

Hilary quietly, as he still held his old friend's hand. 
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" Lore, my hoyt Yes, Heaven bless Lim! And so will you 

when you meet hira. He will take to you with your frauk 
young Bailor face, Hilarj'." 

" No, Sir Henry," Hilary reiJied sadly. " I Lave heard that 
he is gciiorally frank, and an honourable gentleman," 

"All Uiat, Hilary," cried Sir Henry enthusiastically. "Ho 
13 ro^ al in his ways, and I am £ure he will like you." 

" If he is what you say. Sir Henry," replied the young man, 
" ho would look with coldness and contempt upon a Ecoundrel 
and a traitor." 

" To be sure ho would," said Sir Henry, who in his elation 
and Lclief that he ha<\ won Hilary over to the Pretender's 
cause was throiva off his guard. 

"Then why do you talk of his liking mo, if, after signing 
my adhesion to him whom I look upon as my rightful king, 
I deserted him at the first touch of difficulty? No, Sir Henry, I 
could not accept your oifer without looking upon myself after- 
wards as a traitor and a villain, and I am sure that you would 
be one of the first men to think of me with contempt." 

Sir Henry dropped the hand he held in astonishment, com- 
pletely taken aback, and a heavy frown came upon his brow. 

"Are you mad, Hilary?" he exclaimed. "Do yon know 
what you are refusing 1" 

"Yes, Sir Henry, I know what I am refusing; but I hope 
I am not mad." 

"Honour, advancement, liberty, in jilace of what yon are 
enduring now." 

" Yes, Sir Hcury, I can see it all" 
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^' Adela's friendship— my friendship. Oh, my dear boy, you 
have not considered all this." 

"Yes, Sir Henry, I have considered it all," said Hilary 
firmly; "and though you are angry now, I am sure that the 
time will come when you will respect me for being faithful to 
my king, just as you would have learned to despise me if I had 
broken my word." 

Sir Henry did not reply, but turned short upon his heel and 
walked to the door, rapped loudly till the key was turned, and 
then without glancing at Hilary again ho left the place. 
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* WAV 01' KSCAPF, 




■JILAUY stood in tha centra of Uie oIU chapel, gazing 

at the closed door, and listening to tlic rattle of the 
holts. Ho ivaa full of rcgrt'ls, fur, left early au 
orphan, he had been in the liabit of looking up to Sir Henry 
Gomewhat in the way that a hoy would rejjard & father; and 
he was grieved to the lieart to think that so old and dear a 
friend should look upon him as an ingratc. 

But at the same time he felt lighter at heart, and there was 
tlie knowledge to support hini that he had done his duty at a 
very trying time. 

" I should have felt that every right-thinking man had looked 
down upon me," lie said, half aloud, "and little Adcla would 
have been ashamed when she know all, to call nie friend." 

He stood with liis eyes still fixed upon the door thinking, 
and now his thoughts were mingled with Litter feelings, for he 
was still a prisoner at the luercy of a set of lawless men. Sir 
Henry being no doubt merely a visitor here, and possessed of 
but little authority. 
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" And I know too much for them to let me go and bring a 
few of our lads to rout out their nest," he said, half aloud. 
" Never mind, they won't dare to kill me, unless it is by acci- 
dent," he added giimly, and then he ran to the window to see 
if Adela were in sight 

Practice had made him nimble now, and leaping up, he caught 
the bars, drew himself into the embrasure, and peered between 
the bars. 

" Pst! Adela!" he cried eagerly, for he could just see her light 
dress between the trees. 

She looked up, and came running towards the window, 
looking bright and happy, and there was an eager light in her 
eyes. 

"Why, Hil!" she cried. "I did not think you" would bo 
there now. Papa said he thought you would soon be at liberty, 
and that perhaps you would stay with us a little while before 
you went away." 

"And should you like me to stay with you?" he said, gazing 
down, 

"Oh, yes; so much!" she said naively. "This old place is 
so dull and lonely, and I am so much alone with an old woman 
who waits upon us. Why don't you come out?" 

" Because I am a prisoner," he said quietly. 

" But I thought — I hoped — papa said you were going to givo 
your parole not to escape," said Adela; " or else that you wero 
going to join our cause and fight for the true king." 

He shook his head moxunf ully. 

" No, Addy. I cannot give my word of honour not to escape," 
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he Bud; "because I hope to get away at the rtiBt oppor- 
tunity." 

" Then join our cause," cried Adcla. 

"No," he Boid, shaking his heaJ, "I caimot Join your cause, 
Addy, because I am an officer appointed in the king's name to 
serve in one of King Ocorge's vessels. I sliould be a traitor if 
I forsook my colours," 

"But I want you to come," cried Adola, wi!h tho wayward 
tyranny of a child. " It seouis so stupid for you to be shut up 
there like s, wild beast in a cage. Oh, Hi], you must como on 
our side t Do I" 

"Adola! Adelal" cried an imperious voice. 

" Yea, papa, I am coming," she cried; and looking up quickly 
at the prisoner, Ehe nodded and laughed, and the next moment 
she had disappeared, 

Hilary sat watching as if in the hope that she-would come 
back; but he knew in his heart that she would not, and so it 
proved at the end of quite a couple of hours. 

" He has told her that she is to hold no communication with 
■nch a fellow," he said to himself. " Poor little Addyl what a 
sweet little thing she is growing, and what an imiietuous, com- 
manding vay ehe hasi" 

He sat watching the place still, but without hope. Now and 
then the girl's words came to him, 

"I seem like a wild beast in a cage, do It" he said laughing. 
"Very good. Miss Addy; then I must gnaw my way out" 

As he spoke hia eyes fell upon the bit of worsted that was 
secured to the cutlass, and ho was about to draw it up when he 
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heard footsteps approaching from the interior, and he leaped 
lightly down and began walking about the place as the door 
was opened, and Allstone held it back for some of his men to 
enter with a couple of trusses of straw, a couple of blankets, a 
rough three-legged table, and a rougher stool, which were 
unceremoniously thrown or jerked down, and then, after a 
suspicious look at his prisoner, Allstone motioned to the men 
to go. 

"Is there anything else your lordship would like?" he said 
with a sneer. " The best feather-beds are damp, and the car- 
pets have been put away by mistake. What wines would your 
lordship like for your dinner? and would you like silver cups 
or glass 1" 

" Now then, old Allstones, or Allbones, or Nobones, or what- 
ever your name is," cried Hilary, putting his arms akimbo, and 
taking a step nearer to the jailer, " you are a big and precious 
ugly man of about forty, and Tm only a boy ; but look here, 
if I had you on board my ship I'd have you triced up and 
flogged," 

" But you are not on board your ship, my young cockerel," 
said the man mockingly. 

" No," cried Hilary, " but I'm all here, and if you give me 
any of your sauce when you come in, I'll show you why some 
fellows are made officers and some keep common seamen to the 
end of their days." 

"And how's that?" said the ruffian with a sneer. 

"Because they know how to deal with bullies and black- 
guards like you. Now then, this is my room, so walk out" 

(160) K 
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Ho took another step forwnrd and gazed so fiercely in Ho 
man's eyes, that, groat as was the dispaiity in their ages and 
strength, Allstono shrank back stop by stop until be reached 
the doorway, when, if not afraid of ililaiy, he was certainly so 
much taken aback by the young man's manner that he was 
thorouglily cois*cd for the moment, and shrank away, slipping 
through the door and banging it after bini, leaving the prisoner 
to his meditations. 

" Come, I've got a bcJ," ho said, laughing, " and a chair and 
a table, and htirrahl the very tiling," 

Ue then seiEed the table and turned it upside down to gaso 
beiieuth, and then replacing it, ran to the window, pulled up the 
cutlass, and going to the table onoo more, Uinieil it over and 
inserted the point of the weapon between the side and the top, 
with the result that it stuck there firmly, and upon the tablo 
being replaced upon its legs it was quite concealed. 

"Therel" he cried, "that will be handy, and I daresay safe, 
for they will never think of searching that after bringing it in." 

This done, ho proceeded to roll up his worsted for future use, 
and placed it in one pocket, the piece of cord with which he had 
drawn up the milk being in another. 

"Why, I might have used that instead of the worsted," ho 
aaid, as he remembered it for the first time; but he recollected 
directly after that it would have been too easily seen. 

Then he inspected the two trusses of straw, and mode his 
bed close beside the opening he ho|Jed to make by raising tiio 
slab; and then, having carefully examined the spot, he listened 
to make sure that ho was not heard, and taking out his pocket- 
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knife, went down upon his knees and began to pick out the 
hard dirt and cement tliat filled the cracks around the broad, 
flat stone. 

It was rough work, but he had the satisfaction of feeling that 
he was making very fair progress, scraping up the pieces from 
the place around, and as fast as he secured a handful going to 
the window and throwing it out with a good jerk, looking out 
afterwards to see if it showed, and finding it was concealed by 
the long grass. 

He was well upon the qui vive, having placed the straw close 
to the place where he was at work, and holding himself in readi- 
ness at the slightest alarm to scatter a portion over the slab. 

But no one came, and he worked steadily on hour after hour 
till the crack all round was quite clear, and he had no need to 
do more till he tried to raise the stone by using the cutlass as 
a lever. 

To guard against surprise ho now scattered about some of the 
chaff and small scraps that had been shaken out of the two 
bundles of straw, and after listening attentively, he could not 
resist the temptation of taking out the heavy sword and trying 
whether he could lift the slab. 

The point went in easily, and he was just about to press upon 
the handle when he snatched the weapon out and hastily thrust 
it back in its hiding-place, for there was the sound of an open_ 
ing door, and a minute later Allstone walked in with a small 
loaf and a jug of water, placing them upon the table with a sour 
and malicious look at the prisoner, who did not even notice his 
presence, and then left the place. 
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"Bread and water, clil" thought Hilary. "Well, the greater 
need for me to get away, for ship living will be bettor tban 
this." 

HIb hearty youii^' appetite, however, was ready to induce him 
to look witli favour upon food of any kind, and lie set to at 
once, munching the bread aud refreshing himself with draughts 
of water. 

" If this is Sir Henry's doing," he said, " it is moan ; hut 111 
]iut it doM-n to the credit of our amiable friend Allstone. Per- 
Uapa I may be able some day to return the compliment. We 
shall see." 

At his time of life low spiri ts do not last long, and he was too 
full of his idea «i escape to trouble himself now aliout the quality 
of his food. All being well, he hoped to get down into the 
cellar, whore, among other things it was evident that the smug- 
glers kept their store of spirits; he might, perhajw, find firearma 
as well. At all events ho hoped that the oxit might prove 
easier than from the place where he now was. 

He was obliged to leave off eating to try to raise the slab 
with the cutlass, so taking the weapon from its hiding-place, he 
tried the edge of the stone, inserting the point of the sword with 
the greatest care, and then pressing down the handle he found, 
to his great delight, that he could easily prise up the slab, 
nusing it now a couple of inches before he lowered it down. 

This was excellent, and the success of his project was far 
greater than he had anticipated; in fact, he had expected double 
the difficulty in loosening the stone. 

"They are not much accustomed to having prisoners," lie 
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said, with a half-laugh, as he replaced the cutlass beneath the 
table. " Why, any fellow could get out of here." 

Then, thinking that his remark in his self-communing was 
too conceited, he added : 

" Down into the cellar or vaults; whether one could get out 
afterwards is another thing." 

Seturning to his stool, he worked away at the bread, steadily 
munchingy finding the result quieting to his hungry pains, and 
also a kind of amusement to pass away the time till he felt 
that he might set to work in safety, for he did not mean to 
commence till nearly dusk. 

As he expected, towards evening Allstone came again, not 
to bring more food, but to glance sharply round at the place 
and carefully scrutinize his prisoner as if looking for the 
missing sword. 

Hilary looked straight before him, whistling softly the while 
in the most nonchalant manner, completely ignoring his 
visitor's presence, to the man's evident annoyance, his anger 
finding vent in a heavy bang of the door. 

Hilary did not move for quite half an hour; then, all being 
perfectly still, and the evening shadows beginning to moke his 
prison very dim, he rose with beating heart, listened, and all 
being silent as if there was not a soul within hearing, took 
the cutlass from its hiding-place, and proceeded to put his 
project in action. 

Bending down, he once more swept aside the straw, and 
inserted the point of the sword, to find that this time there 
was more difficulty in his task, for he had to try several times, 
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and in freeh positions, finding the catloss bend almost to 
Ijroaking-point, before Bucccaa crowned his efforts, and ho 
raised the Btono sufGriently far to get hia fingers bencuth, &nd 
tlicn the task was easy, for with a steudy lift lie raised one side 
and Icanod it right up against the wall 

Ho had hardly accompHslicd this before be fancied ho heard 
a slight noise outside, beneath the window, and the perspira- 
tion began to stand in a dew upon his face as he realized tlie 
fact that some one bad just placed a ladder agiunst the wall 
and was ascending to look in. 

If the stone was seen upraised hia chance of escape was at 
an end, and llierci was not a naoinent to spare, nor tlic slightest 
chance of closing it 

He glanced around, and, to his intense delight, noted that it 
was getting decidedly dark in the comer where he stood; but 
still detection seemed to be certain; and he hod only one chance, 
that was — to throw himself down and pretend to be asleep. 

This bo did at once, breathing heavily, and lying perfectly 
motionless, but with Ins eyes wide open, and his eara atruued 
to catch the slightest sound. 

He was quite right; some one was ascending a short ladder 
placed by bis window; and as he watched attentively be saw 
the opening suddenly darkened, and some man's face gaeing 
straight in. 

It was too dark now for bim to distinguish the features, and 
he hoped that the obscurity would favour him by preventing 
the intmder from seeing what had been done. 

It was a time of terrible suspense, probably only of a 
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minute's duration, but it seemed to Hilary like an hour; and 
there he lay, with half-closed eyes, gazing at the head so 
dimly seen, wondering whether it was Allstone, but unable to 
make out. 

Just then a thought flashed through his brain. 

Might it not be a friend? — perhaps a party from the 
Kestrd arrived in search of him; and, full of hope, he gazed 
intently at the head. But his hopes sank as rapidly as they 
had risen, for he was compelled to own that, if it had been a 
friend, he would have spoken or whistled, or in some way have 
endeavoured to catch his attention. 

At last, wearied with straining his attention, Hilary felt that 
he must speak, when it seemed to him that the window grew a 
little lighter, and as he gazed there was a faint scratching noise, 
telling that the ladder had been removed. 

He could bear it no longer, but, softly rising, he made for 
the window, climbed up, and gently raising his head above the 
sill, peered out, to be just able to distinguish a dark figure 
carrying a short ladder, which brushed against the branches of 
a tree, and then a low, husky cough, which he at once recog- 
nized, told him who his visitor had been. 

" A contemptible spy !" muttered Hilary, as he dropped back 
into the chapel. " Now then, has he seen or has he not ?" 

If he had it was useless to lower down the slab, so Hilary 
let it stay, and waited minute after minute to see if he would 
come. But all remained perfectly still, and, to all appearance, 
the people who made the old place their rendezvous were now 
away. 
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Hilary ma divided in his mind as to wliat Iio should do. 
To be precipitate might niin his chance of getting away, whiio 
if he left it too long the smugglers might rctitrn, and lus oppor- 
tunity would again be gone. Ho decided, tlicn, on a medium 
course — ^to wait, ft& far as he could judge, for half au hour, iind 
then make Ma attenipt. 

Meantime ha began to tliiuk of what course he should 
pursue wEiea ha was free, and it seemed that all he could do 
would be to strike inland at once, for that would be the safest 
plan. If he tried to reach the coast the chances were that he 
would encounter one of the gang, or at all events somo cottager 
who would most prohahly Ije in their pay. 

"The half hour must be up now," he exclaimed; and, after 
listening at the door, he thrust the cutlasa in his belt, and 
made for the hole foi-mod by the raised flag. 

" I wonder how far it is down 1" he muttered. " Seven feet 
at the outside; and if I lower myself gently I shall be able to 
touch the floor, or perhaps I shall come down on some barrel 
or package." 

As he spoke ho lowered himself gently down, with a hand 
on either side of the aperture, and then, swinging hia legs 
about, one of them kicked the side, showing that the cellar or 
vault was a little smaller in dimensions than the place above. 

He lowered himself a little more, and a little more, hia sea 
life having made the muscles of his arms as tough almost as 
iron, and at last, having a good hold of the stones on either 
aide, he let himself steadily go down till his head was beneath 
the floor and he hung doivn at the fall length of his hands. 
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"Deeper down than I thought for/' he muttered, as he 
swung himself to and fro. " Shall I drop, or shaVt I ? It 
can't be above a foot; but somehow one don't like to let go of 
a certainty, to drop no one can tell where — perhaps on to 
bottles, or no one knows what" 

He still swung in hesitation, for it seemed cowardly to go 
back, now he was so far down; but somehow the desire to be 
npon the safe side obtained the mastery, and he determined to 
go back. 

Easier settled upon than done. His muscles were tough 
enough, but somehow his position was awkward, and his hold 
upon the stones so slight that, though he drew himself up 
twice, he did not get well above the opening till he managed 
to force one toe into the niche between a couple of the stones 
of the wall, when, by a sharp effort, he drew himself so far out 
of the hole that he was able to seat himself upon the edge, with 
his legs dangling down. 

"What a lot of trouble I am taking 1" he said, laughing 
lightly, though at the same time he felt discomposed. "I 
might just as well have dropped, but as I am up here again I 
may as well take soundings." 

His plan of taking soundings was to fish out his ball of 
worsted, and, after a moment's thought, to tie it to the handle 
of the brown water-jug, and this he lowered softly down the hole. 

" It's deeper down than I thought for," he said to himself 
as he let the jug right down to the extent of the worsted 
thread, and then knelt down and reached as far as he could, 
but still without result 
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*'Stop a momont,'' ho said, pulling out his pieoo of line, ''it's 
Incky I didn't Icavo go. Why, that worsted's at least a doseii 
feet long." 

As he spoke ho tied the end of the worsted to his piece of 
cord, and let the jug down lower stiU, to the extent of the 
cord as well, quite five yards more. 

''Phew!" he whistled, as, with the cord round his finger, he 
reached down as far as he could; '* I should have had a dropl 
and — hang it, there goes the jug!" 

For at that moment the string suddenly became lights the 
worsted having parted; and as he knelt there, peering down 
into the darkness, the perspiration started once more from hii 
forehead, and a curious sensation, as of a comb with teeth ef 
ice passing through his hair, affected him while he listened 
moment after moment, moment after moment, till there came 
up a dull whispering splash from below, at a distance that was 
perfectly horrifying after the risk that Hilary had run. 

So overcome was ho by his discovery that he shrank away 
from the opening in the floor completely unnerved, and unable 
for a time to move. He was, in fact, like one who had received 
a stunning blow, and only after some minutes had elapsed was 
he able to mutter a few words of thankfulness for his escape, 
as he now thoroughly realized that he had uncovered an old 
well of tremendous depth. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



A STRANGE FISH IN THE NET. 




1LARY*S first act on recovering himself was to creep 
back cautiously to the side, and lower down the 
stone over the open well, shivering still as ho 
realized more fully the narrowness of his escape. 

" Old Allstone will be wanting to know what I have done 
with his jug," he said, as he seated himself upon the stool, and 
began to think what he should do. 

He was somewhat unnerved by his adventure, but recover- 
ing himself fast, and he had the whole night before him for 
making another attempt. All the same, though, the time wore 
on without his moving; for the recollection of that horriblo 
whispering plash and the echoes that had smitten his ear were 
hard to get rid of, try how he would; but at last, feeling that 
he was wasting time, he began upon hands and knees creeping 
about the place, and tapping the floor. 

There were plenty of hollow, echoing sounds in reply as he 
hammered away with the hilt of the cutlass, and, telling him- 
self that there could not be wells beneath every stone, he made 
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up hia mind at last to try one which seemed to present tbo 
greatest facilities for Ma effort — that is, as far as he could toll 
by feeling tho crack between it and the nest 

It proved a long and a tough joh before ho could more it. 
Twice over ho was about to give it up, for when at last ho 
managed to make it move a little it kept slipping back into its 
place, and seeming to wedge itself farther in. 

The perspiration ran down his checks, and bis arms ached; 
but he was toiling for liberty, and on the nil desperandttm prin- 
ciple he worked away. 

For, as he thought matters over, he was eompollcd to own 
tliat, however much Lieutenant Lipscombe might feel disposed 
to search for him, he had been spirited away so suddenly that 
it was not likely that success would attend the search. 

Under these circumstances there was nothing for it but that 
he should depend upon himself, and this he did to such a brave 
extent that at last ho placed tho point of the cutlass in bo 
satisfactory a position that on heaving up tho stone upon which 
he was at work it did not slip back, but waa so much dislodged 
that a little farther effort enabled him to pull it aside; and then 
he sat down panting beside the black square opening in the 
floor. 

It waa BO dark that most of his work had to be done by the 
Bcnse of touch, and consequently the toil was twice as hard, 
for he could not see where it was best to apply force. All the 
same, though, perseverance was rewarded, and he had raised 
the stone. 

Hilary did not feel in any great hurry to try his fortune this 
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time; for after his experience when he raised the last stone, he 
did not know what might be here. Try to laugh it off as he 
would, there was a curious, creeping sensation of dread came 
over him. He knew that this was a chapel, and what more 
likely than that the vault beneath might be the abiding place 
of the dead — of those who had occupied this old place in the 
past; and, mingled with this, Adela's words would come back 
about the place being haunted. 

" Bah 1 " he exclaimed at last. " What a fool you are, Hil 1 " 

As he spoke he gave himself a tremendous blow in the chest 
with his doubled fist, hurting himself a great deal more than he 
intended, and this roused him once more to action. 

He was not going to lower himself down this time without 
trying for bottom; and pulling out his cord, he tied it to the 
hilt of the cutlass, lowered it into the hole, and began to fish, 
as he expressed it. 

Clang 1 Jingle ! 

Steel upon stone, as far as he could judge, just over six feet 
below where he was leaning over. 

He tried again, here, there, and everywhere within his reach, 
and the result was always the same, and there could be no 
mistake this time; he might drop down in safety. 

He could not help hesitation, for the hole was black and 
forbidding. But it was for liberty, and after pausing for a few 
moments while he leaned down and felt about as far as he could 
reach, he prepared to descend. 

His examination had taught him that the vault below was 
arched, for, close by him, he could feel the thickness of the 
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Ooor, while at the other side of the square opening he coald 
not reach down to tho edge of the arch, try how ho would. In 
fact, his plan of sounding the floor had answered admirably 
and he had raised a stone jast in the right place. 

Hesitating no longer ho thrust the cutlass into his waistband 
and proceeded to lower himself down. His acta were very 
cautiously carried out, for his former experience had tanght 
him care, and holding on tightly by tho edge Uo gradually 
slid down, till at the full extont of his arms he felt firm 
footing. 

Still ho did not leave hold, but jiasaing himself along first one 
e<lgo aud then anotlicr of his hole till he had gone along all 
four sides, and always with the same result, ho let go, and 
stood in safety upon a stone floor. 

Drawing his cutlass, he felt overhead tlie opening where tho 
atone had been removed, and wondered what ho was to do to 
find it again in the intense darkness; but ho was obliged to 
own that ho could do nothing. 

A thrust to right touclied nothing; a thrust to left had no 
better result; and then he stood and wiped his brow. 

"I wonder what I shall find," he said to himself. "Cases 
and tubs, or old coffins." 

He thrust out the sword once more straight in front of him, 
and this time it touched wood, and made him shiver. 

For a few moments he did not care to move and investigate 
farther; but rousing himself once more, he tried again with 
his hand, to find that he touched hoops and staves, and that it 
WM ft goodly-sized tub. 
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He tried again, cautiously, feeling carefully with one foot 
before he attempted to move another, for the thought struck 
him that not very far from him the opening down into that 
terrible well must be yawning in the floor, and under these 
circumstances he moved most carefully. 

He found that he need not have been so cautious, for after a 
little more of this obscure investigation he learned that he was 
in a very circumscribed area, surrounded on all sides by a most 
heterogeneous collection of tubs, full and empty, rough cases, 
bales, ropes, blocks, and iron tackle, such as might be used in a 
fishing-boat; and the next thing his hands encountered was a 
pile of fishing-nets. 

It was as he had expected : the vault or cellar below the 
chapel was full of the stores belonging to the smugglers, and 
his task now was to find his way out. 

It was of no avail to wish for flint and steel, to try, if only 
by the light of a few sparks, to dispel this terrible darkness, 
which seemed to surround and close him in, prisoning his 
faculties, as it were, and preventing him, now he had got so 
far, from making his escape. 

There was always the dread of coming upon that terrible 
well acting Uke a bar to further progress. Then there was 
the utter helplessness of his position. "\Miich way was he to 
go? 

" At all events," he said to himself at last, " I can't go down 
the well if I'm climbing over tubs;" and he felt his way to the 
place where he had first touched a cask, and climbing up, he 
found that he could progress a little way, always getting 
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had to sto^^H 



higlier, with many an awkward sL'p; and then he had t< 
for his head touched the root 

A trifd to right aiid left hnd no bettor result, and there wa« 
nothing for it but to return and begin elsewhere. 

This ho did, crawling over nets and boxes and packages, 
whose kind and shape be could not make out, but he always 
seemed to he stopped, try where be would, and at last, ])ant 
ing and hot with his exertions, ho lay dowu on some fisIiJng- 
nets closo by to rest himself and endeavour to think out what 
was beat to do. 

Suddenly, and without the slightest warning, there i 
heavy grating creak; a door was thrown open; and what t 
liis eyes seemed to be a dazzling light shone into the place, 
revealing a narrow passage not ten feet from where he lay, 
but which he had passed over in the darkness again and again. 

" Better light two or three more candles," said a gruiT voice, 

"All right," was the reply; and from just on the otlier side 
of a pile of merchandise that reached to the ceiling Hilary 
could hear some one blowing at the tindery fluff made by 
ligliting the top of a fresh candle. 

What was he to dol He could not see the men who had 
come down, for he was separated from them by the piled-up 
contents of tlio collar; but any attempt to regain the chapel 
must result in d o y o 1 e lay motioidcss, hardly daring 
to breathe, till 1 e 1 ard mo f otsteps coming — heavy, shuffl- 
ing footsteps, as f tho e 1 o amc were loaded; and, waiting 
till they came n r and on of the first comers said some- 
thing aloud, H lary s d 1 nself slightly, and, almost with 
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the rapidity of thought, covered himself with some of the soft^ 
loose fishing-nets, feet and legs first, then shoulders and head, 
finally throwing a few more folds over his head, and then lying 
down. 

" Wouldn't be a bad plan to give them a good dose of brim- 
stone,'' said one of the men. 

"Give who a good dosel" said another. 

"Why, the rats. Didn't you hear 'em?" 

" Oh, ay, yes; I did hear a bit of scuffling. Let 'cm bide; 
they don't do much mischief." 

" Not much mischief !" said the other as Hilary felt his hopes 
rise as he heard the noise attributed to rats. " Why, there's a 
couple o' hundred fathom o' mack'rel net lying t'other side there 
gnawed full of holes." 

"What o' that?" said the other. " Why, one such night as 
this, lad, is worth two months o' mack'rel fishing." 

"Well, yes, so it be. Ah! that's better. We shall see now 
what we're about I say, it was rather a near one with the 
cutter to-night. I thought she'd ha' been down upon us. 

"Down upon us? — ay! I wish her skipper was boxed up 
safe along with young cockchafer yonder." 

"Hang his insolence!" thought Hilary. "Young cockchafer, 
indeed 1 Hell find me more of a wasp." 

"Think any one sent word to the cutter?" 

" Nay, not they. Who would ? She's hanging about after 
her boy." 

" Boy, eh? That's I," said Hilary again to himself. " WeU, 
maybe I shall show 'em I can fight like a man!" 

(150) o 
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"Here, 1 say," said another voice: "wliy don't jou two 
begin to stow away these kegsl" 

" Never you mind. Yon bring 'em down from the carts: wo 
know what we're doing." 

I'here was a, sound of departing footsteps, and Hilary lis- 
tened intently. 

" Ah 1 " said one of the men, " if I was tho ski[iper I'd send 
the young Tom chicken about hia business; bat the ekipper 
says he knows too much." 

" How long's he going to keep him thoni" 

"Altogether, I s'pose, unless he likes to join us." 

"Ha, ha, hal" laughed the other, who was evidently moving 
Eonietliing heavj'. 

" Well, he might do worse, my lad. Anyhow, they ar'n't 
going to let him go and bring that cutter down upon us." 

"No, that woTildn't do. Lend a hand here. This bag's 
heavy. AVhat's in iti" 

" I don't know. Feela like lead. P'r'aps it is." 

"Think tho cutter will hang about long?" 

" How should I know ) I say, though, how staggered them 
chaps was when they got up to the rock and found no one to 
fight!" 

"I wasn't there." 

"Oh, no — more you wasn't. Come along, come along, lads. 
Hero we arc waiting for stowage, and you talk about ua keep- 
ing you waiting. 

"You mind your own job, " growled the voieo that Hilary 
had heard finding fault before. 
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There was more scuffling of feet, and tlien the two men went 
on talking. 

" The cutter's sailors liad come, of course, after the boy, and 
they stumbled on the way through the rocks, just same as the 
boy did; and wo waited for 'em with a few sticks, and then 
give *em as much as were good for 'em, and then retreated, big 
Joey keeping the way till we had all got up the rock, and then 
up he come in the dark, and youVl have laughed fit to crack your 
sides to hear them down below whacking at the stones with 
their cutlashes till they was obliged to believe we was gone, 
and then they went back with their tails between their legs 
lilce a i^ack of dogs." 

The other man laughed as Hilary drank in all this, and 
learned how the crew had been after him, and realized most 
thoroughly how it was that he had been brought there, and also 
the ingenious plan by which the smugglers and the political 
party with whom they seemed to be mixed up contrived to throw 
their enemies oflf the scent. There was an interval, during 
which the two men seemed to be very busy stowing away kegs 
and packages, and then they went on again. 

*' Skipper of the cutter come next day — that one-eyed chap 
we took in so with the lugger — and his chaps brought him up 
to the rocks, and then, my wig! how ho did give it 'em for 
bringing them a fooFs errand, as he called itl It was a fine 
game, I can tell you." 

"Must have been," said the other, as Hilary drank in this 
information too, and made mental vows about how he would 
pay the scoundrels out for all this when once he got free. 
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Then there was a cessation of the feet coining down tko stairs, 
broken by one step that Hilary seemed to recogniza 

"How are you getting onl" 

Hilary was right; it was Allstone. 

" Waiting for more," was the reply. 

" They'll bring np another cart directly," said Allstone in his 
sulky tone of voice. 

" Sooner the better. Fm 'bout tired out Fine lot o' rats 
here," said the man. 

" Ah, yes ! There's a fev.*,'* said Allstone. 

"Heard 'em scuffling about like fun over the other side," said 
the man. 

Hilary felt the cold perspiration ooze out of him as he lay 
there, dimly seeing through the meshes of the net that he was 
in a low arched vault of considerable extent, the curved roof 
being of time-blackened stone, and that here and there were 
rough pillars from which the arches sprang. 

He hardly dared to move, but, softly turning his head, he 
saw to his horror that the square opening whence he had taken 
the stone was full in view, the light that left him in darkness 
striking straight up through the hole. 

If they looked up there, he felt that they must see that the 
stone had been moved, and he shivered as ho felt that his efforts 
to escape had been in vain. 

"They're a plaguey long time coming," said the man who 
had been talking so much. " Here, just come round here, my 
lad, and I'll show you what I mean about the neta" 

" It's all over," said Hilary as he took a firm grip of the hilt 
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of his cutlass, meaning as soon as he was discovered to strike 
out right and left, and try to escape during the surprise his 
appearance would cause. 

As he lay there, ready to spring up at the smallest indica- 
tion of his discovery, he saw the shadows move as the men 
came round by the heap of packages, and enter the narrow 
passage where he was. The first, bearing a candle stuck between 
some nails in a piece of wood, was a fair, fresh-coloured young 
fellow, and he was closely followed by a burly middle-aged 
man bearing another candle, Allstone coming last 

" There," said the younger man, " there's about as nice a mess 
for a set o' nets to be in as any one ever saw;" and he laid hold 
of the pile that Hilary had drawn over his face. 

It was only a matter of moments now, and as he lay there 
Hilary's nerves tingled, and he could hardly contain himself for' 
eagerness to make his spring. 

'* Look at that, and that, and that," said the man, picking up 
folds of the soft brown netting, and seeming about to strip all 
off Hilary, but by a touch of fate helping his concealment the 
next moment, by throwing fold after fold over him, till the 
next thing seemed to be that he would be smothered. 

**Tell you what," he said. " They nets are just being spoiled. 
There's plenty of time before the next cart unloads. Lend a 
hand here, and let's have 'em all out in the pure air. I hate 
seeing good trade left down here to spoil in a damp " 

He laid hold of the nets, and as he gave a drag Hilary felt 
the meshes gliding over his face, and prepared himself to spring 
up and make a dash for his liberty. 






CHAPTER XXV. 



'twist cup and lit. 



^NOTHEB instant and Hilary must have been dia- 

covcred; but just tlien tlie tranii>lin^ of fc-ot was 
heard, a sLout or two, and Allatono eaid gruffly: 
" Let tho nets alone, and come and get tlio stuff down." 
The man dropped the nets, and taking up liis candle, which 
he had placed upon a chest, followed AllstoDS back along the 
narrow passage bctiveen the piled-up tubs and packages, and 
once more Hilary was left in comparative darkness, to lie 
thcro dripping with perspiration, and hesitating as to what 
he should i!o next, for if he stayed where he was, it was 
probable that tho men tvouki conic back to remove tlie nets. 
If, on the other hand, lie attempted to move, the cliancea were 
that he would be heard. Id sJiort he dare not move, for tho 
slightest rustle would be sure to take tlieir attention. 

And so he Jay tJiere in an extremely uncomfortable position, ' 
watching the shadows cast upon the dingy ceiling, as the dis- 
torted heads and shouldci-s of the men were seen moving to and 
fro. Sometimes he could distinguish what they carried, whether 
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it was bale or tub, and upon which shoulder it was carried, till 
by degrees, as ho found that he was not discovered, his thoughts 
began to turn upon what a grand haul the crew of the Kestrel 
could make in the way of prize-money if he only had the good 
fortune to escape, and could find his way back to the shore. 

There must have been at least six carts unloaded by slow 
degrees, and their contents brought down into that vault beforo 
Allstonc, who was at the head of the steps leading down, sud- 
denly shouted ; 

" That's all. Look alive up." 

** Ay, ay, we're coming," was the reply, and Hilary heard the 
men drag a case of some kind a little way along the floor with 
a loud scratching noise. 

" I don't like leaving those nets," said the one who had been 
round. " We don't want 'em now, but the time may come when 
we shall be glad to go drifting again. Wliat are you doing 1" 

" Only got a handful of this 'bacco, my boy. I don't see any 
fun in buying it where there's hundrcdweight« down here." 

** Bring me a handful too." 

Hilary could resist the temptation no longer, and rising 
softly, ho peered over the piled-up boxes and tubs to get a 
better view of the place, and make out where the door of exit 
lay. 

This he ascertained at a glance, and likewise obtained a 
pretty good idea of the shape and extent of the vault before 
the men took up their candles to go. 

Now was the critical moment. Would they raise their eyes 
and see where there was a stone missing in the ceiling? A few 
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momenta would decide it, and bo excited was Hilary now tliat 
ho could not refrain from watching the men, though the act 
was excessively dangerous, and if they had turned their heads 
in his direction they must have Bccn him. 

But they did not turn their boat'.s as it hapjiened, bat went 
by within a yard ot whore the young officer was ooncoalwl. 
Then he aaw tliem mount some broad ruggoil old steps beneath 
a little archway, whose stones were covered with chiai'l-marks; 
there was a Rcmbrandtish effect na they turned round the 
winding stair, and then there was the clang of a heaiy <I(ior, 
and darkness reigned once more in the vault, for Hilary was 
alone. 

For a ft-iv miiiuk^g lio doi^d not nth for foai' that some one 
or other of the men might return ; but as the time wore on, and 
he could only hear the sounds of talking in a distant muffled 
way, be descended from bis awkward jiosition, reached the 
stone floor, and feeling his way along reached the opening 
through which the men bad come, and then stumbling two or 
three times, and barely saving himself from falling, he found 
his way to where they had been at work, for his hand came in 
contact with one of the rough candlesticks thick with grease. 

Sure thus far, he was not long in finding the doonvay, where 
he stood listening to dull sounds from above, and then crept 
back a little way so as to be able to retreat in case the men were 
coming back, and touching a keg with his foot he sat down 
upon it to think. 

If the door at the top of the stairs was locked he would be 
no better off than in the chapel, fur it was not likely tliat there 
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would be a ^vindow to this place, so that if he meant to escape 
be felt that it would be better not to leave it to daylight; 
though, on the other hand, if he did leave it to daybreak, and 
the door was unfastened, he would have an admirable oppor- 
tunity of getting away, for by that time the men would havo 
done their night's work, and would probably be fast asleep. 

'* It is of no use for me to play the coward," said Hilary to 
himself at last ^* If I am to get away it must be by a bold 
dash." 

He burst out into a hearty fit of silent laughter here. 

" My word, what a game it would be!" he said. "They say 
the place is haunted. Suppose I cover myself with fishing-nets 
and march straight out" 

"Wouldn't do!" he said, decidedly. "They would not bo 
such noodles as to be frightened, and they would pop at me 
with their pistols." 

Meanwhile there was a good deal of talking going on up 
above, and at last, unable to restrain his curiosity longer, Hilary 
returned to the foot of the steps, felt the wall on either side, 
and began softly to ascend, counting the steps as he went, and 
calculating that there would be about twelve. 

He was quite right, and as he wound round and neared the 
top he found that there were rays of light coming beneath the 
door and through the keyhole, while the sound of voices came 
much plainer. 

Going down on hands and knees, he was able to peer under 
the door, which shut right ux>on the top step; and after a few 
seconds he had pretty well ascertained his position. 
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He waa looking under a door right at the end of a long stono- 
[uved pareago, and ihera was another door just uiK>n his right, 
which evidently kd into bis prison; nhile Btraight before him, 
through an ojicning he could see into a lai^c stoncpaved kit- 
chen where the talking was going on, the Lack of one man 
being virible as ho seemed to he seated upon astool, and changed 
his position from time to time. 

The next thing to ascertain was whether the door was tin- 
fastened; and he was about to rise and try, when the familiar 
sound of Btepa upon a hoaixled floor fell upon his car, a door 
that he had not hitherto seen waa oiraned, and Allstono, Sir 
Henry, and tbo sharji-looking captain of the Inc^er passed beforo 
him, and, entering tlie lit-up kitchen, were lost to sight 

There was a louder burst of talking just now, and as it 
seemed a favourable opportunity Hilary rose to his feet, passed 
his hand up tlie side of the door, and touched the great solid 
hinges. Trj'ing the other side he was more successful, for his 
hand came in contact with a huge latch which rattled softly at 
his touch, and set hia heart beating heavily. 

Hq paused for a few moments before ho tried again, when, 
proceeding more carefully, ho found that the latch rose easily 
enough; and then as he drew the door towards him it yielded 
alowly from its great weight; but there was the fact — Uio 
way waa open for escape, and the place before him was 
clear. 

There was nothing to do then but wait, and he waa in tlie 
act of closing the door and lowering tlie latch when he heard Sir 
Henry's voice speaking, and directly after steps in the passage. 
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" AlktoDe has the keys," said a voico Hilary recognized as 
that of Sir Henry; "will you go and see him now]" 

"Look here, Sir Henry," was whisjiered, "you must get him 
on our side. The boy would be invaluable. With such an ally 
on board the cutter we need never fear a surprisa" 

"You are thinking of your smuggling ventures," said Sir 
Henry contemptuously. 

"I was thinking as much of your despatches. Why, you 
could have run them across in safety then. Come, Sir Heniy, 
we won't quarrel about that He'll be useful to both. Shall I 
go and see him? Til wager 111 soon bully or bribe him into 
agreement." 

" You don't know your man," said Sir Henry. 

" Or boy," laughed the skipper. 

" Give me time and I'll win him," said Sir Henry. 

" That's what I can't give you," was the reply. "It isn't safe 
having prisoners here. Suppose the boy escapes. How long 
should we be before he brings a couple of dozen fellows from 
the cutter, if they've got so many; and then where shall we be^" 

"Do you think he could hear what we sayl" asked Sip 
Henry in so low a voice that Hilary had hard work to catch 
the words. 

"Bah! not he. That door's six inches thick," said the skip- 
per. " No, Sir Henry, there is no time to lose, and we most 
win him over, unless you'd rather " 

Hilary could not catch the end of what was said, but he sus- 
pected what was meant, as he heard Sir Henry utter a sharp 
exclamation full of anger. 
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" Leave it till to-morrow, and I think I can bring him to our 
wishes." 

" That is what you said last timt', Sir Henry," replied the 
skipper insolently. "Here, Allatonc, give mo the key and ITl 
BOon bring the aprinjjald to reason." 

There was a clink of metal, a step forward, and Hilary's heart 
sank within liiin, for the discovery of his evasion was a matter 
of course. 




CHAPTER XXVL 



TUE WAY TO ESCAPE. 




N a moment Hilary mentally saw Sir Henry and the 
skipper enter his prison, fancied the shout of alarm, 
and seemed to see himself, cutlass in hand, making 
a dash for his liberty; but the struggle was not then to be, for, 
with an angry voice, Sir Henry interposed. 

"Martin!" he exclaimed, "let us understand one another 
once and for all. Your duty, sir, is to obey me, and 111 be 
obeyed. As to that boy, I tell you Til win him to our side, but 
it will be at my own good time. Sir, I order you to come away 
from that door." 

• "What!" exclaimed the skipper furiously; "do you know 
I have a dozen men ready to take my side if I raise my voice 1" 

" I neither know nor care," cried Sir Henry hoarsely; "but 
I do know that you have sworn allegiance to King Charles 
Edward, sir, and that you are my inferior officer in the cause. 
Disobey me, sir, at your peril" 

Hilary grasped his cutlass, and the fighting blood of the Eng- 
lishman was making his veins tingle. 

" If it comes to a tussle," he tliought, "there'll be one on Sir 
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Henry's sMe they don't count upon;" and as he thought this 
he soCtlf raised tlie latch, ready to swing open the door and 
dash out 

But Martin, the skijijier, evidently did not care to qnarrel 
with Sir Henry, and Ida next words were quite apologotlo. 

"Why, Sir Henry," ho said with a rough laugh, "I believe 
wo two wore getting out of tamper, and that won't do, you 
know." 

"I ani not out of temper," said Sir Honry; "but I'll ho 
obeyed, sir." 

" And so you shall be. Sir Henry. It's all right, and I'll say 
no more about it, only that it's dangerous leaving a young (ellow 
like that shut up. Those boys oro as active as monkeys, and 
we might return at any time and find the young rascal gon& 
But you'll do your best to bring him roundl" 

"I will," replied Sir Heniy, "for more reasons than one. 
Look hero, Martin, if I spoke too angrily to you just now I beg 
your pardon, but you touch upon a tender point when you talk 
of rough measures towards that boy. I told you that ho was 
my child's companion years ago — in fact, I used to look upon 
him quite as a son. There," ho added hastily, "you may trust 
me to do my best. Good-night" 

"Good-night, Sir Henry, good-night," said tbo skipper etfu- 
avely. " I'll trust you. Good-night." 

Sir Henry's steps were heard to die away, and so silent was 
everything that Hilary concluded that the skipper must have 
alao gone; hut just as ho had mado up his mind that this was 
the case some one uttered an oath. 
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" Give me the keys, Allstone," Hilary heard the next moment; 
and once more he concluded that all was over, for there was the 
jingle of the iron, and it seemed that now he was left to himself 
Martin was about to visit the young prisoner, and try to frighten 
him into following out his wishes. 

Hilary was in despair, but he made up his mind what to do, 
and that was to fling open the door and walk swiftly across the 
place where the men were lying about, as soon as he heard the 
skipper and Allstone go into the old chapel. 

To his dismay, however, the man came straight to the door 
where Hilary was standing, raised the latch, opened it, and as 
tlie young officer drew back the heavy door struck him in the 
chest, but before he could recover from his surprise there was 
a sharp bang, with the accompanying rattle of the great latch, 
and as a dull echo came from below, the key was turned, and 
the lock shot into the stone cheek. 

" Curse him and his fine airsl" Hilary heard the skipper say 
hoarsely. " I shall have the young villain bringing the cutter's 
crew down upon us. I "wish his neck was broken." 

" Put him in the top room, then," said Allstone; "he'll break 
his neck trying to get away." 

** Not he," said the skipper; " those middies can climb like 
cats. He's safe enough now, I suppose." 

" Oh, yes," said Allstone, " I went and had a look at the 
window-bars to-night" 

" Safe enough, yes," muttered Hilary, as he heard the depart- 
ing steps; " they've locked me up safe enough. Was anything 
ever so vexatious ] " 
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As ho heard the dang of a door he placed hia eye to the open 
keyhole, and through it he could see into the great kitchen, 
which now seemed to bo lit only by the glow fron) a great wood 
fire, for tho EhadoWH danced on the wnll, and when now and 
then the fire fell together and the flames danced up ntoro 
brightly he conld make out quite definitely a pair of the 
shadows, which wore evidently those of a couple of half-recum- 
bent men. 

Just on one side too ha could plainly bob part of a man's leg. 
No shadow this, but a limb of some one who had thrown Jiim- 
ielf upon the floor; and Hilary rightly judged that the crew of 
tho lugger were snatching an hour or two's repose previous to 
being called up by their leader. 

The laughing and talking were silenced, and he could hear 
nothing but the occasional crackle of burning wood. 

He raised the latch softly, pressing against the door the 
while; but it was fast locked, and by running his fingers down 
the side he could feel where the great square bolt of the lock 
ran into the stone wall. Escape that way was cut off, and 
ready to stamp with mortification Hilary stood upon the step at 
tho top of the flight asking himself what he had best do. 

There was no chance of getting away that night, so he felt 
that he must give it up, and the sinking despondency that 
came over him was for tho moment terrible; but reaction soon 
seta in when one is on the buoyant side of twenty, and he re- 
called tho fact that, though he might be obliged to return to 
his prison, he had found a way of exit; and if he went back, 
lowered the stone and dusted it over, he might come down 
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another time, night or morning, and find the door open; in 
fact, he might keep on trying till ho did. 

It was very disheartening, but there seemed to be nothing else 
to be done, and he stood there thinking of how nearly he had 
escaped, but at the same he was obliged to own how happily he 
had avoided detection. 

Then the remembrance of the well came back, and the cold 
perspiration broke out on his hands and brow at the bare recol- 
lection. 

"Bah! what's the good of thinking about that?" he said to 
himself; and he was about to descend when he fancied he heard 
a faint rustling noise on the other side of the door, and then 
whispers. 

The sounds ceased directly, and he bent down so that liis 
eye was to the key-hole, when, to his surprise, he found that 
something was between him and the light. 

Just then the whispers began again, and placing his ear this 
time to the great hole, he plainly heard two men speaking: 

" I think you can do it without a light]" said one. 

"Ay, easy enough. You stop, and if you hear Allstone 
coming, give just one pipe, and I'll be up directly," 

"All right. Get the hollands this time. Gently with that key." 

Hilary would have run down, but he was afraid of detection, 
for just then there was the harsh grating noise of a key being 
thnist into the big lock, the bolt creaked back, the latch was 
raised, and the door softly pushed open as he pressed himself 
back against the wall, and remained there in the darknesfl, 
almost afraid to breatha 
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It was intensely dark now, a^-en when the door was opened, 
and us Hilary stood thero behind the door he heard some one 
descend, while another Btood at tlie top, breathing hard, and 
evidently listening to the mstling of the man down below. 

Several minutes passed, and then the man at the top of the 
Btairs muttered impatiently, and went dow-n two or three of the 
degrees. 

"Pstl Dickl" he whispered. 

"Ay, ay." 

"Be quick, mani" 

"I can't find 'cm," was the whispered reply. "They've 
packed the cases atop of 'em." 

"Jolterhead I" muttered the other impatiently. "Why, they're 
just at the back." 

"Come down," was whi8i>ered from below, and to Hilary's 
groat delight he heard the man on the watch go softly below. 

Now was Hilary's opportunity, and gliding softly from behind 
the door, he stepped out into the stone passage, and saw before 
him a faint light shining under the bottom of the door which 
the men had evidently closed when they left the kitchen. 

He might have locked the two fellows in the vault, hut that 
would have caused needless noise, and perhaps hindered his 
escape, so without further hesitation he stepped lightly along 
the passage, and softly pressed against the farther door. 

It yielded easily, and he found himself looking into a great 
low^Miled kitchen, whoso ancient black rafters shone in the 
glow from a huge fireplace, upon whose hearth the remains of 
a large fire flickered and sent forth a few dying simiks. 
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Around it, and stretched in a variety of postures upon the 
floor, were some eight or ten men fast asleep ; and what took 
Hilary's attention more than all was another door at the far 
comer, which it was now lus aim to rcacL 

But to do this he would have to step over two of the men, 
and there was the possibility that, though they all seemed to 
be asleep, one or more might be awake and watchful 

It needed no little firmness to make the attempt; but if ho 
were to escape, he knew it must be done. 

" If they wake they will only take me back," thought Hilary, 
" so I may as well try." 

He hesitated no longer, but stepping on tiptoe he passed 
on between two of the sleeping men, and was in the act of 
stepping over another, when a gruff voice from a comer ex- 
claimed : — 

" AVhy don't you lie down. You'll be glad of a nap by and by." 

Hilary felt as if his heart had leaped to his mouth, and he 
thought he was discovered; but the words were spoken in a 
sleepy tone, and from the sound that followed it was evident 
that the man had turned over. i 

Hilary waited a few minutes, and once more resumed his 
progress towards the door, making every movement with the 
greatest caution ; and he was already half way to his goal when 
he heard the grating of the lock at the top of the dark cellar 
stairs, and a low whispering told him that the men were about 
to return. 

There was not a moment to lose, and stepping lightly on, 
he reached the door, raised the great wooden latch by wliich it 
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was secured, and passed in, while just as he closed it ho saw 
through the opening the two men who had been below enter 
the place. 

The fire was throwing out but little light now, but he could 
see that they carried what looked like a little spirit keg, which 
they set down by the fire. The closing door shut out the rest 




CHAPTER XXVn. 

MANHOOD VERSUS SELFISHNESS— AND MANHOOD WINa 

:|ILAEY breathed more freely as he silently let fall 
the latch, and then waited for a few minutes to 
recover his equanimity before making a farther 
trial He had succeeded so far, and he felt that if he were 
patient and cautious he might regain his freedom; but he 
thought it better to let the men begin upon the spirits that 
two of the party had evidently been down to obtain. 

But as far as he could make out they did not seem to be in 
any hurry to awaken their companions, and at last after waiting 
for some minutes for the burst of conversation that he hoped 
would make his movements pass unheard, he began to feel his 
way cautiously about, expecting a door of exit to meet his hand, 
or else to find that he was in some large passage. To his great 
disappointment he found that he could touch the wall on either 
side after making a step; and a very little investigation showed 
liim farther that he was only in a stone-paved place that had 
probably been a dairy, for on one side there was an iron grating 
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of very massive bars lot into the stone, and tlicro 
benclics along one side. 

In fact, if the key of the door had been turned, 
have only exchanged one priGon for another. 

His heart sank ivithin lum ax he realized his position, and 
found that there was only one door, upon which he raised his 
hand ready to return into the great kitchen; but a low creak- 
ing noise, suggestive of some one treading on a board, arrested 
liim, and he stood there listening. 

After a iew minutes he grew more confident, and opening 
the door slightly he once more gazed upon the Ecmbrandtish 
scene, all light and shadow, with the men stretched about 
asleep, and two more seated upon a bench busily trickling spirit 
from tlie little keg into a small horn, from which they drank in 
tum with a sigh of satisfaction. 

The others slept on, one now and then making an uneasy 
movement; but it was evident that there were to he no more 
partners in the coming drinking bout, and Hilary began to cal- 
culate how long it would be before they would have drunk 
enough to make them sleepy and ready to join their com- 
panions upon the floor. 

He had no means of judging, but he concluded that it must 
now be nearly three o'clock, and in an hour's time it would bo 
getting light. And yet, near as he was to safety, it seemed that 
he was to bo disappointed, and to wait there till somebody or 
other came to the place and gave the alarm. 

By keeping the door just ajar he was able to watch the two 
men; but a couple of hours had passed before he saw them stretch 
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themselves upon the floor, after carefully hiding away the little 
keg, and at last Hilary felt that he might venture to cross the 
great kitchen again and endeavour to find another outlet. 

The day had broken some time before, and the cold gray 
light that shone in through the iron grating showed him that 
he was correct in his surmises, and that the place had been a 
dairy; but the window was too strong for him to break through, 
and there was nothing for it but to cross the party of sleeping 
men. 

Ho was some little time before he could make up his mind 
to the effort, and when he did, and began to slowly open the 
door, he let it glide to once more, for one of the men suddenly 
uttered a loud yawn, jumped up and stretched himself, before 
giving a companion a kick in the side. 

It took several kicks to induce the man to get up; but when 
he did it was in a morose, angry disposition, and he revenged 
himself by going round and kicking every other man till the 
whole party was awake, and Hilary saw his chances fade away, 
while, to add to his misery, the next act of the party was to go 
to a great cupboard, from which a ham and a couple of loaves 
were produced, upon which they made a vigorous onslaught, 
each man opening his jack-knife and hewing off a lump of 
bread and cutting a great slice of ham. 

They ate so heartily that a feeling of hunger was excited in 
the prisoner's breast; but this soon passed off, and he sat there 
wondering how long it would be before one or other of the 
party would come into the old dair}', though, upon looking 
round, there seemed to be nothing to bring them there. 
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Hoar after hour glided by. The meal had long been ended^ 
and the men were gone outside, but never all at once; always 
one stayed, sometimes two. Then Martin kept bustling in and 
giving orders. Once too Sir Harry came in and entered into a 
discussion with the skipper, apparently, from the few words 
that Hilary could catch, concerning the advisability of mjilriff g 
aome excursion; but there seemed to be some hindrance in 
the way, and Hilary's heart beat high with hope as he heard 
the word "cutter'' spoken twice. 

It was not much to hear; but it was good news for Hilary, 
who concluded that the vessel must still be lying o£f the coast^ 
and in the smugglers' way. 

At last, however, the conversation ended, and Hilary saw Sir 
Henry leave the place just as Allstone came in. 

This made the young man's heart beat again, for either the 
fellow had come to announce his evasion, or else he was about 
to take food into the old chapel, when, of course, he would find 
his prisoner gone. 

But no: he spoke quite calmly to the skipper, and after a 
short consultation they went out. 

Just then the noise of wheels and the trampling of horses 
could be heard outside, facts which pointed to the leaving of 
one or more of the party. 

Two of the men were still hanging about, but at last they 
also went, and Allstone came in and seated himself thoughtfully 
upon a bench. 

By-and-by, though, he cut himself some food, hesitated, and 
proceeded to cut some more, which he placed in a coarse delf plate. 
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'^My breakfast!" said Hilary to himself, and he wondered 
how soon the man would go to the chapel to present it to his 
prisoner. 

This would be the signal for Hilary's escape, and, anxiously 
waiting till the man had finished his own repast, the young 
officer made up his mind to run to the window, climb out, and 
then trust to his heels for his liberty. 

The time seemed as if it would never come, but at last the 
surly-looking fellow, having apparently satisfied his own hun- 
ger, rose up slowly, and, taking the plate, went slowly out of 
the door, rattling his keys the while. 

He had hardly disappeared before Hilary glided out of his 
hiding-place, darted to the table and seized the remains of the 
bread, hesitated as to whether he should take the ham bone, 
but leaving it, climbed on to the window-sill, forced the frame 
open, and dropped outside amongst the nettles that grew 
beneath. 

" Free 1" he exclaimed. " Now which way]" 

He had not much choice in the first place, for he remembered 
that there would be the moat to cross, and the probabilities 
were that there would only be one path. After that he saw 
liis way clearly, and that was towards the sun, for he knew that 
if he made straight for that point he would be going by mid-day 
direct for the sea. 

That was his goal Once he could reach the cliffs and get 
down on the shore, he meant to seize the first boat he met with, 
get afioat^ and trust to fortune for the rest. 

For the first few momenta Hilar}' kept close to the house, 
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but, considering that a bold offort was the only one likely to 
succeed, he walked out straight to the moat, heait^it^d & 
moment aa to whether ho should leap in and swim or wado 
across, and ended by walking ehariily along its brink till it 
turned off at right angles, and he now aaw a sandstone bridge 
facing the entry of a large, old-fashioned hall, tliat had evidently 
gone to ruin, and which, from the outside aspect, seemed to bo 
uninhabited, for a more thorough aspect of desolation it was 
iniposaiblo to imagine. 

lliero was not a soul in riev as he walked sliarply away till 
he reached the crumbling bridge, which he crossed, and then, 
finding that the road led along by the far side of the moat, ho 
did not pause to think, but, trusting to the high hedge by 
which it was bordered and the wilderness of trees that had 
sprung up between the road and the moat to conceal him, he 
went right on, his way being a littlo cast of south. 

"I wonder whether old Allstone has given the alarmt" he 
said half aloud, as he placed the cutlass in his belt. "They'll 
have to run fast to catch me now. Hallo! what's thati" 

Thai was a piercing scream, followed by loud cries of " Helpl 
Papa— help 1" 

Hilary had made his escape, and he had nothing to do now 
but make straight for the sea; but that cry stopped him on 
the instant It evidently came from the moat behind him, 
and Hounded to him as if some one had fallen in; he thought 
as he ran, for without a moment's hesitation he forced his way 
through the old hedge, dashed in amongst the clumps of haw 
thorn and hornbeam scrub, making straight for the moat, where 
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he saw a sight which caused him to increase his pace and make 
a nmning dash right into the water, where the next moment he 
was swimming towards where Adela Norland was struggling 
feebly for her life. 

Hilary saw it all as he swam on. The poor girl had appar- 
ently been tempted into trying to get at some of the yellow 
lilies and silvery water crowfoot which were growing abund- 
antly in the centre of the wide moat, and to effect this she hnd 
entered a clumsy old boat that was evidently utilized for clear- 
ing out the weeds and growth from the stagnant water. That 
it was a boat was sufficient for her, and she had pushed out 
into the middle, not heeding that the craft was so rotten and 
fragile that just as she was out in one of the deepest parts it 
began to fill rapidly, and sank beneath her weight, leaving her 
struggling in the water. 

Hilary had a good distance to swim, for hero, in the front of 
the house, the moat was double the width of the part by his 
prison window, and to his horror he saw the beating hands 
subside beneath the water while he was many yards away. 
But he was a good swimmer, and redoubling his exertions he 
forced his way onward, as he saw Sir Henry, Allstone, and three 
more men come running out to the moat; but only one of them. 
Sir Henry himself, attempted to save the drowning girl's life. 

Long before Sir Henry could reach Adela, Hilary was at the 
spot where he had seen her go down, and, rising for a moment 
and making a dive, he went down, rose, dived again, and once 
again before he caught hold of the poor girFs dress, and then 
swam with her for the shore. 
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The moat was deep, right up to the grassy edge; and Hilary 
was in the act of placing Adela in the* hands held down to 
catch her ^yhea a fresh cry for help assailed his ears, and, 
turning, it was to see that Sir Henry was a dozen yards away, 
swimming hard, but making no progress, and evidently grow- 
ing weaker. 

Hilary suspected the cause as he turned and swam to his old 
friend's help. For Sir Henry was heavily dressed, and, in 
addition, booted and spurred. The consequence had been that 
his heavy boots, with their appendages, were entangled in the 
long tough steins of the lilies, and his position was perilous in 
the extreme. 

For a moment Hilary wondered how he could help his old 
friend, and as he wondered the thought came. 

Summing with one hand, he drew the cutlass from his belt, 
and telling Sir Henry to be cool, he swam up to him, thrust 
his hands down with the cutlass, and after two or three attempts 
succeeded in dividing the tough stalks, ending by helping tho 
nearly exhausted swimmer towards the shore. 

It was but a trifling distance, but they had both been putting 
forth all their strength, and though Sir Henry had been cut 
free from what held him to the bottom, a quantity of tough 
weed clung still to his spurs, so that he seemed hardly to make 
any progress at all, and once he turned his starting despairing 
eyes towards Hilary. 

Hilary did not read those eyes aright. They and the parted 
moving but silent lips blessed him for saving Adela's life, but 
Hilary read in them a fresh appeal for help. 
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" Take slower strokes," he replied hoarsely. " I can do no 
more. I'm nearly beaten myself." 

Beaten or no he made a grasp at Sir Henry's arm, caaght 
the sleeve in his teeth, and, thus encumbered, swam with all 
his strength for the shore. 

Should he do it or not? he asked himself, as he felt his 
strength grow less and less. The men on the shore, and that 
little figure kneeling by them with clasped hands, seemed to 
be growing dim and indistinct, close as they were, and as if 
they were receding. His arms felt like lead, and he could 
hardly make his strokes, while somehow Sir Henry now em- 
barrassed him by being so close that he could not take hold, 
as it were, of the water. But still he strove on, with the foam 
bubbling at his lips, then over his lips, then to his dim eyes; 
and then he felt something strike against his hand, and he 
clutched with the energy of one drowning at a pole held out 
by Allstone, when Sir Henry and he were dragged out, to lie 
panting for the next minute or two upon the bank. 

" You're not dead, are you. Sir Henry 1" said Allstone gruffly; 
and Hilary could not help, even then, feeling annoyed as he 
raised himself upon one elbow, but only to give place to other 
thoughts as he saw Adela kneeling there in speechless agony, 
holding her fatlier's head in her lap. 

Poor girl ! She was white as ashes, and her beautiful hair 
hung long and dishevelled about her shoulders; but just then 
she seemed to have no thought of self, her whole feeling being 
concentrated upon the pale, motionless face before her, from 
which the life seemed to have passed away. 
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But after a timo Sir Hcmy Ehuddcred and opened his eyes, 
BniiliDg afloetionately in his child's face, and, as lie roalizwl 
their position, he said something to her in a low voice. 

And now the knowledge of his own position came back to 
Hilary. He had escaped from the not, and voluntarily returned 
to it to Gave Adela. Uai he liad saved, and also her father. 
Xow it was time to save himself, nnd, jumping up, ho gave a 
hasty glance round. 

"No, you don'tl"flaid a hoarse voice. " You're my prisoner," 
And jUIatono seized him by his wet jacket 

Hilary was weak yet with liis struggle in the water, but the 
dread of being once more a prisoner gave him strength, and, 
striking up the arm, he made for the bridge to cross once mora 
for liberty; but a couple of men coming from the other direc- 
tion, having just heard the alarm, cut off his retreat, and, ok. 
hausted as lie was, he did not hesitate for an instant, but plunged 
once more into the moat 
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T was a question of tima 

Could Hilary get across the moat before the men 
who ran off to stop him reached the bridge, crossed, 
and then ran along the other side ? 

Appearances were against Hilary, and he saw that they wera 
In fact, so black was the look-out, that he half thought of find- 
ing a shallow place and standing there amongst the water-lilies, 
laughing at his pursuers. 

" Only it would look so stupid," he muttered; " and I should 
be obliged to come out at last." 

He was swimming hard all the time, and, but for the fact 
that his late exertions had told upon him, he felt that he would 
have done it with ease. 

"It's too bad, though," he thought; "and Sir Henry isn't 
half the fellow I thought him if he allows me to be taken. 
Hullo! Hurrah 1 Down they go!" he exclaimed, as, straining 
his eyes towards the bridge, he saw one man trip and fall out 
of sight behind the low wall and another go over him. 
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This reanimated hini ; and, taking long, eIow etrolica, he was 
eooTi pretty closo to the farther sitlc, with tho di'toroiinBtion in 
him strong to got away, 

Fortunately he had retained the cutlass; and as liP rcathoJ 
the bank &nd Bcrambled out, dripping like some huge New- 
foundland dog, Ailstone camo panting up and seized him by 
the collar. 

"Not tliia time, my lad," he growled, showing his teeth. 
"You thought you had done it, <lidQ't youl" 

"Let go!" panted Hilary, as the water Etrcamcd down and 
made a pool 

" Yen, when IVo got you ui a safer place," was the roplj'. 
" Here, come along, you two. No; one of you fetch a rope." 

This was to his followers, one o( whom was limping, and 
the other bleeding from a cut in the face caused by his fall. 

" Will you let go!" cried Hilary hoarsely, but fast regaining 
hia breath. 

"There, it's no use for you to stru^le, my boy," said All- 
stone. "Murder! Herel Help!" 

Hilary had glanced round an<l taken in hia position. Sir 
Henry was standing holding Adela, who liad hidden her face 
in hia breast so as not to see the struggle, while her father 
made no attempt to interfere. The two men were close up; 
and as Ailstone held him firnily he felt that ho was about to 
be dragged back to his prison like some drowned rat, and ho 
TOWed that he would not give uj) if he died for it. 

For Hilary's blood was now up, and, wrenching himself 
round, he got hold of the hilt of the cutlass, where it stuck in 
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his belt, dragged it out, and in doing bo struck Iiis captor 
beneath the chin with the pommeL 

So sharp was the blow that AUstone quitted his hold, uttering 
hoarse cries, and staggered back two or three yards, while 
Hilary drove him farther by making at him as if about to 
deliver point 

The two injured men, in answer to their leader's call, now 
made an attempt to seize Hilary; but their effort was a faint- 
hearted one, for on the young officer making a dash at them 
they gave way, and, waving his hand to Sir Henry, he bounded 
across the road and along a winding lane. 

**A set of cowards!" he muttered. "The cutlass would 
hardly cut butter, and it would want a hammer to drive in its 
point. Yes; you may shout. You don't suppose I am coming 
backl" 

He looked over his shoulder, and saw that Allstone and 
four men were now after him, and that, if he meant to get 
away, he must increase his speed, for they were diminishing 
the distance fast. 

"I wonder how many pounds of water IVo got to carry 1" 
muttered Hilary, as he ran on, with the moisture still streaming 
from him, and making a most unpleasant noise in his boots. 
" There's one good thing, though," he said : " it keeps on growing 
less." 

It was a lonely, winding lane, with the trees meeting over- 
head, and the sunshine raining down, as it were, in silvery 
streams upon the dappled earth. On either side were ancient 
hazel clumps, with here and there a majestic moss-covered oak 
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or beech. It was, in fact, Buch a place as a lover of nature 
would have been loath to quit; and even in his time of need 
Hilary was not insensible to the beauties of the spot^ but he 
could not help feeling that the rutty roadway was atrodoiu. 

'< Well, it's as bad for them as it is for me," he said to him- 
self as he ran at a steady trot — now in full view, now hidden 
from his pursuers by the windings of the lane. 

" I wonder whether this is the lane they brought me along 
with that jackass," he thought; and then, as his clothes grew 
lighter and stuck less closely to his limbs, he began to wonder 
how long they would take to dry. 

'' Well, that don't matter," he thought; '' I shan't be allowed 
to sit down and rest just yet" 

He glanced back, and saw that his pursuers were ont of 
sight, and ho was just about to take advantage of the fact and 
spring over into the wood when they came in view again and 
uttered a shout 

'' Anyone would think I was a hare and they were trying to 
run me down," he said. "Get out, you yelping cursl" 

Hare-like, indeed; for he was looking back and thinking of 
his pursuers so intently that he did not cast his eyes ahead 
beyond his steps till another shout roused him, and he saw 
that his pursuers were calling to a party of men coming with a 
cart from the other direction, and who had started forward to 
join in the pursuit 

His idea a minute before had been to wait his opportunity, 
leap into the wood, and hide while the men went by. Now 
he saw that his only course was to dash in amongst the forest 
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trees in full sight of his pursuers, and trust to his speed or the 
density of the way, for his retreat was cut off, and ho had no 
other chance. 

There was no time for hesitation, so, catching at a pendent 
hough, he swung himself up the sandy hank, hut slipped and 
fell hack, losing part of the ground he had won hy his greater 
speed; hut his next effort was more successful, and dashing in 
amongst the low undergrowth he forced his way along. 

Hilary's desires went far faster than his legs, for it was very 
hard work here. The low hirch scruh and hazel, interspersed 
with sapling ash, mingled and were interlaced with the shade- 
loving woodland bramble, whose spiny strands wove the branches 
together, clung to his clothes and checked him continuaUy. 
Well might they be called briars, for it was as if a hundred hands 
were snatching at him. But, keeping liis hands well before his 
face, he struggled on, with the wood growing denser each 
moment and his pursuers close behind 

** Ah, if I only had half a dozen of our lads here,'' he panted, 
"how I would turn upon these cowardly rascals! Twelve 
against one, and hunting him down. Never mind," he cried, 
making a vicious cut with his weapon at a bramble that met 
him breast high, " I'd rather be the hunted stag than one of a 
pack of miserable hounds." 

At another time the 'wild untrodden wood must have filled 
him with delight, so full was it of beauty. The earth was 
carpeted with brilliant moss, which ran over the old stumps 
and climbed the boles of the great forest trees; woodland 
flowers were crushed beneath his feet, and the sunlight danced 
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MUODgst tbo \eana. 'Every hen aud there > frightened nhhit 
raebcd nw&y, wliile tha long foreat ucadcs echoed with tha 
cries vi the startle>l birds. 

Bat Hilary was too hot and excited to ootico any of the 
bcaiiiica around. His drenching vas forgotten, and lio was 
beginiting to pant with heat, wHIe the shouto of his pursuers 
nuide liiB eyea flash with rage. 

He was gaining somewhat, and incroasing the distanco 
between them, but not greatly; for so far the men, jiait of 
Tvlioni were tliose retumiDg from the cliffs, were still pretty 
clo^, and he could Iicar the crasliing of the boughs and twigs 
as tluiy came ou; but he had managed to get out of their sight, 
and coming now upon a more open part where the trees were 
bigger, he ran with all his might, dashed into another denser 
patch, and then feeling that to keep on ruuning was only to 
grow more nud more exhausted, and to make his capture & 
matter of tirae, he began to think whether he could not make 
his brains help his legs. 

There was no time to lose, for the smugglers had now entered 
the more open part, and were, as their shouts indicated, coming 
on fast. What lie was to do must be done quickly, 

Hilary trotted on cautiously, making as little noise as possible, 
dividing the branches tenderly so as to leave no broken twigs, 
and finding that the ground which ho had now reached rapidly 
descended into a deep ravine or gully — one of the many that 
drun that part of the country — in a few minutes he was 
down between the fern-hung sandstone rocks. 

There was a tiny stream at the bottom, now reduced to a 
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mere thread that joined together a few pools, but the well- 
washed banks high above his head showed that in rainy times 
it must be a rushing torrent. 

Here was his road, then; for ho argued that this stream, 
oven if it did not lead right to the sea, would be sure to ran 
into one that did; and besides, as he needed not rapid travel- 
ling, but the cautious creeping that should keep him concealed 
from his enemies, he could not have met with a better 
way. 

Leaping down, then, from stone to stone till he reached the 
bottom, he dived under a number of overhanging brambles, and 
went slowly on. 

His pursuers* cries had for the moment ceased, and his spirits 
rose as he began to feel that they had gone upon the wrong 
scent; when suddenly, as he was forcing his way cautiously 
along, he heard a loud halloo just below him, and not fifty yards 
away. 

To his horror, as he stopped short, there came an answering 
shout from above, and another from higher up the gully. 

" Send a couple down into the river bed I" shouted the voice 
below. " ril stop him here." 

Hilary ground his teeth, for cunning as he thought himself, 
it was evident that the same idea had occurred to his pur- 
suers. • 

AVhat was he to dol If he climbed up the banks he was 
certain to be seen ; if he kept on along the bed of the stream 
he would walk right into an enemy's arms; and the same if he 
worked upward 
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Ho stopped, thinking, but no fresh idea struck him; and act- 
ting his t«eth and draiving a long breatli, ho stepped on into a 
II lore open place. 

" I'll maLe a fight for it," he said sharply, " for I don't mean 
to be taken back," 

.lust then he caught siglit of a hollow that had evidently boon 
tunnelled out of the rocks hy centuries of floods. There waa a 
perfect curtain of tliin stranded holly, ivy, and bramble hanging 
before it, and creeping cautiously forward he parted tlie hanging 
strands, passed in, and tliey fell back in place, almost shutting 
out the light of day. 

The hollow di.I not even approach the dimensions of a cave, 
but was the merest hollowing out of tlie soft sand rock; still it 
waa sufficient to conceal him from his pursuers, nnd, cutlass in 
hand, he crouched down, holding open one little place in the 
green curtain and listening for the next hint of the coming of 
hia pursuers. A dead silence ensued, during which he could feel 
the heavy throb, throb of his heart and the hard labouring of his 
breath, for liia exertions had been tremendous. But still no 
Bound reached his ears; not a shout was heard, and he began 
to grow hoiwful. 

Five minutes must have passed, and ho had recovered his 
breath. From out of the tiny opening ho liad left he saw a 
robin flit down and perch upon a twig. Then came a blackbird 
to begin investigating the state of the commissariat department 
in the gully, turning busily over the leaves; and so calmly did 
the bird work that Hilary felt still more hopeful, for he knew 
that no one could be near. 
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Vain nope! All at once the bird uttered its sharp alarm 
note and flew like a streak of black velvet up into the 
dense growth above, but still there was not a sound to be 
heard. 

Hilary's heart began to beat again, for the excitement was 
intense. Then there came a faint rustle, and another. Then 
silence again, and he felt that the men must have given up the 
chase. 

Just then there was another faint rustle, and through the 
screen of leaves Hilary saw the head and then the shoulders of 
a strongly-built man appear, whose eyes were diligently search- 
ing every inch of ground till he came nearer, and then, as his 
gaze lighted on the screen of leaves Hilary saw a look of intel- 
ligence come upon his stolid features, and stepping forward, he 
was about to drag the leafage aside, when there came a loud 
shout from below — 

"Ahoy! this way. Here he is!" 

The man made a rush down the ravine, and the young offi- 
cer's heart felt as if released from some tremendous pressure, 
for he had nen^ed himself for a tremendous struggle, and the 
danger had passed. 

A minute later there was a sudden outburst of voices and a 
roar of laughter, after which Hilary fancied he could hear All- 
stone shouting and angrily abusing the men. Then once more 
came silence, and he lay there and waited. 

He half expected to see the men come back, but an hour 
passed and there was not a sound save that of the birds in the 
distance; and at last, after fighting down the intense desire to 
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bo Up and doing till he could master hiiuBclf no longer, Hilary 
parted the leaves and stepped out into the gully to continue his 
course downwards. 

Ho stopped in aslooping position to listen, for ho fancioii lie 
had heard a rustle, 

"Rabbit," ho muttered, directly after; and as he did ao a 
tremendous woight fell upon his back, throwing him forward 
uprin hia face, where, as ho stni^Iod round and tried to got 
up, it was to find that the great sturdy fellow ha hod bcforo 
seen was sitting upon bis chest. 




*** 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



BACK IN BONDS. 




iJ^ 



HAT'S the way I do with the rabbuds, shipmet^" 
said the man laughing. 

"You dog! you scoundrel!" panted Hilary, con- 
tinuing his ineffectual stniggle. 

" Better be still, boy," said the man coolly. " You'll only 
hurt yourself." 

As ho spoke he wrested the cutlass from the young man's 
hand, after which he coolly took out a tobacco-bag and helped 
himself to a quid. 

Hilary felt his helplessness, and after another furious c£fort^ 
during which he partly raised his captor from his position of 
'vantage, he lay still and looked in the man's face. 

"Look here!" he said; " what'll you take to let me go f 

The man looked at him in an amused fashion, and then 
laughed. 

" Do you hear]" cried Hilary. "Come, get oflf me; you hurt 
my chest." 

" Yes, I hear," said the man coolly. 
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"Then wUy iJon't you answer 1 Qnick, Iwfore the others 
cornel What will you take to let me gol" 

" What'U j'ou take, youngster, to joiu usl" 

" What do you take me fori" eried Hilar}-. " How dare you 
ask me nuch a question!" 

" Just by the same law that you aak me," said the man coolly. 
"Do you think evorybo<Ty is to be bought and sold 3" 

"But look horel"cried Hilary. "I have been shut up there, 
and I want to get away; I imist got away," 

"To bring the crew of the cutter to rout us up yonder, ehl" 
E.iid the man, laughing, "Now, come, I suppose you call your- 
8.>lf a young gentleman; so speak the truth. H I let you go, 
will you lead the cutter off on a false scent, or will you show the 
captain the way to our place?" 

Hilary remained silent^ 

"Why don't you speak, youngster 1 Which would you do)" 

"My duty," said Hilary sturdily. 

" And that is, of course, to point us out," said the man 
smiling. "Well, youngster, I don't like you a hit the worse for 
speaking out like a inaa I've got my doty to do as well, and 
here goes." 

He blew a shrill chimiping whistle twice over, and it was 
answered from a distance; while before many minutes had 
elapsed tliere was the soimd of breaking twigs, voices talking 
hurriedly, and directly after, looking black and angry, Allstone 
came up with half a dozen men. 

Allstone's countenance changed into a look of malignant 
pleasure as soon as he saw Hilary lying amongst the bushes. 
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" YouVe got him, theni" he cried 

"Oh, yes," said Hilary's captor coolly. " It only wanted tima" 

"I thought we should get him again," shouted Allstone, 
grinning in the captive's face. " Here's that cutlass too. He's 
a liar, this fellow. He said ho had thrown it out of tho 
window." 

« So I did, idiot!" cried Hilary indignantly. "But I tied a 
string to it to pull it hack when I wanted it" 

The men hurst out into a hearty laugh at the idea, as much 
as at some one calling Allstone, who hullied them a good deal, 
an idiot 

The man glanced at him savagely, and Hilary read in his eyo 
so much promise of a hard time that he determined to make 
one more effort for his liberty, and this he did. 

"Who's got a bit o' cord ] " said Allstone. " Oh, here, I have. 
Now then, up with him, and hold his hands beh'.nd his back." 

Hilary's captor rose, and a couple of men caught him by the 
arms, jerked him up and held him, dragging back his arms, 
which Allstone came forward to bind; but seeing the young 
man helpless before him, he could not resist the temptation 
offered to him. 

"I'm an idiot, am I?" he shouted. " How do you like that 
for an idiot's touch]" 

He struck Hilary a brutal back-handed blow across the face 
as he spoke, and then went backwards into the gully with a 
crasL For, his hands being secured, the young officer felt no 
compunction, under the circumstances, in making use of his 
foot, and with it he gave the bully so tremendous a kick in the 
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chest tliat lio went down broathloss; and, wrcncliing 

free, Hilary loado a dash for lihorty, but hla (ormor capta 

Eoized liim as ho passed. 

" No, my Iftil, it won't do," he exclaimed. " It ivaa too n 
Iroiiblo to catcb you, so we'll keep you now." 

Allstono struggled up, but Hilary's captor interfered as i 
was about to strike at him with his doubled fisL 

" No, no, Master Allstono," he said sharply, " I'm 
skipper and Sir Henry wouldn't let you do that" 

" You stand aside," roared Allstonc. " ^^lio told you laJ 
interfere t" 

"No one," Boid the man coolly; "but I shall intorfem, a 
if you touch that lad again it'll be through me," 

"Do you hear this, ladsl" cried Allstone. "He's breaking 
his oaths. Come on my side and we'll deal with him too." 

" This young fellow was about right when he called you an 
idiot. Jemmy Allstono," said the man quietly. 

"He's going to help him get away," cried AHstone, who was 
mad with passion. 

" Yes, that's it, boys," said the man laughing, " that's why I 
caught him and kept bim till you came np, and that's why I'm 
going to tie his arms. Here, give me the rope." 

He snatched the cord from Allstone's hands, and turned to 
Hilary. 

" Hold up your arms, my latl, and I won't hurt you. Come, 
it's of no use to try and run; we're too many for yoiL Never 
fight your ship when you know you are beaten ; it's only waste 
of strength. Come, hold up." 
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Hilary felt that he had done all that was possible, and, won 
over by his captor's frank, manly way, he held up his wrists, 
to have them so tightly and ingeniously tied that he was a 
prisoner indeed. 

As they went back by a short cut through the wood, and 
one which brought them into a narrow lane, Allstone once 
found an ojiportunity to maliciously kick his prisoner, as if by 
accident; but Hilary's friend saw the act, and took care that 
he did not again approach too near; and, after what seemed a 
weary walk, the little party crossed the moat of the handsome 
old place. Hilary was led into the great kitchen, and then 
up-stairs, past flight after flight, to a room at the top with a 
strongly-bound door. Into this place he was thrust^ and 
Allstone was about to leave him as he was; but the friendly 
smuggler stepped forward, and began to unfasten the bonds. 

"Never mind that," cried Allstone; "let him stay bound." 

The man paid no heed whatever, but undid the cord, set 
Hilary free, and then retired, the door being banged to, locked 
loudly, and secured by a heavy bar thrust clanging across. 

The young officer stood staring at the door for a few minutes^ 
and then stamped his foot upon the floor. 

" Was ever fellow so unlucky?" he exclaimed. "Lipscombe 
might have found me out by this time; and when I do get out^ 
I'm caught and brought back. But never mind; if they think 
I'm beaten they are wrong, for I'll get out, if only to show Sir 
Henry what a mean-spirited fellow he is." 

He looked round his room, which was a bare old attic, with 
dormer windows and casements, from which, on flinging one 
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open, lie saw that he was far too high from the ground for a 
descent without a ropo; but a. second glance showed him that 
it would be possible to climb upon the roof, and when there he 
niii|;ht perhaps manage to get somewhere else. 

Just then he heard a window opened on the floor below, and, 
looking down, be saw Adela, evidently gazing towarda the moat. 

For a few moments he felt too indignant to speak, for he 
thought Sir Henry was beha\'ing very ill to him; but a little 
reliection told him that his old companion was not to blame, 
and that she might even then be feeling very grateful to him 
for what he had done. 

"Well, I'll give her a chance to show it," ho tliougbt; and, 
leaning out a little more he said lightly, " Well, Addy, are you 
any the worse for your dipl" 

"Oh, Hill" she exclaimed looking up, "are you therel" 

" Yes, and locked up safely. I say, your people are behav- 
ing very badly to me." 

"Oh, Hil," cried the girl with the tears in her eyes, "I am 
so Bony. I've been begging papa not to have you caught, and 
he saya ho could not help it. " 

"Then ho ought to help it," replied Hilary warmly. 

"But he says he's bound to keep faith with his friends; and 
that if you would only give your word not to escape and betray 
our hiding-place you might come and live with us; and oh, Hil 
dear, it would he like old times, and we could have such walks 
together. Do be a good boy, and promise what papa wishesi 
I should like you to come and bo with us again, for I have no 
companion now." 
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Hilary looked down at the bright little face, and as the 
thoughts of how pleasantly the time would pass in her com- 
pany came upon him, as compared with the miseries he had to 
endure, he felt sorely tempted to give his parole; he might do 
that, he argued. 

'* Do come, Hil," she said again, as if she were reading his 
hesitation. " Papa will be so pleased." 

"And try his best to make me turn traitor,** thought Hilary. 

"No,** he exclaimed, "I cannot do it^ Addy; and Fm sure 
you would not wish me to break faith with those to whom I 

owe duty. I should like to come, but ah, Sir Henry, you 

there r* 

He started, for a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and turn- 
ing, there stood Sir Henry, holding out his hand. 

"I have come to thank you, my brave, true lad, for what 
you have done,** he exclaimed warmly, " You saved my dar- 
ling's life and then mine.*' 

"And for which you had me hunted down,*' said Hilary 
bitterly. 

" It was no act of mine, my boy," said Sir Henry sadly. 
" Why will you ignore the fact that I am not master of your 
position? Hilary, my dear boy, once more, will you join usl" 

"No, Sir Henry; and even if I did you would only despise 
me. 

" No, no. Nothing of the kind." 

"Then I should despise myself," cried Hilary. "Once 
more. Sir Henry, I am a king's officer, and refuse your 
proposals.*' 
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" Then give mo your parole not to escape," 

" I give you my word of honour that I will escape as soon as 
I possibly can," said Hilary smiling. " So take my advice, and 
tako AdeU an-ay. Save yourself, too, for if I find you here I 
Bhall bo obliged to arrest you." 

*' Why, jo!i foolish follow," aaid Sir Henry smiliug, " you 
arc a prisoner, and you have found out that you cannot get 
away." 

" Not BO, Sir Henry. I foand that I conld not get away 
this first time; but you don't know me if you tliink I am going 
to Bit down quietly here "without an eS'ort to escape." 

" But it is impossible hero, my good lad," said Sir Henry. 

"So your people thought when you locked me up in that 
old chapcL I tell you, Sir Henry, I meau to get back to my 
ship." 

" Then, for the safety of my child, and for my own safety, 
Hilary, you force me to show myself the stern officer of his 
majesty our rightful king, and I must see that you are kept 
fast. However, I will try to temper justice with some show of 
kindness, and I have had dry clothes brought up for your use 
till the others are right." 

" Oh, they are pretty well right now," said Hilary carelessly, 

"Then is it to be war, Hilary?" said Sir Henry with a sad 
smile. 

" Yes, Sir Henry, war." 

"We shall keep you very close and very fast, my boy." 

" No, Sir Henry, you will not," cried Hilary cheerily, " for 
before many hours arc over I mean to be free." 
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" It is a game of choss, then/' said Sir Henry laughing. 

" Yes, Sir Henry, and you have moved out your paw-ns and 
played your queen ; " and he pointed below. 

" I have/' said Sir Henry smiling. " Now what do you mean 
to dol" 

" Well, Sir Henry, seeing how I am shut up, suppose we say 
that I am castled." 

" Very good/' laughed Sir Henry going to the door and pass- 
ing out 

" Very good or very bad," muttered Hilary, " I mean to be 
out before many days are passed; and when once I am free the 
smugglers may look out for squalls." 



■^ 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



HILARY TRIES AGAIN. 

J^^^WjOON after Sir Henry had gone, Hilary went to llie 
tra^tfl ^''■'I'^o^'i ^^^ draw back directly, 
FWteSJC^ " No," ho said to himself, " if I go tliero I sliall 
be tcmiitcd into giving my parole or joining the Pretender's 
party. Sir Henry seems to think he can win me over; so let 
U3 see." 

He began to walk up and down his prison. Tlien it struck 
him that liis clothes had pretty well grown dry again, and bo 
ran over in his mind the incidents of the day and the past 
night, thoughts which were interrupted by the coming of All- 
stone, who bore some bread and moat, and a mug of beer, while 
a man behind him dragged in a table and chair, and afterwards 
carried in a straw mattress and a pillow, Allstono looking 
grimly on. 

The man went out, but Allstone etill waited, and at last tho 
man came back with a bundle of sheets and blankets, which ho 
thrtsw upon the bed. 
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*' There," said Allstono, "that will do;" and seeing the man 
out, he darted a surly look at Hilary, and then followed and 
banged the door. 

"Thank you," said Hilary, laughing. "Perhaps a ladder 
would have been a little more convenient; but what donkeys 
people are — give a sailor sheets and blankets, and shut him up 
in a garret, and think he won't escape! Ha ! ha! ha!" 

The sight of the food changed the current of Hilary's 
thoughts, and sitting down he made a very hearty meal, felt 
that his clothes had grown thoroughly dry, and then did what 
was not surprising under the circumstances, began to nod, and 
then went off fast asleep. 

Before an hour had passed he awoke; but ho was so drowsy 
that he threw himself upon the mattress, and falling asleep 
directly he did not awaken till early the next morning. 

No escape that day, and as he had to make up his mind to 
this, he waited until Allstone came with a rough breakfast^ 
when he made a peremptory demand for some means of washing 
and making himself more presentable. 

•* My orders bo to bring you something to sleep on and your 
meals, that's all," growled the fellow. " I had no orders about 
washing tackle." 

"Get out, you surly ill-conditioned ruffian," cried Hilary; and 
the fellow grinned. 

" Here's something for you," he said, contemptuously jerking 
a letter on to the floor, which Hilary picked up. 

" Look here. Master Allstone," he cried, shaking a finger at 
him; " one of these days I shall come here with a dozen or two 
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of our bravo hoys, and if I don't have you flogged till you beg 
lay pardon for all this, my name is not Hilary LeiglL" 

"Bahl" GJaciikted the man; and he went away maldtig a& 
much noise as ho could with the lock and har ao as to annoy 
l.ij prisoner, but without B«cce;-s, for that individual was read- 
ing the letter ho had received. 

It was as follows; — 

" My dear Hilary, — Fats has placed ns on opiiosite sides, and 
though she has now throivn ns together, I am compelli-J to hold 
aloof until you can say to me, ' Here is my parole of honour 
not to betray you or to escape!' or'Ieeo that laro on the side of 
a usui'jicr, and abjure his sen-ice. Prom henceforth I ara heart 
and soul with you.' When you can send me either of those 
messages, Hilary, Adcla and I are ready to receive you with 
open arms. Till then we must be estranged; but all the same, 
my dear boy, accept my gratitude and love for your bravery in 
saving our lives. — Affectionately yours, Hesry Norland." 

" Then wc shall have to remain estranged," said Hilary as he 
stood by the open window refokling the tetter and thinking of 
his position. 

"Hill Hilf camo from below, 

"Alloy I" ho answered. "Well, liltle lady!" and ho leaned 
out. 

" Isn't it a beautiful moniing, Hil ?" said Adela, looking up. 

" Lovely.' 

" AVhy don't you conic do'.ra and have a run ivith ine in the 
woods 1" 

" For one reason, because I am locked tip," said Hilary. "For 
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another, because I have not made my hands and face acquainted 
with soap and water since I was aboard the cutter; my hair is 
full of bits of straw and dead leaves, and my clothes are soaked 
and shrunken, and muddied and torn. Altogether, I am not fit 
to be seen." 

" Well, but Hil, dear, why don't you wash yourself]" 

'* Because your esteemed friends here do not allow me soap, 
water, and towel. I say, Addy, if I lower down a pieca of 
string, will you send me a jug of water?" 

'^Same as I did the milkl Oh, of course!" said the girl 
laughing. 

"All right," said Hilary; "get it> please." 

He took out his knife, and without hesitation nicked and 
tore off the hem of one of his sheets, knotted two lengths 
together, lowered them down, and in turn drew up wash-hand 
jug, soap, brush and comb, and afterwards a basin, by having 
it tied up in a towel, and attaching the string to the knota 

Adela seemed to enjoy it all as fun, but she turned serious 
directly after as she told her old companion how grateful she 
felt to him for his bravery on the previous day, remarks which 
made Hilary feel uncomfortable and go away from the window 
with the excuse that he wanted to attend to his toilet 

For the next quarter of an hour Hilary was revelling in a 
good wash, with all the enjoyment of one who has been shut 
off from the use of soap and towel, with the result that after 
he had finished off with a brush, he felt more himself, and ready 
to stare his position more comfortably in the faca 

He w^ent to the window in spite of bis resolutions not to be 
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tenipte<l, and loolced down; but Adda had gone, eo he ItaJ a 
gooft look round at tbe country. 

Hero he was facing due Houlli, and bcioro liiin, stretched in 
the Lriyht eunshine, wave after wave ae it were of Lilly land, 
])rctty well clothed with forost-trees. In the far distance there | 

was a range of hills with a church and a windmill, both of 
which he recognized as having ;oen from the other side when 
u|)on the deck of the cutter, and this gave him a good idea of 
wiioro ho was, and how to shape Lis course when he made his 
escape. 

That word set him thinking, and without more ado he pro- 
ceeded to cut up the sheets, knot together some of the Bti'ii>B, 
and then to lay them up, sailor fashion, into a serviceable linen 
rope, for the sheets were coarse and strong. 

This ho did with his cars attciit to the coming of footsteps, 
and a place ready in the l>;d to throw bis work and cover it 
over should Allstono or Sir Henry be at hand. But he need 
not liave troubled, for he completed about forty feet of good 
strong lino from the pair of sheets, and coiled it up after secur- 
ing the ends ready for use. 

Hia escape now was simplicity itself he thought, and his toil 
ended and the shreds caretidly swept up and blown from the 
window, he seated himself upon tlio fill, and enjoyed the 
warmth of the afternoon sunshine, jilanning out how he would 
slip down after securing one end of his cord to the window- 
frame. 

Sir Henry would, he felt sure, provide for the safety of Adela 
and himself as soon as he found that the prisoner had escai>ed, 
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for he felt that he coukl not bring peril upon them. There was 
no cause for fear, though, and he sat thinking of how grand it 
would be if he could escape the moment it was dark and get 
down to the shore and find tlio Kestrel. 

That seemed hopeless, though, and too much to expect; for 
it was not likely that the cutter would be still cruising about 
and waiting for him. If she was, though, ho knew how he 
could bring a boat^s crew well armed ashore, and that was by 
making a signal with a light in a particular way. 

The sun was getting lower, and everytliing round the old 
place was still, nothing but a couple of fowls that were pecking 
about in what had once been a large garden between the old 
house and the moat, being visible. 

It had once been a goodly residence, no doubt, but all now 
was ruin and desolation, except that the warm sunshine made 
even the neglect and weeds look picturesque. There were 
massive gables to right and left, and the old tiles were orange 
and gray with a thick coating of lichen. Just between his 
window and that of Adela there were the mouldering remains 
of a carved shield, with surmounting helmet and crest, and a 
decayed motto below, while to right and left the ivy had 
covered the front with its dark-green glossy leaves, among 
which the cable-like runners could be seen. 

Anywhere, almost, along the front of the venerable place he 
could have clim'jed down by the help of the ivy; in his neigh- 
bourhood, however, it had been cleared away. 

Ho wondered sometimes how it was that he had heard no 
more of Adela, and that everything about the place should bo 
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SO still, and concluded that Sir Henry had forbidden her to hold 
counsel with liim, and in this belief he Eat on waiting until tlio 
sun ivcnt doivn in a flood of orange glory. 

Just tlien he heard Allstono's heavy step upon the Btaire, and 
coming away from the window Hilary threw himself upon his 
lied over the hidden rope. 

IJiit he need not have feared that it would be seen, for AH- 
Blone simply placed some food upon the table and went away 
iliri'ctly after, locking the door. 

The repast though rough and plain was subetantial, and very 
ivelcoiiie. Hilary felt somewhat agitated at the attempt Iia 
was about to make; but ho knew that he needed fortifying 
with footl, and he ate heartily, placing the remaina of his meal 
in his jtockets as a reserve for by-and-by. 

As the sun went down the moon began to make its presence 
known; but it was early in its first quarter, and in the course 
of a couple of hours it too bad set, leaiiiig tlie sky to the stars, 
which twinkled brightly, doing little, though, to dispel the 
darkness. 

In fact, by about nine, as ho guessed it to be, the night was 
as suitable as possiltle for such an enterprise as his, and after 
listening to some distant soun<1s of talking in the back of the 
house, Hilary proceeded with beating heart to take out and 
unroll his light coil of rope. 

By means of a little management lie took one of the leaded 
panes from the bottom of the casement so as to allow the rope 
to be securely tied round the stout oak centre-piece of the win- 
dow, and tlrn, after watching attentivi-ly for a few minutes, he 
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lowered down the other end until the full extent was reached, 
and as nearly as he could judge it touched the ground. 

Even if it did not, there was nothing to fear, for at the 
utmost he would have had but a few feet to drop, and after a 
few moments' hesitancy he passed one leg out of the window, 
took a good grip of the rope, climbed right out, twisted his legs 
round in turn, and directly after, while swinging gently, he let 
himself down foot by foot 

It was nothing to him. His sailor life made a descent by a 
rope one of the merest trifles. 

Down lower and lower, past Adela's window, and then 
coming into sight of a broad casement where a light was burning. 

The upper floors of the old building projected beyond the 
lower, so that he had not been aware of this lighted room, and 
as he hung there turning slowly round and round he could 
plainly see Sir Henry in a comfortably-furnished place, seated 
at a table writing, while Adela was gazing up into his face as 
she sat upon a low stool at his feet 

For a few moments Hilary hung there motionless, feeling 
that if Sir Henry raised his eyes, as he was sure to do at the 
slightest sound, he could not help seeing him gently spinning 
round and round. 

Recovering himself though, directly, he let himself slide, and 
reached the ground, but made so much noise that he heard Sir 
Henry speak, and he had hardly time to dart aside, drawing 
with him the white rope, and crouch down close to the house, 
before the window was opened, and he knew that some one 
was looking out 
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" No, papa," eaid a well-known voice, " I con eee ootlii 

"Look again," said Sir Heury. "Stop; I'll coma." 

Tlicra was the noise uf a moviog chair, and theu Hilary felt 
that Sir Henry was looking out of the window, and wondered 
whether he was seen. 

Ho hardly dared to breathe, and it seemed liko an Lour 
before be heard a sigh, and Sir Henry Baid, softly — 

"What a lovely night, my child!" 

Then there was the sound of the casement being closed, steps 
faintly beard across the room, and, gliding from his place of 
concealment, Hilary mada for the bridge, crossed it, and then 
darted amongst iho bushes beside the narrow lane, for there 
was a buzz of voices behind him, and from tho other side of 
the house he could see tho light of a lantern, and then came 
the tramp of a horse and the sound of wheels. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 



SIGNALLING TIIE KESTREL. 




ILARY know that if he wished to escape he most 
achieve it with his brain perhaps as much as his 
heels. lie could pretty well tell which way to go, 
but his knowledge of the country was very small, and great care 
was necessary. It was evident that there was a party leaving 
the old house, and most probably they were going to be present 
at some landing of goods upon the shore, whence the cart wotdd 
bring the lading of some lugger back. If ho went on now, it 
would be with this party always ready to overtake him at any 
moment, for he did not know the road. If, on the other hand, 
he kept hidden until the cart had gone by, their lantern would 
be a guide to him, and he could follow silently till he reached 
the cliffs. After that he must be guided by circumstances. 

It was a wise idea, and lying perdu for a few minutes, he 
found that a cart passed him slowly, attended by six men, one 
of whom bore the lantern. They were all chatting and laughing^ 
and so intent upon their business in hand that Hilary was able 
to follow them at a moderate distance, the lantern acting as his 
guide. 
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He Boon found that fortune had favoured him, for without 
their guidance the chances were that he would have wandered 
off into one of the rugged lanea throiigh the wooda, if he had 
not lo3t the track entirely, for it was hardly worlhy of the name 
of roail 

He was going cautiously along, keeping the lantern well in 
sight, wliou, all at once, a faint glow appeared just in front; 
and lie only stopped shott just in time to avoid blundering 
over one of the pai-ty who had hung back to ro-fiU and light 
his pipe with a piece of touchwood, which he was now blowing 
up into a brisk glow before applying it to the bowL 

Hilary stopped as if struck by lightning, and held his brcatli, 
so close was he to the man, who, fortunately, was too much 
occupied with the task he had in hand to notice the young 
officer's proximity; and, after getting his pipe well alight, he 
started off after his companions. 

This adventure made Hilary, if possible, more cautious, and 
for the next two hours he kept at a greater distance, wondering 
the while how much farther it was, when all at once he noticed 
that the lantern had become stationary. Directly after another 
light approached, and then a broad glare shone out, evidently 
from an open door. Then there was a good deal of talking and 
the rattle of a cart; then of another; and Hilary, finding that 
ho could progress no farther by the track, etruck off amongst 
the bushes and fema on his left, finding now that the trees 
were left behind; and as the next minute he found even the 
bushes had given place to heather and turf, he concluded that 
he must be nearii.g the sea. 
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It had growTi so dark that he had to proceed with caution 
or he would have tripped over some patch of furze or fern. 

Cut he escaped pretty well; and seeing that the lanterns wore 
once more in motion, he determined to proceed, as well as ho 
could, parallel with the party, watch their proceedings, and learn 
all he could for future service if he succeeded in getting away. 

Once he thought that he had better devote himself to his 
escape; but he could do no more until daybreak, and if ho 
could see how the smugglers landed their cargoes such know- 
ledge would be invaluabla 

Going cautiously on, then, ho must have proceeded for a 
couple of hundred yards when he found that the bearers of the 
lanterns had stopped, and there was a low buzz of talking, and 
some one seemed to be giving orders. 

Then tho noise ceased, and he fancied he could hear foot- 
steps going away, while the lanterns burned close together, 
aj)parently on the ground. 

He was too far oflf still, he thought, and in his eager curiosity 
he bent down and took a few steps forward, felt one foot give 
way, threw himself back, and lay upon tho turf, wet with a 
cold, chilling perspiration, and clutching the short turf with his 
fingers driven in as far as he could. 

As he lay there trembling he heard a familiar sound from far 
below, and as his vision cleared and he grew calmer he could 
just make out a faint line of light where the waves were break- 
ing amongst the stones, for he had been within an inch of a 
terrible deatL The little patch of turf upon which he had trod 
grew right on tho verge of the cliff, and but for his spasmodic 
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cfTort to tlirow himself back as tho earth gave way, he mast 
I;ave pitched headlong ou to the rocks a couple of hundred feet 
below. 

"Whut au escape I" he muttered; ajid then, aft«r a calm 
feeling of thankfulness had pervaded him for a time, he lay 
there enjoying the soft salt broeza that blew gently upon his 
cIicekK, and listening \rith delight to the murmurous plash of tho 
waves. 

As he gazed oat to sea, where oU was esecedingiy dark, liis 
licart gave a great leap, for not a couple of miles away, as he 
judged, a vessel was lying, and there was aometliiug in the 
position of the lights that made him feci certain it was the 
Kestrel. 

Ho would not believe it at first, but told himself it was his 
fancy — the suggestion of that which he fondly wislie<I; but as he 
shaded his eyes and watched he became more and more certain 
that it was his sliip, and in his elation it was all he eould do 
not to utter a jojous shout by way of a hail. 

Ho checked himself, liowevcr, in the mad idea, and lay 
thinking. There was the old Kcsird, and the idea of getting 
back to his stuffy quarters and the ill-temper of Lieutenant Lips- 
combo seemed delightful; but he knew that the greatest caution 
wa.3 needed, or he would fail in his attemjtt 

Then, again, he thought it iniposF^ible that it could be the 
Kestrel, for the smugglers would never have tho hardiliood to run 
a cargo just under the very nose of a king's ship; but directly 
afterwards be was obliged to own that it was by these very 
ftcts of daring tlut they were able to carry on with such success; 
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and the more he gazed out at those lights, the more certam he 
felt that they belonged to his vessel. 

" Yes," he thought, " it's the old lass sure enough, and the 
lads will be as glad as can be to see me back I know they 
will. Oh, if I could only signal to them and bring a boat's crew 
ashore." 

He lay thinking, and then, with beating heart, began to crawl 
cautiously along close to the edge of the cliff till he was abreast 
of the lanterns, which, as he had half suspected, lay in a depres- 
sion, w4th a high bank of rush and bushes between them and 
the sea. There was no one with them, and all was very 
silent. 

"Where were the smugglers, then? 

That was soon solved ; for on crawling a little farther he found 
his hands go down suddenly where the cliff made a rapid slope, 
and as he lay upon his chest he could hear the hum of voices, 
the trampling of feet upon the shingle, and though he conld 
hardly distinguish moving figures, his imagination supplied the 
rest; and, as plainly as if he could see it all, there, he knew, 
was a large lugger ashore and a party of men landing her cargo, 
carrying it up the beach and among the rocks, where it was 
being dra^vn up by a rough pulley, and yonder, all the while, lay 
the king's ship in utter ignorance of what was going on. 

There it all was, the soft murmur of the sea — he could almost 
fancy he heard it lap the lugger's sides; and certainly as he 
gazed more intently down, there was a dark break in the line 
of foam. That, then, must be the lugger. 

If it had only been a little lighter he could have seen all — 
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tliG hasy party liko so many ante running to and fro mtb Uicir 
lo.iils, ivhile others were drawing them up the rocks ready for 
the loading of tho carts. Yes, tiiere was the creak of a pulley 
from a heavier loatl than usual; and this was Ihe way it was 
done on these dark fine nights. Perhaps in another hour the 
whole cargo would be drawn up on the cliiT, the carts would be 
loaded at their leisure, and as the tide rose the lugger would 
push off once more, and all, as he had before eaid, just under 
the uoBfl of his majesty's cuttfir 

" No wonder," thought Hilary, " that we are bo often unsuc- 
cessful; but we'll checkmate them now ! What can I dol" 

Ho lay thus thinking and listening, and then an idea came 

The men were all busy down below, and they bad left their 
lanterns in that hollow. 

As the thought occurred to him he began to crawl back cau- 
tiously but quickly tilt he was close up to where the lanterns 
were hidden. 

" If there is any one there," he argued, " I can dash ofi into 
the darkness and escape." 

But he fell sure that there was no one. Still he tested the 
question by saj-ing suddenly in a gruff voice : 

"Now, my lads, you're wanted hrfow." 

It was a bold stroke, but it satisfied him that all was right, 
and that all hands were away. 

Now, then, was his time. He could not help the KeslreVs 
men, they must do the work; but if they camo ashore they 
would know why it was, and the possibilities were that they 
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would surprise the lugger — perhaps be in time to capture half 
her cargo. 

Hilary did not hesitate now, but creeping down into the hol- 
low, he extinguished the candle in one lantern and took off his 
jacket and wrapped it round the other, completely hiding its 
light Then, taking the first in his hand,- he crept up once more 
to the higher part of the cliif. 

Here he could see the lights of the Kestrel plain enough, but 
even when stooping down he could not help seeing the black 
patch upon the shore. 

That would not do, so he crept back a few yards, finding the 
cliff rise in a sharp slope, going to the top of which he found 
that he could see the light in what was apparently a cottage. 

Descending again, he cautiously chose a spot where he could 
easily see the cutter^s lights but not the shore below the cliff, 
and then he paused and listened. 

The dull murmur was fainter now, but he could make out 
the men at work, and for a few moments he hesitated. Suppose 
he should be surprised and taken back? 

" Never mind," he thought, "I am only doing my duty. They 
dare not kill me, and, in the king's name, here goes." 

He uncovered the lantern and placed it upon tlie turf, where 
it burned steadily and well; then opening the door, he took the 
candle from the extinct lantern, lit it, replaced it, and closed it 
in, put on his jacket, and then, taking a couple of steps to the 
left, he stood there holding the second lantern breast high, 
making a signal that he knew would be understood on board if 
the diagonal lights were seen by any one of the watch. 

(150) s 
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Hilary's heart beat fast Ho was concealed by the clifiT ftY>in 
the busy party below, and by the riao behind bini from those 
inlamJ, but at any moment some one might come up to where 
the lanterns had been placed, miss them, and see what he was 
about. 

It was risky work, but he did not shrink, although ho knew 
that he was lessening his chances of escape. Still, if ho coolJ 
only bring the KeslreTs boats down npon the scoundrels it would 
be 80 grand a eitip that his hesitation was always mastered, and 
ho stood firm, gazing out to sea. 

How long the minntea seemed, and what a forlorn hope it 
wiwl The chances were that the watch might not notice the 
lit;!it.s; and even if tln'y were seen, it might not be by any one of 
Bufficicnt intelligence to report them to the lieutenant, or to the 
boatswain or gunner. 

Every now and then ho fancied he heard steps. Then his 
imagination created the idea that some one was crawling along 
the ground to push him over the cliff; but he set his teeth and 
atood his post, keenly alive, though, to every real Bonnd and 
such sights aa he could see, and ready at any moment to dash 
down the lanterns and run inland for liberty, if not for life. 
How dark the lanterns seemed to make it, and how hot the 
one grow in his hands! AVouId those on board ever see it, and 
was he to stand there in vainl 

" Ahl if 1 had only been on board," he mutl«red, as the time 
wore on, till what seemod to him a couple of hours had passed, 
but what was really only about a fourth of that time; "I would 
have seen it Somebody ought to have seen it." 
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Still the lights fr6m the cutter burned out brightly, like a 
couple of stars, and at last, in a hopeless mood, he began to 
think that the signal he was displaying was too feeble to be 
seen so far. 

*'I may as well give it up," he muttered despairingly; ^'the 
rascals will be up directly now, and I shall be caught, and the 
Kestrels could never get ashore in time. — Yes — no— yes — no 
— yes," he panted. 

For, as he stared out at the cutter's lights, all at once they 
disappeared. 

He gazed till his eyes seemed starting, but there was no 
doubt about it; they had been put out or covered; and turning 
sharply round, he hid the lantern ho carried, and turned over 
the other with his foot prior to stooping and blowing it out 

The signal had been seen. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



HILARY GETS IN A Ql^KEB FIX, 

IwSWvWlITH Ins heart throbbiog with joy Hilarj now jiro- 
i^^rafe! '^^'^''^'1 '** reverse his performance, for, taking off 
[^"^fyj his jacket once more, he enveloped the burning 
lantom, picked up the otlier that was emitting an abominable 
odour, and hastily carried them back to the hollow where ha 
found them. 

It was so dark tliat he was doubtful whether he had found 
the right place, but he kicked against another lantern, and that 
convinced him. 

Placing the burning one on the ground, he rc-Iit the other, 
his hands trembling so that ho hardly knew what he did, an<l 
impeded himself to no slight degree. He succeeded, however, 
and had just set the second lantern down as nearly as he could 
remember, when ho fancied he heard a sonnd as of souie ono 
snoring, and glancing in the direction, he saw to his horror that 
a man was lying there asleep. 

For a few moments ho felt paralysed, and stood there holding 
hin jacket in his hand unable to move, as he asked himself 
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whether that man had been there when he spoko and took the 
lights. 

As he stood there wondering, he heard a voice call "Jem!" 
in a low tone; and this roused Hilary, who dropped down and 
crept away, glancing to seaward as he did so, where the cutter's 
lights — if it was she— once more brightly burned. 

He did not dare to go far, but lay flat upon the turf, listening 
as some one came up ; and then there was a dull noise as of a 
man kicking another. 

•* Get up, Jem ! Do you hear ? Why, what a fellow you are 
to sleep 1" 

" Hullo! Oh, all right," said another voice; and now Hilary 
could see two men standing, their figures plainly shown against 
the lantern's light. 

"Oh, yes; it's all very well to say * Hullo!' and *A11 right!'" 
grumbled the first voice ; " I never see such a fellow to sleep." 

" Have you donel" said the sleepy one yawning. 

" Done? No; nor half done; she's got a heavy cargo. If we 
get done in three hours we shall have worked well Put out 
them candles, and come and haul." 

The lights were extinguished; and Hilary, wondering at his 
escape, felt his heart bound with joy, for by that time the crews 
of a couple of boats must have been mustered on the Kestrels 
deck, and in another five minutes they would be pulling, with 
muffled oars, towards the shore. 

"Ah! if I were only in command of one!" cried Hilary to 
himself; " but as I am not, can I do anything more to help our 
fellows besides bringing them ashore]" 
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It was a question that puzzled bim to answer, and he lay 
there on the turf wondering what it would bo best to do, end- 
ing by making up his minil to creep down as cautiously as he 
couhl in tbe direction taken by the two moa 

" TiiQ worst that could happen to me," ha thought, " would 
bo that I should be taken; and if I am made prisoner once 
more, it will only be in the cause of duty — ho here goes." 

The darkness favoured him as far as concealment was 
cDmcd, but it had its disadvantages. A little way to his left 
was the edge of the cliff, and Hilary knew that if he wero nol 
careful he would reach the shore in a way not only unpleasanl 
to himself, but which would totally spoil him for farther si 
vice; so he exercised as much caution for self-preBervation as 
he did to keep himself hidden from his enemies. 

There was a well-beaten track, and, following this, he found 
the descent was very rapid into a little vallcy-like depression, 
from the bottom of which came the faint creak of a pulley now 
and then, with mingled sounds of busy men going to and fro 
with loads, which they seemed to be, as he judged, carrying up 
to carts somewhere at the head of the ravine. 

He could see very little, the darkness was so great; but 
his keen sense of hearing supplied the want of sight; ajid as 
he lay beside a clump of what seemed to be furze, he very soon 
arrived at a tolerably good idea of what was going on. 

Still he was not satisfied. He wanted to realize more thor- 
oughly the whole procedure of the smugglers, so that if the 
present attempt should prove a failure he might be in a position 
to circumvent them another time. 
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It was a great risk to go any nearer, and it might result in 
capture, perhaps in being knocked down; but he determined 
to go on, especially as it grew darker every minute, the stars 
being completely blotted out by a curtain of cloud that came 
sweeping over the sky. 

He hesitated for a few moments, and then crept on, listening 
intently the while. 

The smugglers were still some distance off, down towards 
the edge of the lower cliff; and he crept nearer and nearer, 
till to his horror he found that the clearness of the part about 
him was only due to the cessation of the carrying for a few 
minutes, and now a party seemed to be coming up from 
the cliff edge, apparently loaded, while, when he turned to 
retreat, he found by the sound of voices that another party was 
coming down. 

His manifest proceeding then was to get out of the track, 
but, to his horror, he found that he was down in a rift between 
two high walls of rock, and his first attempt to climb up 
resulted in a slip back, scratching his hands, and tearing his 
clothes. 

Before he could make a second attempt he was seized by a 
pair of strong arms and forced down upon his knees; and dimly 
in the gloom he could make out that he was pretty well sur- 
rounded by rough-looking men. 

"Caught you, have I]" said a deep voice. 

Hilary remained silent It was of no avail to struggle, 
and he reserved his strength for a better opportunity to 
escape. 
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He thought of shoutiag aloud to the boats, which he hoped 
were now well on their way; but he restrained himself, a 
felt that the success of their ajfproach depended upon thoo 
secrecy, so he merely hong down hia head, without offering th6 
slightest resistance. 

He had hia reward. 

"Get up, you lazy, skulking lubber!" cried his captor, "or 
I'll rope's-end you." 

This, by the way, was rather cool language, especially after 
fi^rcing the captive down upon his knees. 

" Here are we to work like plantation niters at the oaifl) 
rowing night and day, and you 'long-shore idlers leave us to do 
all the work." 

"Why, he takes me for one of their party," thought Hilary; 
and, dark though it was, he felt astonished at the man's 
stupidity, for it did not occur to him then that he was hatless, 
that his hair was rough, his face and hands anything but clean, 
and his old uniform shrunken by his immersion, and so caked 
with mud and dirt, and withal so torn and ragged, that even 
by broad daylight any one would have strongly doubted that 
he was a king's officer, while in the gloom of that ravine he 
could easily bo taken for a rough-looking carrier belonging to 
their gang. 

"Come on," said the man hauling him along, "I've got a 
nice little jch for you. I don't care for your sulky looks. Go it, 
my lads. Got the lotJ" he continued, as a line of loaded mon 
filed past them, they having to stand back against the rock to 
let the burdened party pass. 
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" A111 no; nor yet half," was the reply. "There, get on." 

"All right. Take it easy," was the reply; and, trying hard 
to make out the surroundings, Hilary made no resistance, but 
let himself be hurried along down the declivity they were in, 
till ho found himself on a platform of trampled earth, where, 
as far as he could make out against the sky-line, a rough kind 
of shears was rigged up, and, by means of a block, a couple of 
men were hauling up packages^ and another was landing them 
upon the platform, and unfastening and sending down the 
empty hooks. 

"Here, one of you carry now," said Hilary's captor, "and 
let this joker haul. I found him trying to miche, and nipped 
him as he was skulking off. Lay hold, you lazy lubber, and hauL" 

One of the men left the rope, and assuming a sulky, injured 
manner, Hilary took his place at the rope, and, upon the signal 
being given, hauled away with liis new companion, who gave a 
grunt indicative of satisfaction, as he found how well Hilary 
kept time with him, bringing his strength to bear in unison 
with the other's, so that they worked like one man. 

"All, that's better!" he said. "Tve been doing all the 
work" 

They had brought a keg above the clifif edge, and this being 
detached, Hilary's captor mounted it upon his shoulders, and 
the man who had been hauling in Hilary's place took up a 
package and they began to move off. 

" Let me know if he don't work," said the rough-voiced man. 
" I'll soon be back. Mind he don't slip off." 

" All right," said Hilary's companion. 
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" Haul," said a voice, and they pulled np another keg, while 
the tramping of men conld be plainly hoard below, telling 
Hilary of what was going on. 

" A\'hy," he thought, as he worked steadily on, " this is where 
they hauled me up, the rascals; and now " 

He could not helji laughing to himself at the strange trick 
Fate had played him in sotting him, a naval officer, helping a 
party of emugglera to land thoir cargo; but all the same, he 
gloried in the amount of information ho was picking up for 
Bomo future time. 

" I don't seem to know yon," said the man beside him at 
last, after they had hauled up several packages and kegs. "Did 
old Allstone send you to helpl" 

This was a poser, and Hilary paused for a moment or two 
before saying frankly : 

"No; he didn't want me to come." 

"Ah! he's a nice 'un," growletl the other. "I wish I'd my 
way; I'd make him work a httlc harder. He's always skulk- 
ing up at the old manor," 

Hilary utt«red a low grunt^ and in the intervals of hauling 
he strMned his eyes to grasp all he could of his surroundings; 
but there was very little to see. He could make out that he 
was at the edge of a lower part of the clilT; that the rock- 
strewn beach was, as far as he could make out hy the hauling, 
some forty feet below; that the platform where he stood was 
the sea termination of a gully, where probably in wet weather 
a stream ran down and over the edgo in a kind of fall, while 
on either side the clifT towered up to a great height. 
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There was not much to learn, but it was enough to teach 
him what he wanted to know, and it quite explained the suc- 
cess of the smugglers in evading capture. 

Hilary had strained his eyes again and again seaward; but^ 
save that the cutter's lights were burning brightly in the dark- 
ness, there was no sign of coming help, though, for the matter 
of that, a fleet of small boats might have landed and been 
unseen from where he stood. 

The man's suspicions seemed to have been lulled, and Hilary 
kept on hauling. The men came and went from where they were 
to the carts that he judged to be waiting, and those below, like 
dim shadows just seen now and then, toiled on over the rocks, 
but still no sign of the cutter's boats, and in despair now of 
any such capture as might have been made, Hilary was think- 
ing that when a suitable opportunity occmred he would seize 
hold of the hook with one hand, retain the hauling rope in the 
other, and let himself rapidly down, when there was a shrill 
chirruping whistle from below, the scrambling of feet^ and a 
voice from the beach said sharply : 

" Quick there ! Luggers ahoy ! Look out 1 " 



■*n^ 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 



TOM TULLY ACTS AS GUIDR 




lEUTENANT LIPSCOMBFS eye had grown ra- 
pidly better, and his temper rapidly worse. He 
had grumbled at Chips for being so long over his 
task of repairing the deck and hatchway, and Chips had 
responded by leaving off to sharpen his tools, after which ho 
had diligently set traps to catch his superior officer, who neyer 
went near the carpenter without running risks of laming him- 
self by treading upon nails half buried in the deck, or being 
knocked down by pieces of wood delicately poised upon one 
end so that the slightest touch would send them over with a 
crasL 

Chips never trod upon the upright nails, cut himself against 
the tools, or touched the pieces of wood or planks to make them 
fall He moved about slowly, like a bear, and somehow seemed 
to be charmed; but it was diflferent with the lieutenant: he 
never went near to grumble without putting his foot straight 
upon the first upright clout-nail, or leaning his arm or hand 
upon some ticklishly-balanced piece of plank. The consequences 
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were that ho was several times a good deal hurt, and then 
Chips seemed exceedingly sorry, and said he was. 

But the lieutenant forgot his little accidents next day, and 
went straight to the carpenter, bullied him again, and after 
bearing it for awhile Chips's adze would become so blunt that 
he was obliged to go off to the grindstone, where he would 
stop for a couple of hours, a good deal of which time was spent 
in oiling the spindle before he began. 

At last, though he was obliged to finish his task, and after 
waiting for the deck to bo done as the time when he would go 
straight into harbour and report Hilary's desertion, as he per- 
sisted in calling it. Lieutenant Lipscombe concluded that he 
would not go, but give the young officer a chance to come back. 

Meanwhile he had cruised about, chased and boarded vessek 
without there being the slightest necessity, put in at one or 
two places whore he heard rumours that the Young Pretender 
was expected to land oflf the coast somewhere close at hand, 
hoard the report contradicted at the next place he touched at^ 
and then went cruising up and down once more. 

One day he chased and boarded a lugger that bore despatches 
from France to certain emissaries in England; but the lieu- 
tenant did not find the despatches, only some dried fish, which 
he captured and had conveyed on board the cutter. 

His men grumbled, and said that Master Leigh ought to be 
found, and there was some talk of petitioning the Ueutenant to 
form another expedition in search of the missing man; but the 
lieutenant had no intention of going ashore in the dark to get 
his men knocked about by invisible foes without the prospect 
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of a grand haul of prize-money at the end; so he turned a deaf 
ear to all suggestions for such a proceeding, and kept on enus- 
ing up and down. 

*' I tell you what it is," said Tom Tully on the eyening of 
Hilary's escape, as the men were all grouped together in the 
forecastle enjoying a smoke and a yam or two, '^ it strikes me 
as we're doing a wonderful lot o' good upon this here station. 
What do you say, Jack Brown 1" 

" Wonderful r' said the boatswain, falling into the speaker's 
sarcastic vein. 

"Ah!" said Chips, "we shall never get all our prize-money 
spent^ boys." 

*' No," said the corporal of marines, " never. I say, speaking 
as a orsifer, oughtn't we to have another one in place of Master 
Leigh?" 

" No," said Tom Tully. "We couldn't get another like ha" 

" That's a true word. Tommy," said Billy Waters, who did 
not often agree with the big sailor. " We couldn't get another 
now he's lost." 

"But that's all worry well," said Chips; " but it won't da If 
I lost my adze or caulking-hammer overboard, I must have 
another, mustn't 11" No one answered, and he continued: 

" If you lost the rammer of the big gun, Billy Waters, or the 
corporal here hadn't got his bayonet, he'd want a new one; so 
why shouldn't we have a new orsifer?" 

" Don't know," said Billy Waters gruffly; and as the car- 
penter looked at each in turn, the men all shook their heads, 
and then they all smoked in sOence. 
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<* I wishes as we could find him again," said Tom Tolly; 
*' and as he'd chuck the skipper overboard, or send him afloat 
in the dingy, and command the cutter hisself, and I don't kear 
who tells the lufif as I said it" 

<'No one ain't going to tell on you. Tommy," said Billy 
Waters reprovingly; for the big sailor had looked defiantly 
round, and ended by staring him defiantly in the faca " We 
all wishes as the young chap could be found, and that he was 
back aboard; and I think as it ought to be all reported and 
another expedition sent" 

There was a growl of approval at this as there had been 
before when similar ideas were promulgated; but the lieutenant 
sat in his cabin, and nothing was done. 

The lights were burning brightly, and as it was a dead calm 
the anchor had been let go, so that the cutter should not be 
swept along the coast by the racing tide. The night had come 
on very dark since the moon had set, and the watch scanned the 
surface of the sea in an idle mood, that task being soon done, 
for there was very little sea visible to scan, and, coming to 
the conclusion that it was a night when they would be able to 
watch just as well with their ears, they made themselves com- 
fortable and gazed longingly at the shora 

There was nothing to tempt them there but that it was 
shore, and they would have preferred being there to loitering 
on ship-board, though there was not so much as a cottage light 
to be seen from where they lay. 

A large lugger propelled by a dozen sweeps passed them in 
the darkness, but so silently that they did not hear so much as 
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the splash of an oar, and a drowsy feeling seemed to ponradc 
the whole crew. 

'* I'll be bound to say if we was to set up a song with a good 
rattling chorus he'd kick up a row," said Billy Waters, getting 
up from where he was seated upon the deck, going to the side, 

and leaning over. "For my part I'd Hullo! Lookye 

here, Jack Brown; what do you make of them there lights!" 

He pointed as he spoke to a couple of dim stars high up on 
the cliff and placed diagonally. 

" Signal," said the boatswain decidedly. 

"For us?" said Tom Tully. 

"No," said the gunner; "for some smuggling craft Beg 
pardon, your honour," he continued as the lieutenant came 
forward, " but what do you make o' them there lights!" 

The lieutenant had a long look, and then, with a display of 
energy that was unusual with him, he exclaimed, " It is a signal 
for boats; there's a landing going on." 

His words seemed to electrify every one on board, and the 
men watched the lights on shore with intense eagerness, seeing 
prize-money in them, as they did in every boat sent from the 
cutter; while, to test the lights ashore as to whether they really 
formed a signal, or were only an accidental arrangement of a 
shepherd's lanterns, the lieutenant had the two riding lamps 
suddenly lowered and covered. 

Then there were a few moments of intense excitement^ every 
eye being directed to the dim diagonally-placed stars on the 
cliff, both of which suddenly disappeared. 

"Right," said the lieutenant "Up with our lights again. 
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That's either Mr. Leigh signaUing to be fetched off or else 
there's going to be a cargo run. Man the two boats ! Gunner, 
serve out armsl No pipe, boatswain. Quietly, every man, 
and muffle the oars!" 

The men needed no pipe to call them to their places, for 
every man was in a state of intense excitement, and ready to 
execute a kind of war-dance on the deck, till the lieutenant^ 
who had been to fetch his sword and pistols, returned on deck 
in a dubious state of mind. 

" I don't know," he said. " Perhaps it is only a dodge to 
get us away. Somebody is tricking us; and while we are 
going one way they'll nm a cargo in another direction." 

The men dared not murmur, but they grumbled in silenca 

"Give up your arms again, my men," said the lieutenant, "and 
we'll be watchful where we are. I'm tired of being tricked." 

The men were unwiUingly giving up their weapons when, 
as Billy Waters put it, the wind veered round again. 

"Serve out the arms, my man! Now then, bo smart! 
Tumble into the boats!" 

For fear their commander should change his mind again the 
men did literally tumble into the boats, and, giving the boat- 
swain charge of the vessel and putting the gimner in charge of 
the smaller boat, the lieutenant descended into the other, gave 
orders that not a word should be spoken, and they pushed off 
into the black night: 

" When we land," whispered the lieutenant^ " two men are 

to stop in the boats and keep off a dozen or so yards from the 

shore. No getting them stove in, or " 

(160) r 
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Ho did not finisii his sentence, and in ita mnti]at«d form] 
was passed to tlio other boat, wliich was close behind. 

For the first part of the distance they rowed pretty B 
hut n'hcn tlicy ivere about half-way the lieutenant slatrkeiM 
t^pccd, and, after nearly running into them, the second followoi 
the example, and they went softly on. 

It seemed to grow darker and darker, aud but for the fu 
that they could hear the wash of tlio water upon the Bhor6, mm 
eeo the tiglits of the cutter, it would have been impossible li 
tcil which way to go. They steered, however, strught for tig 
land, every ear being att«ut, and the men so anidoua td tnd 
the present exi>edition a success that their oaia dipped withotl 
a sound. 

All at once, as it seemed to them, they could hear somcthini 
abo\e the soft wash of tlie water tliat made every man's Iiear 
beat, and roused the lieutenant to an intense state of cvcitcmenl 
For, plainly enough, there came from out of the pitchy darknes 
right ahead the tramp of feet lnurying to and fro across the sand; 
and there couM be only one interpretation of such a sound 
namely, the fact tliat a party of men were tmloading a boat. 

The lieutenant ordered his men to wait so that the scconi 
boat might conic up alongside, and then they advanced tc 
gether in pi'i-fect silence, with the keenest-eyel men in th 
bows, rca<Iy to signal by touch if they saw anything ahead. 

Tlie sound was still going on u|wn the beach, and the peopl 
wore evidently very busy, when, at the same moment, th 
crews of the t(vo boats caught sight of a large lugger ni 
ashore, and not twenty yanls away. 
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The lieutenant's orders to the gunner irere short and sharp. 

"Board her on the larboard side; I'll take this! Off; give 
way, my lads! Close in; out cutlasses and up and have her!" 

Softly as his whisper was uttered it was heard upon the 
lugger by the watchful smugglers. A shrill whistle rang out; 
there was a rush of feet to get back aboard, and men sprang to 
their arms. 

But the Ktiiirels were too close in this time. Tlio boats wore 
run one on either side; the crews pulled out their cutlascos 
and sprang up, racing as to who should be first on board; and 
cfter a short sharp struggle the smugglers were beaten down, 
and the lugger was taken. 

" Now, Waters, make sure of the prisonet^ and don't trust 
them below!" cried the lieutenant. "Come, my lads. Crew 
of the first boat head for the shore." 

"Would you like lanterns, sirl" said the gtlnner. 

"What! to show the rascals where to shoot 1" said the 
lieutenant " No, sir. We could take the lugger in the dark, 
and now we'll have the rest of the gang and the cargo. Look 
here, my men," he said, turning to the prisoners, " fifty pounds 
and a free pardon to the man who will act as guide and show 
us the way to the place where the lugger's cargo has been 
placed." 

There was no answer. 

"Do you hear there, my men! Don't bo afraid to speak. 
Fifty pounds, liberty, and my protection to the man who will 
act as guide." 

Still no answer. 
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''A hundred pounds, then/' said the lieutenant^ eagerly. 
"Como, be quick; there is no time to lose." 

There was not the slightest notice taken of the offer. 

" Look here," cried the lieutenant, " I promise you that the 
man who will tell where the cargo is carried shall be amply 
protected." 

Still no reply. 

"Come, come, come!" cried the lieutenant; "who is going 
to earn this money? There, time is valuable; I'll give two 
hundred pounds if we capture the rest of the cargo." 

" If you'll give me two hundred pounds I'll tell you where 
it is," said a voice out of the darkness; and a groan and a 
hiss arose from the prisoners. 

" Bravo 1 my lad," cried the lieutenant " I give you my word 
of honour you shall have the two hundred pounds. Now, then; 
where is it ? Which way shall we go? Quick! where is it f" 

" Where you and your lot won't never find it^" said the man; 
and there was a tremendous roar of laughter. 

"Come, my lads," said the lieutenant angrily, "follow ma" 

As the men followed him down into the boat another shrill 
chirruping whistle rang out upon the dark night air, a whistle 
which the lieutenant knew well enough to be a warning to the 
men ashore that there was danger. 

"Never mind," he said; "we shall find the bags this time, 
and with plenty of honey too, my lada Let's see, who was 
here last and went up among the rocks 1" 

"Me, your honour," said Tom TuUy. "I can show you 
the way." 
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'* Come to my side, then/' said the lieutenant, leaping ashore. 
Tom Tully ranged up alongside, and together they hurried 
over the sand and shingle. 

There was no doubt about their being upon the right track, 
for they stumbled first against a keg, directly after upon a 
package, then upon another and another, just as the smugglers 
had thrown them down to race back and defend the lugger; 
and with these for their guides they made right for the rocks, 
where, after a little hesitation, Tom Tully led the party 
through a narrow opening. 

" I should know the place, sir," he said, " for I got a hawful 
polt o' the side of the head somewheres about here ; and — ah 1 
this here's right, for there's another little keg o' spirits." 

He had kicked against the little vessel, and, to endorse his 
opinion, he had come upon a small package, which, with the 
keg, was placed upon a block of rock ready for their return. 

But in spite of his recollection of the blows he had received 
in the struggle amongst the rocks Tom Tully's guidance was 
not very good. It was horribly dark, and, but for the scuffling 
noise they kept hearing in front and beyond the chaos of rocks 
amongst which they were, the lieutenant would have ordered 
his men back, and tried some other way, or else, in spite of 
the risks, have waited while some of his men went back for 
lights. 

There was, however, always the noise in front, and partly 
by climbing and dragging one another up over the rocks they 
managed to get nearer and nearer without once hitting upon 
the narrow and comparatively easy but maze-like track that 
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iras the regular way, and whieh was ao f^-iiis^ii fo di^ 
smuggjDg party that they ran along il and siinnofuilad tba 

various barriers with the greatest ease. 

^'ComC) come, Tully, are you asleep)'' cried tha IJeatenant 
impatiently; "push on." 

" That's just what I am a doing of, your honour," aaid the 
great fellow ; '* but they seem to have been a moving the iock% 
and altering the place aince we waa here last, and its so plagny 
dark, too, I don*t seem to hit it at alL" 

" Give way, there, and let another man come to the front," 
said the lieutenant. 

Tom Tully did give way, and another and another tried, boi 
made worse of it, for the big fellow did blunder on somehow, 
no matter what obstacles presented themselves; and at last, 
quite in despair, just as the sounds in front were dying right 
away, almost the last man being up the cliff, the great sailor 
clambered over a huge block of rock and uttered a about of 
joy. 

'' Here's the place, your honour, here's the place !" he ahoated, 
and the lieutenant and the men scrambled to his side. 

'' Well," cried the lieutenant, " what have you found? Where 
are wel" 

** We're here, your honour," cried Tom Tully eagerly. "We're 
all right. Oh lor*, look out! what's that 'erel" 

For just at that moment there was the whiza made by a 
running out rope, a rushing sound, a heavy body came plump 
on Tom Tully's shoulders, and he was dashed to the ground. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



ON BOARD ONCE MORE. 




HERE was an attempt at flight on the part of the 
Keslrehf but there was no room to fly, though the 
general impression was that the smugglers were 
about to hurl down pieces of rock upon them from above, but 
their dread was chased away by a well-known voice exclaiming: 

"All right, my lads: I'm not killed." 

" But youVe 'most killed me," growled Tom Tully. 

"Never mind, Tom. You shall have some grog when we 
get back aboard. Who's in command]" 

" I am, sir," exclaimed the lieutenant from somewhere at the 
back; "and I beg to know what is the meaning of this inde- 
corous proceeding." 

" Well, sir," said Hilary, " I was in a hurry to rejoin the ship's 
company, and I was coming down a rope when some one above 
cast it off." 

♦* Three cheers for Muster Leigh 1'* cried a voica 

" Silence 1" roared the lieutenant "Now, Mr. Leigh, if 
you are not joined to the band of rascals show us the way to 
them." 
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" There's no way bere, sir, unless we bring a long spar aD>l 

rig up some tackle. Tho rock's forty feet high, and aa Btrai^lU 
as a walL Will you let me speak to you, air?" 

The lieutenant grunted, and Hilary limped to his side. 

" Now, Mr, Leigh," ho said, " I will hear what yoa have to 
say; but have the goodness to consider yourself under arrest." 

"All right, sir," replied Hilary; "I'm used to that sort of 
thing now." 

" ^Vhere have you been, eirl" 

"Made prisoner by the Bmugglers, sir. And now, if yoa 
will take my advice, sir, you will draw off the men and secure 
the lugger. By daylight I ciiii, if we iind a way up the cliffs, 
conduct you to the place they make their rendezvoua" 

" I repeat, Mr. Leigh, that you must consider yourself under 
arrest," said the lieutenant stiffly. " Your plans may be very 
good, but I have already made my own." 

Hilary said nothing, for ho knew his officer of old; and that, 
while he would profess to ignore everything that had been said, 
he would follow out the advice to tho letter. 

And BO it proved; for, drawing off tho men, thoy were led 
down to the boat?, the lugger was pushed off, and those of her 
crew left on board made to handle the sweeps till she was 
secured alongside of the cutter, where the smugglers to the 
number of ciglit were made prisoners below. 

The men were in high glee, for it proved next morning that 
there was still enough of tho cargo on board to give them a 
fair share of prize-money, aud there was tho hope of securing 
more of tho cargo at the old hall of whii;h Hilary spoke. 
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"I am quite convinced of the existence of that place, Mr. 
Leigh," said the lieutenant pompously, ** and I have been 
questioning the prisoners about it If you give your promise 
not to attempt an escape, I will allow you to accompany the 
expedition under the command of the gunner, as I shall bo 
obhged to stay on board." 

To his intense astonishment, Hilary, who longed to head the 
party and try to capture the rest of the smuggling crew, drew 
himself up. 

"Thank you, sir, no," he replied; "as I am a prisoner, I will 
wait until I have been before a court-martial Shall I go below, 
sirl" 

The lieutenant was speechless for a few moments. 

"What, sirl go below, sir] and at a time like this when tho 
ship is short-handed, and we have eight prisoners to guard? 
This is worse and worse, Mr. Leigh. What am I to think of 
such conduct]" 

" What you please, sir," said Hilary quietly. 

" Then, sir, in addition to deserting, which you try to hide 
by professing to have been made a prisoner, you now mutiny 
against my orders ! " 

" Look here. Lieutenant Lipscombe," cried Hilary, who was 
now in a passion; " if you want me to take command of the 
expedition, and to lead the men to the smugglers' place, say so 
like a man. If you do not want me to go, send me below as a 
prisoner. I'm not going to act under our gunner." 

" Mr. Leigh," said the lieutenant, " I shall report the whole 
of your insubordinations in a properly written-out despatch. 
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At present I am compelled to make use of your assix Lance, 

take the gunner and six men." 

" Six will not he enough, sir." 

" Then take seven," asiid the lieutenant, imp&tionUy. 

" Seven will not be enough, sir," replied Hilary, " I m' 
have at least a dozen." 

" Bleas my soul, Mr, X^eigh I hadn't you better take commatul 
of the cutter, and aupcraedo me altogetbert" 

"No, air; I don't think that would be better," said Hilary. 

"I Imve eight prisoners on board, and thoy must bo 
guarded." 

" Then I am obliged to have four or five men in the lugger." 

" Yes, air; so under the circumstances I tliink it will be best 
to place the eight prisoners in the lugger's boat, and Bend them 
ashore." 

"AVhat! to join the others f 

"No, sir; I should take care to land them after the expedi- 
tion party were well on the way." 

"Bless me, Wr. Leigh! this is beyond bearing. How dare 
you dictate to mo in tliis way?" n-ied the lieutenant 

"And," continued Hilary, "I would disable them for a few 
hours by means of the irons. There are five or six seta on 
board" 

"Ah! yea, yes; but wliat do you meani" 

" I'd let the gunner rivet them on, sir, joining the men two 
and two. They could not get them off without a blacksmitli; 
and it would disable them for some hours.'' 
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"Well, yos, I had some such an idea as that," replied the 
lieutenant. "Under the circumstances, Mr. Leigh, I will 
huniour you in this." 

" Thank you, sir," said Hilary quietly, for he was so much 
in earnest as to the duty required at this special momeut, tbi^t 
he would not let his annoyance keep him back. 

" Perhaps, too, you had better take command of the ezpadi* 
tion, Mr. Leigh. Duty to the king stands first, you know," 

" Certainly, sir." 

" And, by the way, Mr. Leigh, I would certainly change my 
uniform; for, you will excuse my saying so, you look more like 
a scarecrow than an officer." 

Hilary bowed, and soon after he was inspecting the men 
detailed for the duty in hand, one and all of whom saluted him 
with a grin of satisfaction. 

"Well, Tom Tully," he said, "how is your shoulder!" 

" Feels as if it was shov'd out, sir," growled the big sailor] 
"but W bless your 'art, sir, I don't mind." 

" Tom wishes you'd fell on his head, sir," said Billy Waters, 
laughing; "it's so thick, it wouldn't have hurt him a bit" 

" I'll try to manage better next time," said the young officer; 
" but I had to look sharp to get away the best fashion I could." 

" Well, sir, the lads say as they're all werry glad to see you 
again," continued the gunner; "and they hopes you're going 
to give them some fun." 

"I hope I am," replied Hilary; "but I can't feel sure, for 
they are slippery fellows we are after, and we may get there 
to find them gone." 
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Meanwhile, in aocordanccf with Hilary's advice, which the 
lieutenant had adopted as his own idea, the cutter was sailing 
east in reach of an opening in the cliff, through which the 
party could reach the higher ground; and, after going four or 
five mOes, this was found, the party landed, and the cutter 
then sailed on to get rid of the boat-load of prisoners she towed 
behind, some eight or ten miles farther away. 

Hilary felt himself again, as, after he had said a few wonb 
to his men, they started off inland, mounting a ragged path* 
way, and then journeying due north. 

It was rather puzzling, and the young officer did not antui- 
pate finding the old hall without some trouble; but he had an 
idea that it lay to the east of the smugglers' landing-place^ as 
well as some miles inland. 

Hilary's first idea was to get upon one of the ridges, from 
which he hoped to recognize the hills which he had looked 
upon from his prison. Failing this he meant to search until 
he did find it, when a happy thought struck him. 

He remembered the dam he had seen, and the great plashing 
water-wheeL There was, of course, the little river, and if he 
could find that he could track it up to the mill, from whence 
the old hall would be visible. 

The place seemed singularly uncultivated, and it was some 
time before they came upon a cottage, where an old woman 
looked at them curiously. 

" River 1 Oh, yes, there's the little river runs down in the 
hollow," she replied, in answer to Hilary's questions. 

It was upon his tongue's end to ask the old woman about 
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the hall; but a moment's reflection told him the cottagers any- 
where near the sea would be either favourable to the smugglers, 
or would hold them in such dread that they would be certain 
to refuse all information. Even then he was not sure that the 
old woman was not sending them upon a false scent 

This did not, however, prove to be the case, for after a walk 
of about a couple of miles, through patches of woodland and 
along dells, where the men seemed as happy as a pack of 
schoolboys, a ridge was reached, from which the little stream- 
let could be seen; and making their way down to it, Hilary 
found that they were on the wrong side, a fact which necessi- 
tated wading, though he went over dry-shod, Tom Tully insist- 
ing upon carrying him upon his back. 

Another couple of nriles along the winding course brought 
them to the mill, where a heavy-looking man stood watching 
the unwonted appearance of a dozen well-armed sailors; but 
neither party spoke, and after a bit of a rest for the discussion 
of a few biscuits, Hilary prepared for his advance to the old 
hall. 

They were just about to start when the heavy-looking man 
lounged up. 

"Going by Eorley Place?" he said. 

" Rorley Place]" said Hilary; « where's that?" 

" Yon old house," was the reply. "Don't go in; she's 
ham ted?" 

«0h! is she?" said Hilary. 

"Ay, that she be," said the maa "She's been empty this 
hundred year; but you can see the lights shining in the win- 
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dows of II uiglit, nnd hear tlio groMs doirn by tlio gate and 
the little bridge ovbt Rorley stroam." 

" Thank you," said Hilary, " we'll take care. Now, my ]m 
forn-ftrd. Now, Tom TuUy, what's the matter!" 

" I'm a man as 'II fight any man or any body any day," « 
th(> hig sailor) "hut if we're going again that there pluo 1 
done. I cnn't abide ghosts and tlicm sort o' things." 

"Stuff!" Baid Hilary. "Forward. Why, what ara you tliH 
ing about, man? That's wh«ni I was ehut up niglit itfH 
night" ^^i 

"And did you see 'em, sirt" ^^^^H 

" See whatt" replied Hilary. ^^^^^B 

"Tlium there as you chap talked about, sir." 

" I saw a. good many very substwntin] smugglers, and I eai 
.1 cellar fuil of ke^s and pack.'igcu, and llioso are what we ar 
going to get." 

Tom Tully seemed a bit reassured, and tightening his bel 
a little, he kept step with the others, ns Hilary led the va 
right across country, so as to come out of the wood suddenl, 
after a cur\'e, just in front of the entrance to the narrow bridg 
over the moat. 

Hilary managed well, and his men following liini in singl 
file, ho led them so that, apparently unseen by the occupant 
of the old hall, they were at last gathered together in th 
clumj) of trees, waiting the order to ad^'aiice. 

The moat, as Hilary knew, was too deep to thiuk of wadinj 
and there w.is the oM bridge iiuitc clear, temptingly offerin 
itself as a way to the front of the old house; but this tcmptiu 
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appearance rather repelled the young officer. He was no 
coward, but he was good leader enough to shrink from sub- 
jecting his men to unnecessary risk. 

The smugglers would be, under the present circumstanced, 
as desperate as rats in a comer; and as they would certainly 
expect an attack through his escape, and the events of the 
past night, it was not likely that they would have neglected to 
protect the one entrance to their stronghold. 

"I say, wot are we awaiting for]" growled Tom Tully* 

"Hold your noise!" said Waters; "don't you see the orsifer 
as leads you thinks there's a trap?" 

" Wheer] I don't see no trap. Wot sorter trapl" growled 
Tom Tully. 

" Will yer be quiet. Tommy I" whispered the gunner. "What 
a chap you are ! *' 

"Yes, ar'n't IT' said the big sailor, taking his messmate's 
remark as a compliment; and settling himself tailor fashion 
upon the ground, he waited until the reconnaissance was over. 

For Hilary was scanning the front of the old house most 
carefully. There was the room in which he had been im- 
prisoned, with the window still open, and the thin white cord 
swinging gently in the air. There was Adela's room, open- 
windowed too, and there also was the room where he had seen 
Sir Henry busy writing, TVith his child at his knee. 

Where were they now] he asked himself, and his heart felt 
a sudden throb as he thought of the i>ossibility of their being 
still in the house and in danger. 

But he cast the thought away directly, feeling sure that Sir 
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Iloniy, a proscribed political offender, woald not, for his 
and liis child's sake, run the slightest risk of being taken. 

" But suppose Iio trusts to me, and thinks that I care U» 
much for them to betray their hiding-place I " 

His brow turned damp at the thought, and for a moment, 
aa ho saw in imagination hia old companion Adela looking 
reproachfully at him for having sent her father to the block, 
he felt that at all costs he luust take the men back. 

Then came reaction. ^H 

" No," he thought, " I gave Sir Henry fair warning that r^^ 
must do my duty, and that if we encountered again I should 
have to arrest him in the king's name. He tried to tempt me 
to join his party, but I refused, and told him I had my duty 
to do. He must, I am sure he must, have mode his escape, 
and I shall lead on my men." 

He hesitated a moment, and then thought that he tvas como 
thero to capture smugglers, not political offenders, and that 
after all he would find a way out of his difficulty; hut colouring 
the next moment, he felt that he must do his duty at all 
hazards; and he turned to Waters. 

"I can see no trace of anytliing wrong, gunner," he said; 
" but I feci that those rascals have laid a trap for us. They'll 
o|)cn fire directly we attempt to cross that bridge." 

" Then let me and Tom Tully and some one else try It first," 
said the gunner in reply. 

"No, no, AVaters; that would never do," sjid Hilary, "If 
any one goes first it must be I. Look all along the bottom 
windows. Can you see any gun barreJsl" 
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"Not ne'er a one, sir," replied the gunner; "and I ar'n't 
seen anything but two or three pigeons and an old lame hen 
since we've come." 

" Then they must be lying in wait," said Hilary. " Never 
mind, it must be done. Here, I shall rush over first with Tom 
TuUy. Then, if all's right, you bring the rest of the men. 
If I go down, why, you must see if you can do an3rthing to 
take the place; and if you cannot, you must take the men back." 

" Hadn't we better all rush it together, sirl" 

"No; certainly not." 

"Then hadn't I best go first, sirl I ar'n't so' much conse- 
quence as you." 

" No, Waters, I must go first. I can't send my men to risks 
I daren't attempt myself. Now then, are you ready, Tullyl" 

"Ay, ay, sir." 

" Let me go first, sir," pleaded the gunner. 

" Silence, sir," cried Hilary. " Now, Tully— off!" 

Cutlass in hand and closely followed by the elephantine sea- 
man, Hilary ran from his place of concealment across the open 
space to the bridge, and then without a moment's hesitation 
he bounded across it, and on to the rough, ill-tended patch 
of grass. 

To his intense surprise and delight he got over in safety, and 
then pausing he held up his sword, and with a cheer Billy 
Waters raced across with the rest of the men. 

"Now, quick, Waters, take half the lads and secure the 
back — no, take four. Two of you keep the bridge. We must 
capture them all to a man." 

(160) u 
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Not a shol ^08 firod. There was no >ii8wcring cheer. Afi 

was as Mlent as if there had never been s bouJ there for jrtuin| 
niiil after carefully scanning tlio window Fiilary went up to 
front door and battered it loudly with hia aword-liilL 

This knocking he had to n?peat twice over before ho heaii 
Bteps, and then a couple of rusty bolts were pushed back, tli4 
door was dragged open, and a very venerable old lady mtoot 
peering wonderingly in tUeir faces as she screened her c; 
with her hand. 

" Yc'd better not come in,'' she said in a loud, harsh roica 
" Tiie place is hamtod, and it isn't Bafe." 

" Where's A II stone 1 " cried Hilary aa holed hi.i men into th« 
dcsotate-Iooking hall. 

"Heyl" 

"I say where's AlUloiio, the scomulroU" shouted Hilary, 

"I'm very sorry, l)ut I can't hear a word you say, young 
man. I've Ijcen stone-deaf ever i^in' I eame to take care o' this 
house five year ago. It's a terrifying damp place." 

"AVhcre arc the menf shouted Hilary with his li[>a to 
her ear. 

"Men! No, no; I ar'n't feared o' jour men," said the old 
lady. "They won't hurt a jioor old crittur like nie." 

"There, spread out and search the place," said Hilary. 
"She's OS deaf aa a post, Whi.stle for help whoever finds the 
rascals." 

Detaining four men Hilary made his way to the kitchen, and 
then to the passage liy the vaultKloor and the chapel, to find 
all wide open; and npun a light heing obtained Hilary iva» 
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about to descend, but, fearing a trap, he left two of hig men 
on guard and went down into the vault, to' find it empty. 
There was some old rubbish and the nets, but that was all. 
Short as had been the time the smugglers had cleared the 
place. 

He went into the chapel and to Sir Henry and Adela't 
rooms, to find the old furniture there, but that was all; and at 
the end of a good half -hour's search the party of sailors stood 
together in the hall, with the deaf old woman staring at them 
and they staring at each other, waiting their officer's com- 
mands. 

"Ar'n't there not going to be no fight]" growled Tom Tully. 

Evidently not; and after another search Hilary would have 
felt ready to declare that there had not been a soul there for 
months, and that he had dreamed about his escape, if the white 
cord had not still hung from the window. 

Further investigation proving to be vain, for they could get 
nothing out of the deaf old woman, and a short excursion in 
the neighbourhood producing nothing but shakes of the head, 
Hilary had to lead his men back to the shore, where they 
arrived at last, regularly tired out and their commander 
dispirited All the same, though, he could not help feeling 
glad at heart as he signalled to the cutter for a boat, that Sir 
Henry and his daughter were safe from seizure, for had he 
been bound to take them prisoners he felt as if he could have 
known no peace. 

But Hilary had no time to give to such thoughts as these, 
for a boat was coming from the cutter, and in a very short 
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time he knew that he would have to fnce the Iientenuit &ii<t 

give his account of the unsuccessful nature of his quest; and 
as he thought of this ho began to ask himself whether the 
injuries hia commander had received at differi-'nt times had not 
something to do ^vith the eccentricity and awlcwardness of his 
behaviour. 

HUary was still thinking this when he climbed to the deck 
of the cutter and saluted his officer with the customary " Coma 
oil board." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



A RISKT WATCH. 




lEUTENANT LIPSCOMBE was so dissatisfied 
with the result of Hilary's expedition that he 
landed himself the next day with a party of the 
Kestrels and went over and searched the old halL 

From thence he followed the lane down to the cliiSs, where, 
as Billy Waters afterwards told Hilary, they found the place 
where the smugglers had been in the habit of landing their 
goods, and the cottage he had described. But the people 
seemed stupid and ignorant^ professing to know nothing, and 
it was not until after a search that the rope was found with 
the tackle and block lying amongst some stunted bushes; and 
by means of this tackle the party descended, afterwards signal- 
ling to the cutter and getting on board. 

The next thing was to take the prize into port and report to 
the superior officer what had been done, when orders were at 
once received to put out to sea and watch the coast. 

For the emissaries of the Pretender had, it seemed, been 
busy at work, and there were rumours of risings and landings 
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of men Irom Fruice. In spite of the watcbfalncss of tli* 
variotu war-vessels on tlie oust lUGS^iigera Bccmed to conw 

and go with impunity. So angry were the aulhoritiea tba^ 
instead of the lieutenant receiving praiae for what ho had 
(lone, he only obtained a severe snubbing. He was told that 
the capture of a hi^er with some conti-ahand cargo was nothing 
to the t&king of the political emisBaries. These, it scorned, bs 
had allowed to slip through his fingers, and ho ratumed oa 
board with his sailing orders, furious nith the treatmeut be 
had received. 

"Look here, Mr, Leigh," he said stomlyj "out of coo- 
Bideratioa for your youth I refrained from reporting your tftU 
desertion." 

"I was taken prisoner, sir.'' 

" Well, there, call it taken prisoner if you like," said tlie 
lieutenant impatiently. " I say I did not report it; but I con- 
sider that you are to blame for our late ill success," 

"Thank j-ou, sir," said Hilary in an undertone. 

" It seeiiis," continued the lieutenant, " that there ia a Sii 
Henry Norland who conies and goes with fishermen and smug 
glers, and I am as certain as can be that we had him once on 
board that fishing lugger when you were stu]>id enough to let 
him go; I mean that ill-looking scoundrel with the girl. There, 
there; it is of no use for you to try and defend yourself. You 
were in fault, and the only way for jou to amend your failing 
is by placing this man in my hands." 

"But really, sir " liegan Hilary. 

"Oo to your duty, sir!" exclaimed the liout.uant stcndv; 
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and, biting his lips as he felt how awkwardly he was situated, 
Hilary went forward, and soon after the cutter was skimming 
over the waves with a brisk breeze abeam. 

Time glided on, with the young officer fully determined to 
do his duty if he should again have an opportunity of arresting 
the emissary of the would-be king ; but somehow it seemed as 
if the opportunity was never to come. They cruised here and 
they cruised there, with the usual vicissitudes of storm and 
sunshine. Fishing-boats were rigorously overhauled, great 
merchant ships bidden to heave-to while a boat was sent on 
board, but no capture was made. 

They put into port over and over again, always to hear the 
same news — that the young Pretender's emissaries were as busy 
as ever, and that they came and went with impunity, but how 
no one could say. 

The lieutenant always returned on board, after going ashore 
to see the port admiral, in a furious temper, and his junior 
and the crew found this to their cost. 

Days and nights of cruising without avail. It seemed as if 
the Kestrel was watched out of sight, and then, with the coast 
clear, the followers of the young Pretender's fortunes landed in 
England with impunity. Hilaiy heard from time to time that 
Sir Henry had grown more daring, and had had two or three 
narrow escapes from being taken ashore, but he had always 
been too clever for his pursuers, and had got away. 

Of Ado.la he had heard nothing, and he frequently hoped 
that she was safe with some of their friends, and not leading a 
fugitive life with her father. 
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It was on a gloomy night in Noverubor that the Kestrel 
well out in miil-cliannel on the look-out for a small vessel, of 
whoae coming they haii been warned by a measage received tha 
(lay before from the admiral 

A bright lookout was being kept, in spite of the fecliog 
that it might be, after all, only a false scent, and that wbils 
they were seeking in one direction the enemy might makft 
tlieir way to the shore in another. 

There was nothing for it but to watch, in the hojie that tlita' 
time they might be riglit, and all that afternoon and evening 
the cutter had been as it wero disguised. Her sails had beea 
allowed to hang loosely, her customary smartness was bidden, 
and the carjicnlor had been over Ihfi bows willi a j)ot of wltit^ 
paint, and painted big letters and a couple of figures on each 
side, to give the Kc^lnl tlio ap[>caranco of a fishing-boat 
Tliis done, the jolly-boat was allowed to swing by her painter 
behind, and thus tliey waited for night. 

As tlie darkness came on, in place of lioisting the lights they 
were kept under shelter of the bulwarks, and then, in spite of 
the preparations, Hilary saw and said that their work would 
be in vain, for the night would be too dark for them to see 
anytlung unless it came within a cable's length. 

It was not likely; and the young officer, as he leaned over 
the side, after some hours' watching, talking in a low voice to 
the gunner, who was with him, Ix-gau to think h.ow pleasant it 
would be to follow the lieutenant's example and go below 
and have a good sleep, when ho suddenly started. 

" What's that, ISilly r' ho whisjiered. 
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"Don't hear nothing, sir," said the gonner. "Yes, I do. 
It's a ship of some kind, and not very far ofL I can hear the 
water under her bows." 

"Far off] — no. Look!" cried Hilary, in a hoarse whisper. 
"Down with the hehn! hard down!" he cried. "Hoist a 
Ught !" 

But as he gave the orders he felt that they were in vain, for 
they had so well chosen their place to intercept the French 
vessel they hoped to meet, that it was coming, as it were, out 
of a bank of darkness not fifty yards away ; and in another 
minute Hilary, as he saw the size and the cloud of sail, knew 
that the Kestrel would be either cut down to the water's edge 
or sunk by the coming craft 




CHAPTER XXXVL 
WITHOUT UOET3. 



JN thosQ momcDta of peril Hilary hardly knew hoffl 
it ail h.appenod, but fortunately llic men with hinrl 
were nion-of-wa]''smen, and accustomed to prompfc ] 
oljc'dicucc. The hohn was put iloxm hard as tlio strange vessel 
came swiftly on, scomiug to the younj; officer like liis fate, and 
ia an ii)i;tant his instinct of self-jMcscrvation suggested to him 
that he had better run forward, and, as the stranjjer struck the 
Kesird, leap from the low bulwark and catch at one of the 
stays. His acti^'ity, he knew, would do the rest. 

Then discipline set in and reminded him that ho was in 
chaise of the deck, and that his duty was to think of the 
Bafety of iiis men and llie cutter — last of all, of himself. 

Tlic sti'anyer showed no lij;hts, a sii'^picious fact which 
Hilary afterwards recalleil, and she came on as the cutter 
rapidly answered her liebn, ecemiug at first as if she would go 
right over the little sloop of war, but when the collision came, 
BO well had the K'slri'l swerved aside, the stranger's bowsprit 
went Ijetween jib and slayjaii, and struck tlio cutter just 
behind the figure Jicad. 
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Thero was a grinding crash, a loud yoll from the on-coming 
vessel; the Kestrel went over almost on her beam-ends, and 
then the stranger scraped on by her bows, carrying away 
bowsprit, jibboom, and the sails. 

"Cliien de fool Jean Bool, fish, dogl" roarod a voice from 
the side of the largo schooner, for such Hilary could now see it 
was. " Vat for you no hoist light ? I run you down." 

"Hoist your own lights, you French idiot!" shouted back 
Hilary between his hands. " Alioy, there ! heave to !" 

There was a good deal of shouting and confusion on board 
the schooner, which went on several hundred yards before her 
way was stopped ; but before this Hilary had ordered out the 
two boats ; for tliere was no heed to hail the men below, with 
"All hands on deck!" 

The men came tumbling up in the lightest of costumes, one 
of the foremost being the lieutenant, with his nether garments 
in one hand, his cocked hat in the other. 

"Quick!" ho shouted. Into the boats before she goes 
down ! " 

"No, no, sir!" cried Hilary excitedly. "Let's see tlie 
mischief first. Is she making water, carpenter ]" 

" Can't see as she is," replied that worthy. '* WeVe lost the 
bowsprit and figure-head, and there's some planks started j but 
I think we shall float" 

"Of course; yes," cried Lieutenant Lipscombe. "Back 
from those boats, men! I'll blow the brains out of the 
mutinous dog who dares to enter first. Discipline must be 
maintained. Here, Waters, let me lean against yoit" 
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"Ay, ay, sir!" said the gunner; and the lieutenant pro- 
ceeded to insert his legs in the portion of his uniform intended 
to keep his lower man warm. 

"Now, Mr. Leigh," he shouted, as he stamped upon the 
deck with his bare feet ; what have you to say to this V 

"Regular wreck forward, sir," replied Hilary, who had 
been examining the extent of the mischief. 

"My fate for leaving you in charge," cried the lieutenant. 
" Where was the look-out 1 " 

"Two boats coming from the schooner, sir," said Tom Tully, 
"They've got lanterns, and they're full of men." 

"Then it's the vessel we were looking for," cried HUary* 
"Quick, sir, give orders, or they'll board and take us before 
we can stir." 

"Mr. Leigh," said the lieutenant, with dignity, "I conmiand 
this ship." 

He walked slowly to the side, and peered at the coming 
boats, while Hilary stood fretting and fuming at his side. 
There was, however, something so ominous in the look of the 
boats, dimly seen though they were through the murky nightt 
that the lieutenant did give orders, and cutlasses and boarding- 
pikes were seized, the men then clustering about their officers. 

"She ar'n't making a drop o' water," said the carpenter just 
then — an announcement which seemed to put heart into the 
crew, who now watched the coming of the boats. 

"Hey! Hoop!" shouted a voice. "What sheeps is that? 
Are you sink ] " 

" May I answer, sir 1 " whispered Hilary. 
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" Yes, Mr. Leigh ; and be quick" 

"Alloy! What ship's thati" cried Hilary. 

There was no response, only a buzz of conversation reached 
their ears, and the boats came rapidly on, the occupants of the 
KestreTs deck seeing that they separated and changed position, 
so as to board on each bow, for the cutter now lay with her 
sail flapping, like a log upon the water. 

" She's an enemy, sir," whispered Hilary ; and he did not 
alter his opinion as the boats neared. 

"All raight We come take you off, sailor boy," cried the 
same voice that had hailed. "You shall be safe before you 
vill sink you sheep." 

The lieutenant seemed to have come to himself, and to be a 
little more matter-of-fact and sane in his actions, for he now 
ordered Waters to load the long gun, and the gunner eagerly 
slipped away. 

" Tliere, that will do," cried the lieutenant now. " We are 
not sinking. WTiat ship's that 1" 

The boats stopped for a moment, and there was again a 
whispering on board j but the next instant they came on. 

" Stop there, or Til sink you I" cried the lieutenant But the 
boats now dashed on, and it was evidently a case of fighting 
and beating them oft. 

Every man grasped his weapon, and a thrill of excitement 
ran through Hilary as he felt that he was really about to engage 
in what might be a serious fight 

Fortunately for the crew of the Kestrel^ both of the boats 
were not able to board at once, for that on the larboard bow 
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was driven right into the wreck of tlie jib-boom &nd sail, wbid^ 
vnth the attendant cordage, proved to be sulEcient to hanipoc 
their progress for the tiiua being, while the other boat dashed 
alonj;stdo mth a French cheer, and, sword in baud, the erei 
Bwftrmed over on to the deck. 

It was bravely done; and, had tliey met with & lew stonl 
resistance, the Kestrel would have been captured. But, ss 8 
was, they ha<l EugHshmcn to deal nnth, and Hilary and aboii| 
ton of the crew met them bravely, Hilary going down, thoiigIl| 
from the first blow — one from a boarding-pike. This, howeroy 
so enraged the Kestrels that they beat back the attacking party| 
cutting down several anil literally hurling others over into their 
boat, which hauled off, not liking its reception. 

Meanwhile, after a Btrugi;le, the crow of the other boat got 
itself clear of the tangle, and came on to the attack, to find 
themselves, after a sliarji stniggin, repulsed by the lieutenant 
and his party, the leader fighting bravely and well. 

It was evident that the commander of the schooner had 
realized the character of the vessel with which ho had been in 
collision, and had hoped to make an easy capture of her, if she 
did not prove to be in a sinking st^te. If she were, motives 
of humanity had prompted him to take off the crew, if they 
needed lielp. The task, \m\\ ever, had proved more severe than 
he anticipated, and the two boats weio now together, with 
their leaders evidently in consitKation. 

The next minute an order was evidently given, and the Iwafa 
turned, separated, and began to row liatk. 

The schooner could only be made out now by a light i-he bad 
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hoisted; but this was quite suificient for Billy Waters, who 
stood ready by his gun waiting for orders. Possibly he might 
have hit and sunk one of the boats, but the lieutenant did not 
seem to wish for this, but began giving his orders with un- 
wonted energy, trying to make sail upon the Kestrel, which lay 
there upon the water, with one of her wings, as it were, so 
crippled that he found it would take quite half an hour before 
she could be cleared 

"It's of no use, Mr. Leigh," he cried excitedly. "I wanted 
to board and take this schooner, and we cannot get alongside. 
Take charge of the gun, sir, and try and bring down one of her 
spars. Let's cripple her too. Til order out the boats to 
board her." 

" Ay, ay, sir," said Hilary, delighted at the energy shown 
by his chief. " Now, Billy Waters, send a shot through her 
mainmast. Td aim straight at her light" 

"Which on 'em, sir]" said the gunner drily. 

" Why, that one ! There's only one," cried Hilary sharply. 
"Look alive! and — ah — how provoking, the light's out!" 

"Ay, sir, they've dowsed their light now the boats know 
where to go, and it would be only waste o' good powder and 
round shot to go plumping 'em into that there bank o' black- 
ness out yonder." 

"Well, Mr. Leigh, why don't you fire]" shouted the lieu- 
tenant 

"Beg pardon, sir, but there's nothing to fire at," replied 
Hilary. 

" Fire at the schooner's light, sir, — fire at her light," cried 
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A BANK OF BLACENESS, 



the lieatenant indignantly. "Blesa my soul, Mr. Le^i," 
said, bustling up. "Here, let me lay the s'"'- ^'^^ — ehl-^ 
what 1— tlie light out 1 " 



"Then why, in the name of common Benso, Air. Leigh, didn'l 
you fire before it went oatl" 

" Didn't get no orders," growled Billy Waters. 

"Silence, sir; how dare you speak I" cried tho lieutenant 
"But are you sure the light's out., Mr. Leiglil" 

"There isn't a sign o( it, sir." 

" Then — then how are we to manage abont the boatsi'' 

There waa a momentary silence, (luring which, as tho mei 
stood ready to man the two boats that had been lowered, the 
lieutenant and liis junior tried to make out where the schooner 
lay, but on every side, as the Kestrel lay softly rolling in the 
trough of the sea, a thick bank of darkness seemed to be closing 
them in, and pursuit of tho scliooner by boats would have been 
as mad a venture a,3 could have been set u{K)n by the ofiGcer of 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 



REPAIRING DAMAGES. 




URING the excitement, the bustle of the attack, the 
lieutenant had seemed more himself, and he had 
given his orders in a concise and business-like 
way; but now that they were left to themselves all seemed 
changed, and he reverted to his former childish temper, turning 
angrily upon Hilary as the cause of all his misfortunes. 

" Never in the whole career of the English navy," he cried, 
stamping his bare foot upon the deck, "was officer plagued 
with a more helpless, blundering junior than I am. Bless my 
heart 1 it is very cold, and I've no coat on. Mr. Leigh, fetch 
my coat and waistcoat" 

'* Yes," he continued, as he put on the two garments, "as I 
said before, never was officer plagued with a more helpless, 
blundering, mischievous junior." 

" Very sorry, sir. I do my best," said Hilary bluntly. 

"Exactly, sir. You do your best^" said the lieutenant; 
"and your best is to lay the Kestrel — His Majesty's ship 
Kestrel — ^right in the track of that French schooner, and but 
for my fortunate arrival upon deck we should have been sunk.** 

(IM) X 
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Hilary I'Mollod the fact tliit li« }iwl ordorcil tlie boUa 
dowu, and saved tbo vcceol hiainctf, but ho did not ny to, 

" I'll be bound to say," continued the lieutenant, " that yi 
vfcvc sailing slowly along without a light." 

" Yes, fiir, we had no light Iioisted," said Hilary, who, in 
of Ilia annoyance, could not help feeling amused. 

" Exactly, Just what I exijcctpd," continued the lieuteno] 
"Then pray, sir, why, upoa a dork night like this, i 
no light r' 

"My superior offieer gave me orders, sir, that wa 
kef'p a sharp look-out for French boata cmising tbs 
and bum no light" 

"Hall! Yes, I think I did give some Euch orders, sir, but 
bow was I to know that it would turn out so dark, eh, sir! 
How was I to know it would turn out so darki" 

"It wan very dark, sir, cert;iinly," said Hilary. 

" Yes, atrociously dark. And I distinctly told you to keep 
a sharp look-out." 

"Yes, sir, and we diil." 

" It looks like it, Mr. Lcigli," said the lieutenant, pointing 
forward. "Boivsprit goue, and all the forward bulwarks, 
leaving us helpless on the water, and jou say you kept a good 
look-otit. Mr. Leigh, sir, you will be turned out of the service," 

" I hope not, sir. I think I saved the ship." 

"Saved? saved! Good gracious mo, Mr. I^igli," said the 
lieutenant, bursting out laughing; '-what madness I Here, 
Waters — Tully— do you hear thisl" 

"Ay, ay, your honour." 
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"And what do you think of it]" 

'* As we'd all have gone to the bottom, sir, if it hadn't been 
for Mr. Leigh here," said Waters, pulling his forelock. 

**Ohr' said the lieutenant sharply; "and pray what do you 
think, Tully; and you, bo'sunf* 

" Think just the same as Billy Waters, your honour," said 
the boatswain. 

" And that 'ere's just the same ^vith me," growled Tom TuUy, 
kicking out a leg behind. "He's a won'ful smart orsifer, 
Muster Leigh is, your honour; and that's so." 

"Silence, sir! How dare you speak like that?" cried the 
lieutenant furiously. "Now, Mr. Leigh," he added sarcas- 
tically, " if you will condescend to assist, there is a good deal 
to see to, for the forepart of His Majesty's ship Kestrel is a 
complete wreck from your neglect I am going below to finish 
dressing, but I shall be back directly." 

Hilary returned his ofiiccr's sarcastic bow, and then gave a 
stamp on the deck. 

" Which I don't wonder at it, your honour," said Tom Tully, 
in his low deep growl: "I ain't said not nowt to my messmates, 
but I'll answer for it as they'll all be willing.'' 

"Willing] willing for what]" cried Hilary. 

" Shove the skipper into the dingy with two days' provision 
and water, sir, and let him make the shore, if you'll take com- 
mand of the little Kestrel^ 

"Why, you mutinous rascal," cried Hilary. "How dare 
you make such a proposal to me] Hold your tongue, and go 
forward, Tom Tully. Duty on board is to obey your superiors, 
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and if they happen to be just a little bit anreasonaUe, yoa 
must not complain." 

"All riglit, your honour," said Tom Tully, giving his loose 
breeches a hitch; "but if the skipper was to talk to me like he 
do to you — " 

"Well, sir, what 1" 

"I'd— rd— I'd"— 

Tom Tully had taken out his tobacco-box, and opened his 
jack-knife, with which he viciously cut off a bit of twisty ex- 
claiming : 

"That I would 1" 

He said no more, but it seemed probable that he meant cat 
off his commander's head; and he then rolled forward to help 
the carpenter, and the whole strength of the crew, whom the 
first rays of a dull gray morning found still at work hauling 
in the tangle of spar and rope; and soon after, a stay having 
been secured to the wreck of the cut-water, a staysail was hoisted, 
and the cutter pretty well answered her helm. 

Hilary felt less disposed to take the lieutenant's words to 
heart, for he knew that if he were charged with neglect of duty 
the evidence of the men would be quite sufficient to clear him; 
so, after turning the matter over and over in liis mind, he had 
cheerily set to work to try and get the cutter in decent trim, 
and, as the morning broke, crippled as she was in her fair pro- 
portions, she sailed well enough to have warranted the lieu- 
tenant in making an attack, should the schooner have come in 
sight 

But there was no such good fortune. Both the lieutenant 
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and he swept the horizon and the cliff-bound coast with their 
glasses, and the Kestrel was sailed along close inshore in the 
hope that the enemy might be seen sheltered in some cove, or 
the mouth of one of the little rivers; but there was no result^ 
and at last^ very unwillingly, the cutter's head was laid for 
Portsmouth, and the lieutenant went below to prepare his 
despatch. 

''How long shall we be refitting, carpenter f asked Hilary, 
after a long examination of the damages they had received, and 
a thorough awakening to the fact that if it had not been for 
that turn of the helm they must have been struck amidships, 
and sent to the bottom. 

" All a month, sir," said the carpenter. '' There'll be a deal 
to do, and if we get out of the shipwright's hands and to sea 
in five weeks I'll say we've done well" 

It was' galling, for it meant four or five weeks of inaction, 
just at a time when Hilary was getting intensely interested in 
the political question of the day, and eagerly looking forward 
for a chance of distinguishing himself in some way. 

'' Who knows," he said to himself, " but that schooner may 
have borne the Young Pretender and his officers to the English 
coast If it did I just lost a chance of taking him." 

Ah! he thought, if he could have taken the young prince 
with his own hand. It would have been glorious, and he could 
have shown Sir Henry that he was on the way to honour and 
distinction without turning traitor to his king. 

And so he went on hour after hour building castles in the 
air, but with little chance of raising up one that would prove 
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solid, till thoy passoil by the eastom end of the IbIo of \V\ 
wont right up tho harhour, anti iJis licuteuaut had a I 
manned and went ashore to make hw report to the adiDU^ 

To Hdary's great diagitst he found tliat ho i 
nsliorc, but to remaiu in cliarge of the cotter daring the n 
for the lieutenant announced hie intention of himself D 
in the town. 

But Hilary had one eatisfaction— that of finding that t 
lieiilenaat liad made no report concerning his conduct on t 
iii^ht of the collision. In fact, the lieutenant had forgott 
his mad words almost as soon as he bad spoken them, for lH 
were only the outcomings of his jn'tly inaliciouB spirit fori 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



OFF HIS GUARD. 




HE carpenter's four weeks extended to ^xc, then 
to six, and seven had glided away before the 
cutter was pretty well ready for sea Urgent 
orders had been given that her repairs were to be hastened, 
and the crei^" was kept in readiness to proceed to sea at once, 
but still the dockyard artificers clung to their job in the most 
affectionate manner. There was always a bit more caulking to 
do, a little more paint to put on, new ropes to reeve; and 
when at last she seemed quite ready, an overlooker declared 
that she would not be fit to go to sea until there had been a 
thorough examination of the keel. 

It was during these last few days that Hilary found a chance 
of going ashore, and gladly availed himself of his liberty, 
having a good run round Portsmouth, a look at the fortifica- 
tions; and finally, the weather being crisp, sunshiny, and the 
ground hard with frost, he determined to have a sharp walk 
inland for a change. 
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" I declare," he cried, as he had a good niti in the brid 
wintry air, " it does one good after being prisoued in that i^ 
of a cutter." 

He had been so much on board of Lite that be experiencwl 
a hearty pleasure in being out and away from the town in ■ 
free country air. The frost waa keen, and it seemed to nu 
Ilia blood tingle in his veins. He set off runiang aj^ain and 
again, just pausing to take breath, and it was only when 
n'aa some miles away from the port and the evening was cloaii^ 
in that he began to think it was time to tuni back. 

As he did so he saw that three sailors who had besD ft 
Gomo time past going the same way were still a short distant 
off, and as he passed them it seeiiu'd to him that they had 
been indulging themselves, as sailors will when ashore for a 
holiday. 

"What cheer, messmate?" said one of them in hts bluff, frank 
way. "Is this the way to London?" 

' ' No, my lad ; you're on the wrong road. You must go back 
three miles or so, and tlien turn off to the right." 

"I told you so, Joe," the man exclaimed in an injiu^ tone. 
"What's the good o' trusting to a chap like youT Here, come 
along and let's get back." 

"I sha'n't go back," said the one addressed; "shall you, 
Jemmy 1" 

" Not I," said the other. " Can't us get to London this way, 
captain?" 

"Yes," said Hilary laughing; "if you go straight on, but 
you'll have to go all round the world first." 
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"There!" cried the one addressed as Jemmy; "I told you 
so, matey. Come along." 

"Don't be a fool," said the first sailor. "Lay holt of his 
arm, Joe, and let's get him back; it'll be dark afore long." 

Hilary could not help feeling amused at the men; but as he 
trudged on back towards Portsmouth he saw that they were 
trying to make up for lost ground, and were following him 
pretty quickly. 

Once they made such good use of their legs that they got 
before him; then Hilary walked a little faster and passed them, 
and so on during the next two miles they passed and repassed 
each other, the sailors saying a cheery word or two and laugh- 
ing as they went by. But soon this was at an end; they 
seemed to grow tired, and during the next mUe it had grown 
dark, and the sailors walked on one side of the road, Hilary on 
the other. 

At last the sailors seemed to have made up their minds to 
get right away from him, walking on rapidly, till all at once 
Hilary heard voices talking loudly, and as he came nearer he 
could distinguish what was said. 

" Come on. Come, Jem, get up." 

" I want a glass," growled another voica 

" Never mind. Wait till we get on the London road,** cried 
the man who had been addressed as Joe. 

"I want a glass," growled the man again; and as Hilary 
came close up he saw that one of the men was seated in the 
path just in front of a roadside cottage, and that his two com- 
panions were kicking and shaking him to make him rise. 
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"I eay, your honour," eaid one of tiio men, crosai 
Hilary, "you're an officer, ar'n't you?" 

"Yob, my man." 

"Just come and order him to get up, quarter-deck fi 
sir, and I'd he obleeged to yoa He won't mind us; but if j 
.in officer, comes and orders him up, ho'U mind vhat yoq 
We want to get to the next town to-night" 

Hilary hesitated for a moment, feeling loath to trouble 
about the stupid, drunken sailor, bnt hie good nature previ 
and he crossed the road. 

" Here, my lad," ha said aliarply, "got np directly." 

" Going to turn in !" said the fellow sleepily. 

"Xo, no. ^.'ouseuse," crii;d Hilary, giving him a touch w 
his foot. " Get up and walk on." 

"Sha'n't," said the man. "Going to sleep, I l«ll you." 

" Look3'c liere, Jcmniy," said the sailor \i bo had first spoki 
"you'll get your back scratched, you will, if you don't get 
when you're told. This here's a officer." 

" Not he," grunibled the man sleepily. " He ar'n't no oflSc 
I know. Going to sleei), I tell you." 

"Get up, sir," cried Hilary sharply. " 1 am an officer." 

" Bah I get out. Only officer ni a merchant ship. Vou ar' 
no reg'Iar officer." 

"If you don't get up directly, you do.;;, Ill have the nmrii 
sent after you," cried Hilary. 

TJie man sat up and sfareil. 

"I say," he said, "you ar'n't king's uW-cev, are youl" 

"Yes, sir, lam." 
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"What ship]" 

" The Kestrcir 

"Oh, that's it, is iti" he grumbled. "Log your honour's 
pardon. Ill get up. Give's your hand." 

Half-laughing and at the same time proud of the power his 
rank gave him, Hilary held out his hands to the man, who took 
them tightly and was in the act of drawing himself up, when 
the young officer felt himself seized from behind and held, as 
it were, in a vice. Just at the same moment the door of the 
cottage was opened, there was a bright light shone out, and 
before he could realize his position he was forced into the place, 
and awoke to the fact, as the door was banged to, that ho had 
fallen into a trap. 

"You scoundrels!" he cried furiously; "do you want to rob 
me?" And he saw that he was in the presence of half a dozen 
more men. 

"Silence, sir!" cried an authoritative voica "Stand back, 
my lads. It was very cleverly dona" 

"Cleverly done!" cried Hilary. "What do you mean, sirt 
I desire you let me go. Are you aware that I am a king's 
officer]" 

"Yes, I heard you announce it, and you ore the man we 
have been looking after for days," said the one who seemed to 
be in authority; and by the light of a bright wood fire Hilary 
could make out that he was a tall, dark man in a long boat- 
cloak, which he had thrown back from his breast 

" Then I advise you to set me free directly," said Hilary. 

" Yes, we shall do that when we have done," said the leader, 
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from whom &I1 the olhers stood away in rospoct; and ax tl 

light burned up the speaker took off his cixkod hat, 

Hilary saw that he wim a singularly handsome man of about f oi^ 

"When you have done!" cried Hilary, "What do yg 

" Be silent and answer ray questions, my good lad," said dl 
other. "Yon are the young officer of the Krstrtl, and yod 
name is Hilary Leigh, I believel" 

" Yes, that is my name," cried Hilarj' sharjity. " By 
right do you have me seized)" 

"The right of might," aaJd the man. "Now look here, afl 
Your vessel is now aiawortliy, and to-morrow you will get 
sailing orders." 

"How do you know!" cried Hilarj-. 

"Never mind how I know. I tell you the fact, my good lad. 
You will be despatched to watch the port of Dunquerquc, to 
stop the boat that is supposed to come to land from this coast 
on the king's business." 

"I suppose you mean the Pretender's business," cried Hilary 
quickly. 

"I mean His Majesty Charles Edward," said the man, "to 
whom I wish you to take these papers." And ho pulled a 
packet from his pocket. 

"II Take paiiersl What do you suppose I ami" 

"One who will obey my orders," said the man haughtily, 
"and who will never he able to play fast and loose with bin 
employers; for if ho were false, no matter where he hid him- 
self, ho woulil be punished." 
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''And suppose I refuse to take your papers and become a 
traitor?" said Hilary. 

" I shall make you," said the stranger. " I tell you that the 
voyage of your cutter suits our convenience, and that you will 
have to take these papers, for which service you will be amply 
rewarded." 

" Then I do refuse," said Hilary firmly. 

*'No; don't refuse yet," said the stranger with a peculiar 
look in his countenance. ''The despatches must be takea 
Think of the proposal, my good lad, and then reply." 

As he spoke Hilary saw him take a pistol from his breast- 
pocket, and, if physiognomy was any index of the mind, Hilary 
saw plainly enough that if he refused to obey this man's 
orders he would have no compunction in shooting him like 
a dog. 
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CAPTAIN CHAETEBI3. 



ing oiitd|| 



ILARV fett tbe oold penpiradoa breakuig c 

Ilia face, as lii? tlLoiight of the li>iieliness uf tbe 
spot wJierc he was, and of bis helplessness 
llic liarhls <if thcst; (Ii'^jnTiifc men, who were ready to 
lirave all for their cause. He saiv iioiv that ho had lieen 
watcheil almost from the outset, and that he had been marked 
as one hkelj- to carry out their designs, rerhajis, he tliought, 
Sir Henry had Ijad sometliin',' to do witli the seizure; but he 
gave ii\> the idea directly, giving his old friend credit for loo 
much honourable feeling tosvanls liim to have him trapped in 
BO cowardly a manner. 

Tlicsc thoughts came i[nickly ar; he stood watching the 
leader of the party by i\boin he was surrounded — men who 
weiv ready at the slightei^t moveiiient to spring upon him, and 
secure him, should he attempt to escape. 

"I suppose," said Hilary's questioner, "you know what I 
am )"' and lie looked at the young ofiieor stenily. 
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"Personally, no," replied Hilary, boldly; "but your be- 
haviour shows me that you are traitors to the king." 

"No, sir," cried the other fiercely; "we are faithful fol- 
lowers of the king, and enemies of the German hound." 

"How dare you speak like that of His Majesty 1" cried 
Hilary quite as fiercely; and he took a couple of Btept for- 
ward, but only to find himself seized and dragged back. 

" Hold the young rascal tightly," said the officer. 

"Yes, hold me tightly," cried Hilary, "you cowards 1" 

"I am having you held tightly for your own sake," laid 
the officer, taking up and playing with a large pistol he hid 
laid on the table before him. " I should be sorry to have to 
shoot so distinguished a follower of Hanoverian George," 

Hilary bit his lip and remained silent It was of no use to 
speak, of less account to struggle, and he stood facing hii 
captors without flinching. 

" Now," continued the leader, " as you have got rid of your 
little burst of passion, perhaps you will be reasonable. listen 
to me, young man. Your position as second officer on board 
that despatch cutter will bring you frequently to both sides of 
the Channel, so that you will have ample opportunities for 
carrying messages for us without risk, and" — he paused here, 
watching the young man intently — ^'greatly to your ofwn 
profit Do you hear ?" 

" Yes," said Hilary shortly. 

"We shall not have merely one despatch for joa to take, 
to be paid for with so many guineas, my lad, but there will be 
a regular correspondence carried on, and you will make £poia 
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it a b&ndaome sum, for wo rccompcDEe libcnlly ; aomol 
different to your mimificent pay as officer of the Ktglrei." 

Hilary still reniained silent, and his tempter pulled a hag 
coin from his pocket and threw it heavily upon the table. 

" Of course the task is rather a risky one, and deservM 
be paid for gcuerouatf. That I am ready to do. In fact, J 
may name your own price, and anything ia reason will ' 
granted. At tlie same time I nam you that wo shall |>ub 
with uo trifling, and I may as well say that it ia imposailJe 
escape as. We have emissaries everywhere, whose daty ifr 
to reward or punish as the case may require. Come, I see 
are growing reasonable." 

"Uh, yes ! 1 am quite reasonable," said Hilary smiling; 

"That's well," said the officer; "cast him loose, my lads, an 
stand more asiiie. Now, Mr. Hilary Leigh," he said, as hi 
orders were obeyed, " I am glad to find so dashing and brav 
a young fellow as jou finds himself ready to join the goo 
cause. I ask you to swear no oaths of fidelity. I shall merel 
give you this despatch and a handful of gold coin, and yo 
will bring the answer here at your earliest opportunity." 

"And suppose I refusel" said Hilary. 

" Refuse 1 Oh, you will not refuse," said the ofBcer bante: 
ingly. " It would be a pity to rob Hanoverian George of e 
brave and promising a young officer." 

" What do you mean V' said Hilary. 

" Oh nothing — nothing," said the other coolly. " We migh 
perhaps, think it necessary, as you know so much, to 6ho< 
you." 
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"Shoot me!" cried Hilary. 

" Ye-e-s ; you see you know a good deal, my young friend, 
but we should bury you decently. You broke up the rendez- 
vous at Roriey Place, and spoiled the smuggler's landing, did 
you not?" 

" I did," said Hilary boldly. 

" Yes. And you were kept a prisoner there, were you not I** 

"I was." 

" And escaped and made signals with the smuggler's lanterns 
to bring down the cutter's crew upon the party, did you noti" 

" I did It was my duty." 

" Yes, you thought it was, my good lad. Let me see, you 
nearly captured Sir Henry Norland, too, did you not 1 " 

"I should have taken him if he had been there," replied 
Hilary; but I was glad he was not." 

"Why?" 

" Because he was an old friend." 

" Let me see," continued the officer; " Sir Henry asked you 
to join us, did he not ]" 

" Several times," said Hilary quietly. 

" Ah, yes I I suppose he would. Came to see you when you 
were a prisoner, I suppose 1 " 

"He did." 

"But he is not a good diplomat. Sir Henry Norland. By 
the way, what did he offer you ?" 

" The captaincy of a man-of-war." 

" Young as you were ]" 

"Young as I am." 

(IV.)) Y 
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"But that was in prospcctire. Uonl gold coia I 

iDjro Batbfactoiy, Mr. Hiloi'}' Lt.'igb," said tlie officer,] 
uut some bright goldcii giiiocta u]>od the lAblc '' 0| 
)ou thougliC thiit Charles Edwnnl mi^Ut not coma 
throne, and that you would never get your— get your—. 

" Traitor's pay," said Hilary sharply, fiDishiog (| 
teuca." 

"Don't call things hy haril nnnicd, young man," ■ 
ofRccr sternly. " And let me tell you that I know fq 
taiiity that your position in Hanoverian George's at% 
a very procuiooa one. Stnnge things hare hccu | 



"Very likely," said Hilary eolilly, 

"I bcliovo your officer liaa reported upon your conduct. 

"I can't help Uiiit,'' eaid Hilary coldly, "I have aJ 
served his majesty faitlifuily anil well." 

"Kvcu to taldiiy; pay from ilic other sidcJ" said the c 
with a mocking smile. 

"It is a lii%" erioil llihiry aiii,Tily; "I never tainiicrod 
my duty to the king." 

"Till now," said the ollker ku^hing. "There, there, t 
my lad, I'm not goin^ to rjuarrcl with you, and wo will no 
high-sounding phrases about loyalty, ami fealty, and duty, 
tlie like. There, I am gWl to welcome you to our side. 1 
arc a hundred guineas in that bag. Take them, but 8 
tliom sensibly, or jou unll be Buspocted. If I were y 
would save them, and those that .iro to Lome. Hero is 
desputeh, and you will see tlif addri'ss at Dunquerqae. 
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faithful and vigilant and careful. Tlicje, take them and go 
your way. No one will be a Lit the wiser for what you have 
done, and when you return to port bring your answer hero, and 
give it to any one you see. One word more : do not trust your 
lieutenant I don't think he means well by you," 

" I know that," said Hilary scornfully. 

"Never mind," said the officer; "some day, when we are in 
power, we will find you a brave ship to command for your good 
services to Charles Edward. But there, time presses; you 
must get back to your ship. Here I" 

He held out the bag of gold coin and the despatch, and he 
smiled meaningly as Hilary took them, one in each hand, and 
stood gazing full in the officer's face. 

There was a dead silence in the room, and the dancing flames 
lit up strangely the figures of the tall well-knit man and the 
slight boyish figure, while, half in shadow, the sailors stood 
with all the intentness of disciplined men, watching what was 
going on. 

" Look here, sir," said Hilary, speaking firmly, " if I did this 
thing, even if you came into power — which you never will — 
you would not find me a ca})tain'8 commission, but would treat 
me as such a traitor deserved. There are your dirty guineas," 
he cried, dashing the bag upon the table, so that the coins flew 
jingling all over the room; "and there is your traitorous de- 
spatch," he continued, tearing it in half, and flinging it in the 
officer's faca " I am an officer of his majesty. God save the 
king!" he shoutod. "Now, shoot me if you dare." 

He gave one sharp glance round for a way of escape, but 
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there was none. A dozen men stood there like statueSy evi- 
dently too well disciplined to move till the appointed tima 
Doors and windows were well guarded, and with such odds 
Hilary knew that it would be but a wretched struggle without 
avail Better, ho thought, maintain his dignity. And he did, 
as he saw the officer pick up the pistol from the table and point 
it at his head. 

A momentary sensation of honor appalled Hilary, and he 
felt the blood rush to his heart, but he did not flinch. 

" I am a king s officer," he thought, " and I have done my 
duty in the king s name. Heaven give me strength, lad as I 
am, to die like a man!" 

He looked then straight at the pistol barrel without flinching 
for a few moments. Then his eyes closed, and he who held the 
weapon saw tlie young man's lips move softly, as if in prayer, 
and he dashed tlie pistol down. 

"There, my lads!*' he cried aloud to the men, "if ever you 
see a Frenchman stand fire like that you may tell me if you 
will. Hilary Leigli," he cried, laying his hands smartly on the 
young man's shoulders, " you make me proud to be an English- 
man, and in a service that can show such stuff as you. Here, 
give me your hand." 

"No," cried Hilary hoarsely. "Stand off, sir; cajolery will 
not do your work any more than threats." 

" Hang the work, my lad," cried the other. " It was rather 
dirty work, but we want to know our men in times like these. 
Give me your hand, my boy, I am no traitor, I am Captain 
Charteris, of the liubijf and I have had to tr}' your faith and 
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loyalty to the king. Here, my men, you did your work well. 
Pick up those guineas; there should be a hundred of them. 
You may keep back five guineas to drink his majesty's health. 
Bo*sun, you can bring the rest on to me." 

" Ay, ay, sir," said a thick-set dark man, saluting, man-o'- 
war fashion. 

" Come, Mr. Leigh, you and I will walk on, and you shall 
dine to-night with the admiral I told him I should bring you 
to dinner, but Lieutenant Lipscombe has given you so bad a 
character that the admiral declared you would take the bribe, 
and have to go to prison and wait your court-martial Here, 
you need not doubt me. Come along." 

Hilary felt giddy. The reaction was almost more than he 
could bear. He felt hurt and insulted that such a trick should 
have been played upon him, and he was ready to turn from tho 
captain in an injured way. 

The latter saw it and smiled. 

" Yes," he said, taking the young man's arm, " it was a dirty 
trick, but it was a necessity. We have several black sheep in 
the navy, my lad, and we want to weed them out; but after 
all, I do not regret what J have done, since it has taught me 
what stuff we have got in it as well Come, shake hands, my 
dear boy, you and I must be great friends from now." 

Hilary held out his hand as he drew it from the other's arm, 
and they stood there gripping each other for some seconds in 
a cordial grasp. 

** I don't think I could have stood fire like you did, Leigh," 
said the captain, as they were entering Portsmouth, the latter 
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proving to bo a mau of a genial teniperamont Uiat rai<idl/ wo 
II [ion bis companion. 

" I hope yon could, far better, sir," saiil Hilary franil.v. 

'■ Why 1 How so, my lad ?" 

" I folt horribly frigbtcnod, bit." 

" You felt afraid of death ?" said the captain shaq>ly. 

" Yos, sir, terribly. It Bccmed bo hard to die when I was 
BO young, but I would not show it," 

" Why, my dear boj-," said tbe captiun enthusiastically, ai 
he clapped Hilaiy on the shoulder, "you are a braver fellow 
even than I thought It takes a very bravo man to coiifeaa 
th;it ho was afraid; but don't you mind this. There was nerer 
a man yet in the full burst of health and strength who did not 
feel afraid to <Iic. But come, we won't talk any more of that, 
fcir here is the adinirara dock." 



'"^^j|l^' 



CHAPTER XL. 



AT TIIE admiral's. 




|T was with no little trepidation that Hilary entered 
the room where the admiral was waiting Captain 
Chartciis' return, and as soon as he saw that he 
came with a young companion, the handsome gray-haired old 
gcmtleman came forward and shook hands with Hilary warmly. 

" I'm glad to see you," he said. " If you have passed Cap- 
tain Charteris's test I know that we have another officer in the 
service of whom we may well feel proud. At the same time, 
Mr. Leigh, I think we ought to beg your pardon." 

Hilary hardly knew whether he was upon his head or his 
heels that evening, and it was like a revelation to find how 
genial and pleasant the reputed stem and uncompromising 
port-admiral could bo. There was an excellent dinner, poli- 
tical matters were strictly tabooed, and the two officers talked 
a good deal aside. No further allusion was made to the Kestrel 
till it was time to go on board, a fact of which Hilary reminded 
the admiral. 

*'To be sure, yes. Keep to your time, Mr. Leigh. By the 



wuy, before you go ^ill yon t«Il me in a franlc genUeinanly 

s]^irit what you think of Lieutenant Liiisoonibe." 
" No, sir, I can't," sMd Hilary bluntly. 
The ndmirol looked angry on receiving so flat a refusal, ba| 

lie talinod down directly- 
Then, recollecting himself, Hilary excldmed, "I beg yoi^ 

pardon, sir; I hoiie you will not ask uic. I would rather 

say.'' 

"Quite right, Mr. Leigh; I ought not to have asked you, faj 

you are not the proper person to speak, but you will toll 

this, I 8upi>0Be," he added with a smile. " Vou will not 

Borry to hear that Lieutenant Lipscoinbe will be appointed fe 

anotJier vessel." 

" I am Ijoth sorry and glad, sir," replied Hilary, " for he is 

a brave officer, even if he is eccciitrie." 

"KcccntricI" said Captain C'hartcris. "I think he is half 

"But you do not ask who will be your new commander!" 

" No, sir," said Hilary; " I shall try and do my best whoever 
ho may he." 

"Good;" said the admiral; "but I'll tell yon all the same- 
shall I?" he said laugJiing. 

" Yes, sir, I should be glad to know," replied Hilary. 

The old admiral stood looking at him attentively for a few 
moments, and then said (juietly: 

"You," 

Hilary half staggered l>ack in his .surprise. 

" Me 1 me, sir t Do you mean that I shall be appointed to 
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the command of the Kestrel ? I have not passed my examina- 
tion for lieutenant yet." 

" No, but you will, Mr. Leigh, and I have no doubt with 
credit. I have been having a chat with my friend the cap- 
tain here. It is a novelty, I own, but the Kestrel is a very 
small vessel, and for the present you will have with you a 
brother officer of riper years, who, pending his own appoint- 
ment to a ship, will, as it were, share your command, and in 
cases of emergency give you his advice. Of course all this is 
to be if I obtain the sanction of* the Admiraltv, but I think I 
may tell you this will come." 

Hilary was so overpowered by this announcement that he 
could only stammer a few words, and Captain Charteris took 
his hand. 

"You see, Mr. Leigh," he said, "we want a dashing, spirited 
young officer of the greatest fidelity, a man who is brave with- 
out doubt; ready-witted, and apt to deal with the smuggling 
and fishing craft likely to be the bearers of emissaries from the 
enemy's camp. We want such an officer at once for the Kestrel, 
and in the emergency, as we find those qualities in you, the 
admiral decides to set the question of years aside, while, as his 
spokesman and one to whom he often refers for counsel -" 

" And takes it," said the admiral smiling. 

" I cannot help giving my vote in your favour. Mr. Leigh," 
he said, speaking very sternly now, " in the king's name I ask 
you from this time forth to set aside boyish things and to be 
a man in every sense of the word, for you are entering upon a 
great responsibility; and Lieutenant Anderson, who comes with 
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joii, will never interfere, acconling to Uia instruclioiiB, t 
ho sees that you aro about to be guilty of a piece of reck] 
folly, Tvhieh in your case is, I am sure, an good aa saying t 
he will never interfere." 

"The fact is, Mr. Leigh," add the admiral kindly, ' 
tenant Lipscorabe unwittingly advanced your cause, and it i 
solely on account of what has occurred coming to my ears ti 
you were to-nipht put to so aevoro a proof. Now, good-night. 
Yon will receive your despatches to-morrow morning, and 
Lieutenant Anderson will come on board. Then make Uie 
host of your way to Dunkentuo, and I need hardly say tiiat I 
Bliall be glnd to see you whenever you are in port on business 
or for pleasure." 

"And I as well, Leigh," p.nid Captain Cliartcris. "Some 
day let's ho[fc tiiat I shall be an admiral, and when I am I 
shall n-ish for no better luck than to have Captain Leigh in 
commaud of my ila^^ship. But that will be some time ahead. 
Kow, gowl-ni^Iit" 

Hilary said good-night and iiiaile his way out into the fresh 
night air, wondering if it was nil true, and whether ho was not 
suffering from some attack of nightmare; but the streets and 
the docks all looked \'eiy real, and when he reached the cutter 
and was cahited by the ivatcb he began to think that there was 
no doubt about it, and he I etjan, as lie lay awake, to consider 
whether he ought not at once to take possession of the lieu- 
tenant's cabin. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



IN COMMANIX 



HE memory of that dmner and tho words that ho 
had heard filled Hilar^^'s dreams that night. Ho 
was always waking up with a start, nervous and 
excited, and then dropping off again to dream of being lieu- 
tenant, captain, admiral, in rapid succession. Then his dreams 
changed, and he was helping Sir Henry and saving Adela from 
some great danger. Tlien he was in great trouble, for it seemed 
that he had been guilty of some gross blunder over his des- 
patches, and he seemed to hear the voices of Captain Charteris 
and the admiral accusing him of neglect and ingratitude after 
the promotion given him. 

It was therefore weary and unrefreshed that he arose the next 
morning, glad to have a walk up and down the deck, which 
had just been washed; and as he soon began to revive in the 
cold fresh air, he felt a sensation of just pride in the smart little 
cutter now just freed from the workpeople and shining in her 
paint and polish. New sails had been bent and a great deal of 
rigging had been newly run up. The crew, glad to have the 
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cutter clean onco more, had made all shipshape. Ropes were 
coiled down, BilJy Watere' gnus shoue in the morning sun, and 
all that waa wanted now was the order to start, 

Hilary went below and had his breakfast, which Iio had 
liardly finished when the coqioral of marines came down with 
a despatch. 

" Boat from the sbore, sir," he said, saluting. 

Hilary took the packet, wliich waa addressed to him, and aa 
lio opened it the colour Sushed into hia face and then he became 
very pale. 

The despatch waa very short. It ordered him to take the 
cutter otitaide instantly and wait for the important despatches 
he was to take across to Dunkerque. Above all, ho was to sail 
the moment Lieutenant Anderson came on hoard with the 
papers and stop for nothing, for the papers were most urgent 

But with the letter was something else whicli made his heart 
throb with joy— what was really his commission as lieutenant, 
and the despatch was addressed to him as Lieutenant Leigh. 

As soon as he could rccovei' himself l:e rose from the table 
cool and firm 

"Is the boat waiting, coqiorall" 

" No, sir. It went back directly." 

Hilary could not help it; ho put on hia hat with just the 
slightpst cock in the world, went on deck, and gave his orders 
in the shortest and sharpest way. 

The men stared at him, but thoy executed hia orders, and in 
a very short time the cutter was out of tlie basin, a sail or two 
was hoisted, and, as if rejoicing in her liberty, the Kestrel ran 
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lightly out to a buoy, to which, after what almost seemed like 
resistance, she was made fast, the sails being lowered, and the 
cutter rose and fell upon the waves, fretting and impatient 
to be off. 

The mainsail was cast loose, jib and staysail ready, and the 
gaff topsail would not take many minutes to run up in its 
place. Then, as if fearing that the blocks might run sti£f and 
that there would be some delay at starting, Hilary gave his 
orders and the mainsail was run up, a turn or two of the wheel 
laid the cutter's head to the wind, and there she lay with the 
canvas flapping and straining and seeming to quiver in her 
excitement to be off once more. 

** Poor old gal ! she feels just as if she was just let out of 
prison," said the boatswain affectionately. " How well she looks 1" 

" Ay, she do," said Billy Waters. " Well, Tom Tully, my 
lad, how d'yer feel?" 

" Keady for suthin' to do, matey," said the big sailor. " But 
when's old Lipscombe coming aboard]" 

" I d'no," said the gunner. " Wish he wasn't coming at alL 
Wonder where we're for. I've a good mind to ask Master 
Leigh. He'll tell me if he can." 

" Ay, lad, do," said the boatswain. 

Just then Hilary came out of the cabin with a red spot in 
each cheek, and began walking up and down the deck and 
watching for the coming boat 

"Is all ready and shipshape, boatswain?" he said. 

"Ay, ay, sir." 

"Your guns well lashed, Waters?" 
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"Ay, ay, or, and lotiging to liavo a bsrk. Beg p:uxloii, air, 

Ehall I got tho tisiiing-iines out ?" 

"Nol" said Hilary shortly. 

"All right, air. But heg pajJon, sir." 

"What is it, Waterat" 

"Is tho lioutcuont soon cDmiug aboard? Ilis traps cKn't 
coma yot." 

" Xo," said Hilary firmly. " He's no longer in coramnud." 

"Then I says three cheers, my lads," cried IJilly Wat«r» 
excitedly. "Leastwise, if I may." 

" No. Stop. Ko demonstrations now, my lada Wo are 
just off on important business, and I must ask you to bo ready 
and smart as you have never been before," 

"\\''hic!i, if it's Muster Leiyli as aska us, sir," said Billy 
Waters, "I think I may say for the whole crew, from my 
mates here to the sojcrs, as there ar'n't one who won't do his 

" It is not Master Leigli who asks yon," said Hilary flushing, 
as tlio whole of his little crew now stood grou{Hid about tho 
forward part of the ileck. "Tliis is no time for BjMiechcs, my 
liids, but I must tell you lhi^J, that I ask you as your com- 
m.andor, the ncHly-ap pointed officer of tho Keslrd, Lieutenant 
Lci,^h." 

IJilly Waters bent down and gave his leg a tremendous slap; 
then, turning short round, lie s!a])ped tJie same hand into that 
of the bo:itswain, aud tho whole crew began sh.aking hands one 
with the other; the nc.vt moment L'vcry caj) was Hying in the 
air, and then came three hearty chc;'rs, 
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"Which, speaking for the whole crew, as I think I may," 
said Billy "Waters, glancing round to receive encouragement in 
a murmur of acquiescence, " I says, sir, with my and our respex, 
success to the Kestrel and her new commander, and " 

"Hooroar!" cried Tom Tully. 

" Boat from the shore, sir," cried the man at the side. 

Hilary stepped quickly to the bulwark, to see that a boat 
well manned by a party of sailors was rapidly approaching, and, 
what took the young commander's attention, a naval officer 
seated in the stem sheets. 

"So that's my companion, is iti" said Hilary to himself; 
and ho watched the officer very keenly as the boat came 
rapidly alongside, the officer sprang on board, waved his hand, 
and the boat pushed off at once. 

"Your despatches. Lieutenant Leigh" he said, quietly, as he 
saluted the young officer, who saluted in return. " You have 
your orders, sir. You stop for nothing." 

" For nothing," said Hilary, taking the packet from the new- 
comer's hands. " I presume sir, you arc " 

"Lieutenant Anderson, at your service," said the other 
rather stiffly. 

Then Hilary's voice rang out sharp and clear in the keen 
morning air. Up flew the staysail, and away and up ran the 
jib, bellying out as the rope that held the head of the cutter 
to the great ring of the buoy was slipped ; the Kestrd gave a 
leap, the great mainsail boom swung over to port, the cutter 
careened over, the water lapped her sides, and began as it wore 
to run astern in foam, and away went the swift little craft, as 
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excitement as for tlic next (j 
kept pretty close to the sailo 
All at once there was a pui 
I • and the deep roar of a gun. 

[ i "HuUol" cried Hilary. "^ 

" Practice, I should say," rej 
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" Yes," said Hilary, " and I 
the Kestrel^ her young comman 
been made the victim of a cleve 
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CHAPTER XLIL 



A TROUBLESOME MENTOa 



I HOSE Bouud to mo liko signals of recall," said 
Hilary to his companion, as gun after gun was 
fired, the last sending a shot skipping before the 
bows of the Kestrel 

" Yes, they must be ; but not for us," said Lieutenant 
Anderson coolly. 

" Why, there's a signal flying too," said Hilary, as ho took 
his glass. 

"Yes, that's a signal of recall too," said the other coolly. 
"I wonder what ship they are speaking tol The Kestrel sails 
well." 

" Gloriously," said Hilary, flushing with pleasure ; " and I 
know how to sail her, too. Well, Mr. Anderson, now we're 
getting towards clear water, and there's time to speak, let's shake 
hands. I'm very glad to see you, and I hopo we shall be the 
best of friends." 

'^I'm sure we shall," said the new-comer, shaking hands 
warmly. "Ah! that shot fell behind us. We're getting be- 
yond them now." 

(159) z 
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"Oh, yes J there's no fear of their hittiiig ua," wud Ililtiry 
laughing, as the Kestrel cai'ecDed over more and more aa she 
caught the full force of the wind. " If we go on tit this rata 
it will ahnost puzzle a cannoD-ball to catch us. I knov there 
is no vessel in Portsmouth harlxiur that could irith this wind." 

"Do you think noti" said the lieutenant. 

"I'm sure not," said Hilary gaily; and they walked the 
Jock chatting as, by degrees, tlioy passed the Isle of Wight, 
making the open channel more and more, while Lieutenant 
Andcreon— the real — was closeted with Admiral and Captain 
Charteris, all puzzled at the sudden flight of the Ktstrd, whicli 
had set sail without her despatches, and also without what the 
old admiral called ballast for the young commander, namely, 
Lieutenant Anderson, who had gone off with his despatches 
directly after his counterfeit, only to find the cutter gone. 

Signal guns and flags jiroving vain, there was nothing for it 
but to send another vessel in chase of the Kestrel; but it was 
lioura before one could be got off, and meanwhile the sirift 
despatch boat was tearing on towards her destination, with 
poor Hilary happy in the bliml belief that he was doing his best. 

There was something veiy delightful in feeling that he was 
chief officer of the Ki'dnJ, that the duty of the swift little cutter 
was to be carried out ivithout the ivrctched cavilling and fault- 
finding of fhc late eomniandcr. Everything seemed to work so 
smoothly now ; the men were all alacrity, and they saluted him 
constantly with a bright smile, which showed that they shared 

The hr^e-e was brisk, the sun came out, and Lieutenant 
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Anderson, the self-styled, proved to be a very pleasant^ well- 
informed man, who very soon showed Hilary that he had not 
the slightest intention of interfering in any way with his 
management of the cutter. 

"No," said Hilary to himself, "I suppose not As they 
told me, he is only to interfere in cases of emergency, or when 
I am doing any foolish thing ; and that I don't mean to do if 
I can help it." 

Towards afternoon the wind fell light, and the great square 
sail was spread, but it made little appreciable difference, and 
as evening came on, to Hilary's great disgust the wind dropped 
almost completely. 

"Did you ever know anything so unfortunate !" cried Hilary; 
" just when I wanted to show the admiral what speed there was 
in the little Kestrel as a despatch boat" 

" Unfortunate 1" cried his companion, who had been strug- 
gling to maintain his composure, but who now broke out; " it 
is atrocious, sir. Those despatches are of the greatest import- 
ance, and here your cursed vessel lies upon the water like a log!" 

Hilary stared. 

"It is very unfortunate," he said; "but let's hope the wind 
will spring up soon after sundown." 

"Hope, sirl" cried the other. "Don't talk of hope. Do 
something." 

Hilary flushed a little at the other's imperious way. He 
was not going to prove so pleasant a companion as he had 
hoped for, and there was that worst of all qualities for a man 
in command — unreasoa 
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" X am to take yoiir odvico, air, in otaei^encics," isaid Hilary, 
] usli'Liiiung his aimoyaii::Oi "wliat would you suggest for nwt 
loibi" 

'■I sii^oBt, Lioutenant Leigh!" oxcl^mod tlia other, Btamp- 
iii^' up and dowu tlio little deck. "I am uot in comuuind of 
the cutter. It is jour duty to suggost oiid to act," 

" Yes, sir, and I will," replied ilifary. 

" It is a qucstiitn of vital im|iortauco — tbo dolirciy of thcM 
d(.'t^|>:lU:il03— and every moment lost muauH mure tlitut you 
iiau iiuiigiDe, Come, sir, yonr position U at iitakc Yon 
cunimund this cutter: do MnuUiiiig to got her on." 

llikry looked up at tho Sapping sails, ivEiich hung motionlctsa; 
ihcii out to windward in search of cata'-pawa ujKm tho water; 
then at hia men, wlio were louuging about the leo eido of tlic 
cuttov; ami then liatk at liis comjianion, 

"Really, sir," he said at last, "I am ([uito helpless. You 
arc more cx|H.'rienccd IJiau I. Wliat ivould you advise mo 
to do}" 

"And yi)ii are placed in command of this culterl" said tho 
other ironically. "AVIjy, a child would know bettor. Have 
out the boal^<, fcir, and let the men tow tlio cutter." 

"Toiv, sir!" cried Hilary; "why, it would be exhausting tho 
men for nothing, ^\'e could not mu!;e head against tho current 
we have here." 

"It will save something, sir," said tho other; "and I order 
you to do it at once." 

IIi^;ry felt the hot b!o.;d Hush into hi; face, and the order 
was so unre.i enable and absurd that ho felt ready to refuse. 
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especially as he knew his own power, and that there was not 
a man on board who would not be at his back. But ho re- 
called his duty, and feeling that this was a case of emergency, 
where he ought to obey, he ordered out the two boats; lines 
were made fast, and soon after the men were bending well to 
their work, while the stout ash blades bent as they dipped in 
rhythmical motion, and sent the clear water plashing and 
sparkling back into their wake. 

The men worked willingly enough, but Hilary saw to his 
annoyance that they glanced at and whispered to one another, 
and it seemed very hard that he should be forced to inaugurate 
his first day in command by setting his men to an unreason- 
able task, for it was mere waste of energy. 

But even now it was done the officer seemed no better satis- 
fied, but tramped up and down the little deck, uttering the 
most angry expressions of impatience, and at last abusing the 
cutter unmercifully. 

" Well," thought Hilary, " he has dropped the mask, and no 
mistake. It is not going to be such smooth sailing as I ex- 
pected. Never mind; one must have some bitters with the 
sweet, and after all he is only angry from a sense of being 
unable to do his duty, while I was taking it as cool as could be." 

For quite five hours the boats were kept out^ the men being 
relieved at intervals; and at the end of those five hours the 
cutter had not advanced a mile, when Hilary seized the speak- 
ing-trumpet, and hailed them to come on board. 

"Stop!" cried the officer. "Why have you done that, sir, 
without my permission T' 
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This was too much for Hilary, and ho spoko out; 

" BecauEe, Eir, I am in conmiaud here, anil there is do occa- 
sion tor the men to row any longer." 

" I insist, sir, u]ion tlieir keeping on with the towing." 

" And I insist, sir," replied Hilary, " on the men returning 
on hoard." 

" I shftll report yonr conduct," cried his officer. 

" Do BO, sir," replied Hilary, " if you think it your duty. In 
with you, my lada. Let go the halyards there, and down with 
that square-Bail. Quick with those boats. There will be a 
Bi]uall upon us directly." 

llu had proved himself on the alert, guided as he had hccn 
by the signs of the weather, and the great square-sail had 
hardly hccn lowered, the boats made snug, and a reef or two 
taken in the mainsail, before the wind came with a shaqi gnst, 
and the next minute the Keslrrl was sending the water surgitig 
behind her in a long track of foam. 

"Ah! that's better,'' cried the officer, whose ill-lmmour 
seemed to vanish on the insLint. "How painful it is, Mr. 
Leigh, to be l.ving like a log, and all the time with important 
despatches to deliver!" 

" It is, sir," said Hilary quietly. 

"I declare there were times «hen I felt disposed to jump 
overboard and to swim on with the despatches," 

" Rather a long swim,'' said Hilary drily; and he thought it 
rather odd that the other should think of swimming on with 
the pajH'rs that he had locked up in the cabin despatch box, 
and that again in a locker for safetj'. 
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" "Well, yes," said the other, " it would have been a long 
swim. But tell me, Mr. Leigh, about what time do you think 
we shall make Dunquerquel" 

"If this wind holds good, sir, by eight o'clock to-morrow 
morning." 

"Not till eight o'clock to-morrow morning 1" cried the other 
furiously. " Good heavens I how we crawl I There, have the 
reefs shaken out of that mainsail, and send the cutter along." 

Hilary looked aloft, and then at the way in which the cutter 
lay over, dipping her bowsprit from time to time in the 
waves. 

"I think she has as much canvas upon her as she can 
bear, sir." 

" Absurd ! nonsense 1 You can get two or three knots more 
an hour out of a cutter like this." 

" I could get another knot an hour out of her, sir, by running 
the risk of losing one of her spars; and that means risking the 
delivery of the despatches." 

"Look here, Mr. Leigh," said the officer; "you seem to be 
doing all you can to delay the delivery of these despatches, I 
order you, sir, to shake out the reefs of that mainsail" 

Hilary took up the speaking-trumpet to give the order, but 
as he held it to his lips he felt that he would be doing wrong. 
He knew the cutter's powers intimately. He saw, too, that 
she was sailing her best, and he <isked himself whether he 
would not be doing wrong by obeying what was, he felt, an 
insensate command. Surely there must be some limit to his 
obedience, he thought; and moi-e than ever he felt what a 
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gicpuliar position vaa that in wbicb lio bad bcon placed, and lifl 
woiulercd whether Captain Chorteris could bo awaro vt tlia 
peculiar teiupcramcnt of Ids companion. 

Hilary lowcrcil (lie speaking-trunipct, as the cutter niaho^ 
on through the dai'knesa. 

" \Vell, air," said hia companion, "you heard my onlorat" 

" I ilid, Bir," replied Hilary, " Here, Ixwun." 

" Ay, ay, sir," 

" IIow much more canvas will tlie cutter beart" 

"I!ear, air)" said the experienced old salt; "bogging your 
pardon, sir, I was going to ask you if you didn't think it UtB%^^| 
to take a little ofT if you don't want the mast to go." ^Bl 

"Silence, sir!" said the officer. "Mr. Leigh, these dc- 
fipatchos must bo delivered at all hazards. I order you again, 
sir, to risk moic taniai."' 

Hilary stood for a moment undecided, and hia thouglits 
(lashed rapidly tliroii;,'li his brain. 

This man was unreasonable. lie did not understand the 
IMyr.^ powers, for she was already dashing at headlong Bi>eed 
through the sea, and ho wanted hiin to run an unwarrantaldfl 
risk. At all hnzaivls ho would refuse. He knew his duty, he 
felt that he wa^ a better seaman than his mentor, and ho 
turned to him (|uietly: 

" My onlers were, sir, to refer to ynii for advice in times of 
omerj^cney ; but I wna not told to run risks that my common- 
sense fuibidi. The cutter will bear no more canvas, sir, for the 
v.-ind is iuerea ^iu,^'. In half an hiiur we sh.ill have to take in 
a;iother reef." 
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''If you dare!'' said the oiucer, laying his hand upon his 
sword. 

*' I dare do my duty, sir/' replied Ililury, ignoring the ges- 
ture; and the cutter dashed on through the darkness of tho 



night. 




CHAPTER XLIIL 



DELnTRINa DESPATCHES. 



IHG men h.od been witnesses of all that took place, 
anil linil heard tlio officor's angry words, reapeoting 
wiiich they talked in a low tone, Billy Waters 
more than once saying that ho didn't like the look-out forrard 
— the "forrard" being the future, and not tho sea beyond the 
cutter's lioivs. 

As the night wore on the officer had become very friemlly. . 

"I was wrong, 6Ir. Leigh. Put it down, please, to my 
anxiety. I heg your pardon. "' 

"Granted," said Hilary frankly. "I would not oppose j'ou, 
sir, if I did not feel that I wan right." 

" I am glail I am in tho compaiiy of so clever a young officer," 
the other replied. " Xow about rest I aw too anxious to lio 
down to sleep. I will take charge of the deck while you go 
and get a few hour^' rest." 

" Thank you, no," said Hilary quietly; " I, too, am anxious, 
and I shall not Iw able to sleep till wc arc in port and the 
despatches are delivered." 
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" But there is no need for both of us to watch, my dear sir," 
said the other blandly. 

" Then pray go below, sir," said Hilary. " You may depend 
on me." 

The officer did not reply, but took a turn or two up and 
down, and as the time glided on he tried again and again to 
persuade Hilary to go below, which, in his capacity of chief 
officer, holding his first command on a dark night and upon an 
important mission, he absolutely refused to do. 

Towards morning on two occasions the officer brought him 
glasses of spirits and water, wliich Hilary refused to take; and 
at last, fearing to make him suspicious, the officer desisted and 
stood leaning with his back against the side, ^^Tappedin a 
cloak, for it was very cold. 

The light in front of the wheel shone faintly upon him as 
Hilary walked slowly fore and aft, visiting the look-out man at 
the bows and the man at the wheel; and at last^ in the gloomy 
darkness of the winter's morning, Hilary saw the Dunquerque 
lights. 

"We're in sight of port, Mr. Anderson,'' he said as he 
walked aft. 

"Indeed!" said the other starting, and the wind gave his 
cloak a puff, showing for a moment what Hilary saw was the 
butt of a pistoL 

"What does he want with pistols?" said Hilary to himself; 
and after a short conversation he again went forward, feeling 
curiously suspicious, though there seemed to be no pegs upon 
which his suspicions could hang, 
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liut ho wna not long kept in siiapenBe and donljt. ^VIl^^ 
(lify were about a couple of miles from tlio cntrniice to tho 
]>urt a boat mauncd hy ciglit vowcn camo towards tbom, and 
Hilary noticed it directly, 

"Wliat does that boat meant" ho said sharpty. 
' Don't kr.ow. Can't say," tlio officer replied. " Perhapa a 
man-o-war's boat coming to meet us for iJio despatches." 

Hilary was not eatislifd, but he said nothing. He merely 
resumed hia walk to and fro, 

" Now then, boann," he said, " have your men np ready. It 
will )je down sails directly." 

" Not yet awhile, Mr. Leigh," said the officer. " The Kestrrl 
does not fly — she crawls." 

" Waters," said Hilary as he passed out of liis companion's 
sight, "make no sipi, but lay a l)ar or two and some [likes 
ahout handy for use if wantcl, and pvc the men a Iiint lo bo 
ready if there's anything wrong. Quietly, minil." 

Billy AVatcrs nohlcil, and as Hilary walked back to whcro 
tho oflicer was standin;.; he became aware tiiat the gunner had 
taken his bint, but it wa.1 all done so quielly lliat it did not 
catdi the officer's attention. 

" That boat means to board us," said Hilary, as their proxi- 
mity to the hi\>\ sheltered Ihem from Uic wind and (heir 
progress became slow. 

"Offer lo pilot us, perhaps," said the oflicer. "Xo; it is as 
I said." 

".Ahoy, there! Heave to!" shouted the oflicer in conun.and 
of the hoat 
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" What boat's that]" cried Hilary. 

"The FiOyal Maiijs. Have you despatches on board 1" 

" My orders were to deliver my despatches myself at a cortaiu 
address," thought Hilary; "this may bo a trick" 

" On special business," cried Hilary back. 

"Nonsense, Mr. Leigh 1" cried the assumed Lieutenant Ander- 
son. " Heave to, sir. I order you. Hi, my lads there, down 
with the sails." 

" No sails don't go down for no orders like that," growled 
the boatswain; but by skilful management the boat was already 
alongside and the bo\vman had caught the bulwark with his 
hook. 

"Keep back!" cried Hilary sharply. 

"Are you mad?" cried the man by his side, now throwing 
off his cloak, and with it his disguise, for he caught Hilary by 
the collar and presented a pistol at his head. " Quick, there, 
up with you I" 

Hilary struck up the pistol, but the next instant he received 
a heavy blow on the forehead and staggered back as, to his 
horror, the crew of the boat, well armed and headed by Sir 
Henry Norland, leaped aboard and drove back the two or three 
of the crew who were near. 

"At last I" cried Sir Henry to the false h'eutenant "I 
thought you would never come, Hartland. Have you the 
papers 1" 

"Yes, all rights" said the gentleman addressed, "and all's 
right Here." 

He had thrust his hand into his breast when there was a 
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sliout and a cheer as tbo etout crcv of Uio KMird, headed by 
the gunner and annod with pikes and capstan-bara, chaiged 
down upon them. 

Tliero was a shot or two. Hilary was knocked down by his 
own mca iia he had struggled up; the fa)«o licuUmant wai 
driven headlong down the companiou hatch, and in lose than a 
minute Sir Hi-nry Norland and his men were, with two excop- 
tions, who lay stunned njion tJie deck, driven over ihe sido, to 
get to their boat as best they could. Then as Hilary onco 
more gained bis feet the assailing boat was a quailer of a mQe 
astern, 

"The treacherous scoundrel l" cried Hilary. "Oh, my lads, 
my lads, you've saved the cutter. But tell me, did that fellow 
get awayl" 

"What! him as I hit down the hatchway for hysting your 
honour J" said Tom Tully. " He's down below." 

Hilary and a couple of men ran to the hatchway, to find 
the false lieutenant lying below by the cabin door, with one 
arm broken, and his head so injured that be lay insensible, 
with the end of a packet of papei*s standing out of his breast. 

Hilary seized them at once, and then, as a light broke in 
upon his breast, he ran to the locker, opened it and the 
despatch -box, and longed to open the papers he hekt 

But they were close in to the port, and, resolving to deliver 
the despatches, be left the false lieutenant well guarded, 
leaped into one of the boats, and ivas rowed ashore to the 
consul, to whom lie tolJ his tale. 

"It has been a trick," s^iid that gentleman; "there is no 
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such stroet in tho town as that on the despatch, and no such 
officer known/' 

"What should you dol" cried Hilary. Then, without wait- 
ing to bo answered, he cried, " I know," and, hurrying back to 
his boat, he was soon on board, and with the sails once more 
spread he was on his way back to Portsmouth with the de- 
spatches, and three prisoners in the hold. 

Before he had gone many miles he became aware of a swift 
schooner sailing across his track; and though, of course, he 
could not recognize her, he had a strong suspicion that it was 
the one that had nearly run them dowa 
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" But we'd lick 'ein, sir," said the gunner. " Lot's get along- 
side and board her." 

"No," said Hilary sternly; *'we must make Portsmouth 
before night" 

Then the long gun began to speak, and Hilary kept up a 
steady running fight, hour after hour, but in spite of his efforts 
to escape, the schooner hung closely at his heels, gradually 
creeping up, and doing so much mischief that at last the young 
commander began to feel that before long it would be a case 
of repelling boarders, and he p'aced the despatch box ready to 
throw over the side. 

Closer and closer came on the schooner, and man after man 
went down; but still Billy Waters, aided by the boatswain, 
kept firing with more or less success from the long gun, till at 
last the time came when the schooncr^s crew were firing with 
small arms as well, and Hilary knew that in another minute 
they would be grappled and the enemy on board. 

He paused with the despatch box in his hand, ready to sink 
it, while Billy Waters was taking careful aim with the long 
gun. Then there was the puff of smoke, the bellowing roar, 
and apparently no result, when all at once there was a loud 
crack, a splash, and the cutter's crew cheered like mad, for 
the schooner's mainmast went over the side with its press of 
sail, and the foremast, that had been wounded before, fol- 
lowed, leaving the swift vessel a helpless wreck upon tho 
water. 

She would have been easy of capture now, but under the 
circumstances Hilary's duty was to risk no severe fight in 

(159) 2 A 
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linarding her, but to contintio his course, and this ho did, 
passing a gunboat going in search of him, the despatches ho 
had left behind having gone by another boat 

Answering the hail, Hikry communicated with the com- 
mander, who in another hour !iad captured the ecbooner, 
imd the next morning elio was brought into Portsmouth 
harbour with hor crew. 

Meantime Hilary had reached Portsmouth and been rowed 
ashore, where ho went straight to the admiral's liouso. 

Captain Chorteria was with the admiral, and both looked 
very stem as he told his tale. 

"A bad beginning. Lieutenant Leigh," said the admiral, 
'■ hut it was a clever nise on the enemy's part. But you are 
wounded. Sit down," 

"Only a Rci.itch or two, sir," saitl Hilary [liteously, for 
he felt very weak and quite overcome as ho handed his 
l>ai)Crs. 

Just then he became mvare of the presence of a plainly- 
dressed gentleman, to whom the admiral, with great deference, 
handed the captured de.ipatclies. 

He opened tliem--IIilary's fii-sl, 

"Ves," he said, "a clear c.isr; .ill blank Now for the 
others," 

As he opened the packet ho uttered a cry of joy. 

" This is news indeed. My young officer, you have dono 
more than you think for in capturing these. Captain Oliarlcris, 
instantly— mariues and sailors, you can take them all." 

'■ \'c*, young man," contimicd the stranger, " this is a proud 
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day for yoa It is a death-blow to tlio Pretender's cause. 
You have done great tilings." 

"In the King's name — hurrah!" cried Hilary feebly, as he 
waved his hat; then he reeled and fell heavily upon the 
tioor. 
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^ILARY LEIGH'S BcralcbeB were two sororo wouncU 

w)iiLli kqit him in bed for a CM^<^c of months, 
'luring iviiich Iip learned that, the (biJiintches ho 
hail hrmij;lit hack after turning; the taUcs on the rrctcmlfr's 
followers liad, as the liii,'ii ofiieial liail saiil, given such informa- 
tion that by their means a ileath-Mow was given to tlic plots 
to place Charles Eil ward npon t lie English throne; anil when he 
was once more al-oiit, it was to join liia little vosael, with liis 
lieutenant's gvaile endorsed, and in a span new uniform, of 
wliieh he was desenedly proud. 

The cutter liad been pretfy well knocked ahout in the fight, 
but she was once more in good trim, and her crew, who had 
received a capital share of prize-money for their part in the 
capture of the schooner, received liiiu with three cheers. 

For years after the Keslrd swept the Channel jTotty clear of 
sningglers and enemies, and contimicd so to do long after 
Hilary hail joined Captain Charteris's ship, taking with him 
tlic principal members of his crew, Billy Waters rapidly 
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becoming gunner of the great man of war, and Tom Tully 
remaining Tom Tully still, able seaman and OAvner of tlio 
biggest pigtail amongst fivQ hundred men. 

Five years had elapsed before Hilary again saw Sir Henry 
Norland, and this was one day in a French port, when the 
greeting was most cordial. 

*' No, Hilary, my boy," he said, as he led the lieutenant to 
a handsome house just outside the town. " I shall not come 
back to England to live. Our cause failed, and I have given 
up politics now. The English government have left me alone, 
or forgotten me, and I won't come back and tell them who I 
am. 

" And you don't feel any enmity against me, Sir Henry, for 
behaving to you as I didi" 

"Enmity, my dear boy!" cried Sir Henry, laying his hands 
affectionately upon the young man's shoulders; "I was sorry 
that we were on opposite sides, but I was more proud of you 
than I can tell. Many's the tune I said to myself, I would that 
you had been my son." 

Just then Hilary started, for a graceful woman entered the 
room, to gaze at him wonderingly for a moment, and then, 
with a mutual cry of pleasure, they ran forward to catch each 
other's hands. 

Sir Henry uttered a sigh of satisfaction, one that was not 
heard by the young people, who were too much wrapped up 
in each other's words, for this was a meeting neither had 
anticipated, and they had much to say. 

Who is it that needs to be told that Hilary saw Adela Norland 
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as often as he could, and that beiiig high in tKWoar with the 
goTenunent, and soon after made ci^ytain of a ^aahing ddp^ he 
should ask for, and obtain permission, for Sir Heniy Norland 
to retamt 

This permit giving him free pardon for the past Hilary him- 
self took to the French port, where he behaved very badly, for 
he told Adela Norland that he would not give it ap unless she 
made him a certain promise, and this, with many blushes, she 
did, just as Sir Henry came into the room. 

" Ah !" he said laughing, " I expected all this. Well, Hilaiy, 
I have no son, and you want to take away my daughter." 

'* No, sir," said Hilar)'; ''I only want to find you a son, and 
to take you, free from all political care, once more home." 

And this he did, making his name a brighter one still in the 
annals of his country, for many were the gallant acts done by 
the brave sailor Captain Hilary Leigh, for his country's good, 
a:iJ in the King's naine. 
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ftiid instftictive iiiniiiier. Clotli elegant, price 3*. Get 

■' Wrliten in a ■iiiril of re.creiil sjnipilliy anU of well <i»l.iihe<) liitenrt, while ils 
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GARNERED SHEAVES. 

A Tale for Bojs. By Mrs. Emua Ratkokd Pitman, aathor of 
" Miaeion Life in Greece and Paleatine," " Heroinea of the 
MiflBion Field," " Veatina'a Martyrdom," "Profit and Loss," 
&c. &c. With 4 full-page IlluatrationB printed iu black and 
tint Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price 3*. 6(1. 

ThU Tttlo give* in nftiradTe f onn tbe history uid adTanturm of a claaa of 
Siiudsy-Bchool boys. Each boy's career is full of interMt. In some chapten 
we are taken to America, during tbe ciiil war, uid miii{3;le id scenes relat- 
ing to the battle-flelii ; while, in other ohapters, we Iwten to the qniot 
teachings of one of God's faithful servants, who strove to " gamer shearei 
for Christ." Tbe wide difference between tbe honourable upright jrouth, and 

knd it is proTed that "godliness hath promise of the life 
well as of that which ii to come. From tbia tale Sunday- 
■cbooL teactisTB may learn that their " labour ahall not b« in Tain in the 
Lori." 

FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. 

A Story of Australian Life. By Mra. Ehma Raymond Pitman, 
author of Migsion Life ia Greece aod PalesUne," " Heroinea 
of the Mission Field," "Vestina's Martyrdom," "Profit and 
Lasa,''&c. &c. With 4 full-page lUostrations printed in black 
and tint. Crown Svo, cloth neat, price 3«. Sd. 

This Tale traces the career and adTOnturoa of a family who were forced 
to leoTe hlanaheelsr during the time of the cotton famine, and seek a borne 
in Austmliim wilds. Florence, the central character of the story, is a very 
lorely one; and io spite of girlish timidity, girlish fear, aud natiual shrink- 
iog, succeeds in raising a Ooristion church in the wildemeu- Tom Iljggins, 
the prodigal ne'er-do-well, and Dick Fowler, the converted convict, as 
well aa many minor characters, are among the fruits of her labouia there- 
Alfred Godfrey follows tbe bdb, and meets with much trial and hardship 
a board— ciperiences v' ' ' ■ - ' ■■ ■ ■ ' ■" 
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effort is 
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nd purify his cl 
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LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Olhera. By Mra, Ehxa Rst- 
MOND PiTMAS, author of " Miaaion Life in Greece and Pales- 
tiue," " Heroiuea of tlie Mission Field," " Vestiua's ilatijr- 
ilow," "ProSt and horn," &c&e. With 4 f uU-pAge Uliutratioiw 
printed in black and tinU Cnnm Svo, doth neat, it. ed. 

A Story ot iolt-iiBcrilice in var 
riuiirt>- uf lif^. Hiiuiu of tho ehn 
rcpulsivD ; biit all tond tfl show U 

found in serving otbcrB, occardiiif^ to our cnpncity, and so imitatin) 
"wbo wont about iluiiig coi>d." Soino ci|>orii;ncc» i>[ 
bat doubline jionth, livljilcss through sjiiiukl ilutcnsc i 
dcntb, and Ilia attniiinioit of luitli. light, and |>cnco, nro pcciitiarlf atlect- 

in his motliur's (iorl, nftor wandering very far in sin and folly. Olive 
ForroKter, tlio chivf horuinc of the storj'. prcacntii an cxain^o of wtintly 
Hotf^douiol for tho sake of her dead siBtor':^ children. 



and of Bomo touchir 
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MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs, Ejijia Raymond Pitmas, 
author uf " Jlissioii Lite in Greece and P.ilesIiMe," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestiiia's Mnrtyrdoni," " Profit and 
Lo3S,''&c.&o. Willi 4 fuil-|)iige Ilhisli-ntioiia. Cloth neat,3*.C(/. 
jung 



,n caat \i\Kia tl 

her livinc Uy the eicn'iscof whatever t:i 

minor chnractera in ... 

Cornish cuuiilo who tigiira in the little MethoiliHt chaivl; and the youn^ 



ikilfnUy deinclu.1, notjiblv tho old 
""'""'■' "' "" "" "nd the your" 

a |>crvon;il God, but by p;>iufnl dukiteiiinK U rucorereS 
ts uf L'liriit as a liuml'ilu bciicrer. Finally, he maniei 
^ ' I onta (rood and nacftil rnon. Tho a^;vd 
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THE BALL OF FORTUNE; 



T^W 

^^ 



Or Ned Somerset's iDheritauce. By Charles Pbarcb, author 
of "Frank the Fiaher-ljoy," "The GolJen Island," &c &o. 
With 4 full-page IlluBtratioiis priuted iu black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2*. Gd. 

Fortune, 
U)d chonctcr doatm^ if 
and founded on the Btran^ce bequest tort by a sea captain, and the eodea- 
Toura of some unacrupulous persona to obtain posaession of it before tbe 
diaaoTfliy of the true heir in tbe pcraon of e neglected street Arab. The 
■tory is liTelr and attractive, and the incidents more to quickly that the 
attontion of the reader is guaCained throughout. 



THE FAMILY FAILING. 

By Daruit Dale, author of "Little Bricks," "The Bhick 
Donkey," "A Tearful Victory," &c. &c. Cloth elegant, 2i. Gd. 

Thii ia a, hrely and amuiing account of a family, tbo meoibers of which 
while they hved in affluence were romorkable for their discontent, but who, 
after the supposed loss of fortune baa compelled tbcoi to seek a more 
humble homa in Jersey, become less ecltiah. and develop very eicetlent 
of ohaiac tor under the preaeura of comparative adveraty. Their 
hG3 from serious don^ra foim on eicilinff part 
intains many pleasant spisudes of life m tbe 



■^r^i-: 



EHSODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS, 

And Fictnres of Foreign Lands. A Book for Youth. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2t. 6d. 

The object id this work is to whet tbe appetito rather than to satiate the 
mind of the readon— to create within them a deaire (fl knoir more o( the 
itraoge coontries and peoples here mentioned. 
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EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

Itecorda of Suffering luid Saving. A Book tor 

engraved Title and Frontispiece, Cloth elegant, 2«. Qd, 

aUitiei at Bbipnreclc. famine, mutiny, uid the other miifortuiusa irhieti 
befall tbo marine " ' ' ...... . . . . 

di>edH of darings 



*1 

)AYS: ■ 
^. witii H 



.11 tb« DDBrincr, will alnaj? ba agipreciatod b; tboae 



_. oomprusB uamdTea of occutrciicoB Hlueh bD'e become 

historical, luch u tho ever-memomtilo mutiny of the BvMnig, and mjioy 
others oF equal inteniM. 



EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE 
In various Farta of Europe. A Book for Boys. With engnvvd 
Title and Frontiapiece. Cloth elegnnt, 2<. Crf. 

Ciptivity and Escape is at al! times an attractiTc subject for youthful 
minds, presenting aa it doca to them Bcoues of adventurous daring, hard, 
ship, and BiifferinfT. culculntcd to eicile their natural ardour und draw 
(ortti their reiuiy syinpathii^s. Tho tales cml>odied in thin volume will be 
found to comprise those of the most fsacinating description. 



EPISODES OF HISTORY: 

Stirring Incidcnta in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book 
tor YoutEi. With engraved Title ami Frontispiece. Clolh 
elegant, 2*. M 

In tho cotnpilatiiin of this volume tho object has been to giTo a series of 
skcttliUB strcltliinj; ovir a Icnfc term of time, rather than a fiuiahed picture 
of any defiiiilc perioil. These hove U'cn coHccIwl during an extensive 
coiimo of re^idini;, and the only attempt made at closificatioa baa been 
to place the articles in chronulogical onlor. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

A Book for Youth. With eugr.ived Title and Fiontispiece. 
Clotli extra, 2j. M. 

In thin trorli nill be found account:! of a fon of tho most famous dis- 
coverers Dud eipliirerK of former days The inateriids from nliich this 
volume has been comiriled were iratlien.^1 from acarcc rccorila and other 



iplod inturesl iu the worhl's history. 
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EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE 

In Field, Flood, and Forest. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

The incidents in this Tolume are wholly founded on the real experiences 
of those who figure in them. They have been carefully selected from 
numerous sources. 

THE NEWSPAPEE READER. 

Selections from leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on 
Events of the Day. By Henry Findlater Busset and T. 
Wilson Beid. With engraved Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 28. 6d. 

** The idea of the book is admirable, and its execution la excellent. It is extremely 
intereeting. It may be read not merely by young people, but by old onea, and they 
will find profit to themselvea in its perusal. The work is well done." — ScoUnum, 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 

Brief Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dra- 
matists, Poets, Scientific Men, &c. With Introductory Notes 
by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous Authentic Portraits. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth elegant, 28. 6d. 

** A number of excellent portraits add considerably to the attractireneai of the 
work, which may safely be pronounced one of the most interesting of the Series."— 
Aberdeen Journal. 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modem 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. With nume- 
rous authentic Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d, 

" A compilation from which a variety of interesting information may be gathered 
with regard to the past history and present condition of the metropolis.'* — Atkenceum. 




FOUE LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

By Rosa Molbollakd, «utLor ol " Five Little Fanner*," " TLe 
Little Flower Seekers," "Pink and Blossom," &c. Witli 
3 full-page lUuBtrations in colours. Crown 8vo, doth, Wltli 
Deat deeign on cover, price is. 

Wbat is oBlIed IBnhiaf maji oftan l« rantded u the siparineDUI 

odvontuiM <^ ehildroD, and tbu stoiT' of chua-Hfe ia, from thu poiat of 
Tiew, OQO ot the most aniusinir of Itie nuthor'n eictllpnt littlo books, IL- 

OUR DOLLY: 

Her Woids and W;y». By Mi's. R H. Bead. Illustrated Ly 
many Woodcuts in tlie f*xt, and a Frontispiece printed in 
colour. Crown Bvo, cloth elegant, price 2*. 



FAIRY FANCY: 

Ilcr Notes and Notioiia. By Mra. R. H. Read, author of "Our 
Dolly," "Silvfrnicie," &c., &c. With many Woodcut Illustra- 
tloua ill the text, and a Fioutispicce printed in colours. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 2». 

" Fairy Fiincy" is.aslnrj- for iuTenilo rradcra. recounting tho oipericnM* 
of » tiiiry k1ii> dutlls niiuilst tlio cliildn™ of s fnniily, and obaerrea not 
only their conduct liut the Hiii|{ii1nr ticbnviaur of " Toph," the mven, and 
otiior creaturca nswicinluil willi thcsm. Tlio tale n dosigiie.1 to show tho 
intliicucs uf chntiicti.'r vvu'ii uniong littlo chililnm, nnd tlio mu ' 
OH to awaken and siutain the inUirost of tbo youii)^r readora. 
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ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BR 

By Alice Corkran, authoress of "Latheby Towers," ''Bessie 
Lang/' &C. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pictures printed in 
colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 28. 

" Mrs. Wiflhing-to-Be." The strange adventures of a yery young lady, 
showing how she met with the wondeif ul people of nursery legend and the 
manner of her introduction to them. A tale for the Little Ones; founded 
on a fanciful reference to well-known characters of juvenile song and 
fftory. 



NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricks and Troubles. A Story for Little Children. By 
Clara Mulholland. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 

This is a book which will amuse quite little folks, as a storv of the way- 
ward tricks of a spoiled child, and the scrapes into which they lead her. 
The story consists of small incidents such as please small listeners, who 
will be interested not only in Miss Bunny's naughtiness but in her refor- 
mation. 



NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 

A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of Msop. By Grboson 
Gow, author of "Tales for the Twilight," "Troubles and 
Triumphs of Little Tim," &c. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pic- 
tures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2^. 

A series of stories designed to bring before the young mind, in a new 
and entertaining form, some of the shreds of wit and wi<Kiom which have 
come down to us from ancient times in the guise of fables. The fables 
here chosen for texts are old friends, familiar to us from our earliest years; 
and the tales, although amusement has been a chief end aimed at, will be 
found most of them to suggest some important truth, or teach some sound 
lesson in practical morality. 




A City Story, By Greqson Gow, anthor of "Tales for the 
Twilight" With two lUustratioDB in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., cloth extra. It. Sd. 



THE HAPPY LAD. 



A Story of Peaaint Life iu Norway. From the Norwegian of 
Bjiimstjenie Bjui'uaoii. With Frontispiece in colour. Fools- 
cap 8vo, 192 pp., cloth extra, It. 6d. 

INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Ankib S, Swan, niitlior of "Shallow Lives," "Th.iiikful Rest," 
&c, Willi two Illiiatiationa printed in colour. Foolscap Hvo, 
192 pp., cloth extra, U. >id. 

BOX OF STORIES. 

Packed by Horace ILvprvMAN. A Series of interesting T.ilea 
for the Yount;. With 2 III nstrat ions piiiiled in coloum. 
Foolscap 8vo, 192 pji., cloth extia. Is. lid. 



PATRIOT llAETYB. 

Being tho Life and Timea of Jennne D'Arc, commonly calleil 
the Maid of Orleans. Illiislrateil by 2 Pictures printed in 
colours. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extr.i, U. 6t 
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THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. 
Bj Julia Goddard. With Frontispiece io colour. Fcap. G 
128 pp., cloth extra, price U. 



THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 
Witb Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, 

"ThU !■ m Ekmily itoirof gnat pfttha. It doe« Dot obtnulral j dJotnta lt4 taKin. 
belt it qoLfltlj iDtrodnoHt md Lu*« it wJtlLLn the hwt." — Aberdtm Jimrnal. 

JON OF ICELAND: 
A True Story. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. Bvo, 128 pp., 
cloth extra, pries 1«. 

"'Job of Icelud'liBMiinlj, wsUBdnntad jooni IialAiidsr, wbo bsoonui ft ns- 
oeHfql taftcbor. It giTa ohUdnn a clett Idea oT tba chter phjiloftl fntum of the 
Uland, uid of th» ibiiplfl ADd mmlj oTuLnctarofitflinlubltuit*." — School Outtr^an. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By Macfarlahd and Abbt Saoe. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

toitndr tha Horki of Shikwpann is thdr orlgioal tomi."— T*i Ectailiiaitrat. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: 

The Story of a City Boy and a Forest Boy. With Frontispiece 
ill colour. Fcap. Bvo, 128 pp., doth extra, price 1j. 
" Thin U ths faiatotj of the loa of ■ wtnltli; Hunbnig nmrDhint, who wlmhsd to 
fljUow in tha M*p4 of RoblnHD CmicH. Ho lialtal Heligolud ud Iha Huti Hoiin- 
talni, ud HU put to Iha taM, ud baama oaniinoBd In Ihc md IhAt It li bstlai to 
lira ths ma of ( woillhj moohut io ■ craat citj tbu Io andora tiudiiilp bf olxrios." 
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FIRESIDE FAIRIES akd FLOWER FANCIES: 
Stories for Girls. With Froutiapiece in coluur. Fcap. Svo, 
128 pp., cluth estrft, price U. 






~Tiu& 



TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: 

Stories of Sdfferino ash Savino at Sea. With Frontia- 
piece in colour. Feap. 8vo, 128 pp., cluth eitra, price U. 



m Slti/t 









JACK'S VICTORY: 

And other Stories arodt Dobs. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

" ETeT7 boj. fuid »m0 gitla. take gnat deliglit in nudlng «bont dogi. Well. Jack 



. lie I 
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Told by ose of his Sold 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth 

" TMi book rKonuto Ili« be; IrnoJ i 



THE STORY OF A KING, 

With Frontiiipiece ii 
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LITTLE DANIEL: 

A StoT7 of a Flood on the Rhino. With FroDtispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., doth extra, price 1(. 

"A dmplA uid touchiflg itor^ of m flood on tfao RhLoe, told u well *■ Gooi^ 
Biot B ■nphicatlf wrote of Tht MiU on On Fiint."—Oaiiir«ai, 



PRINCE ALEXIS: 



D colour. Fcap. 8vo, 



A Tale of Old Ruaaia. With Frontispie< 
128 pp., cloth extra, price It. 

Thi* is a legend wrought into a itorj, reDdering a Botion ot Life in 
Ruuia. Bomethuig more thao a bundred yesra ago; a rtate of thinga whicb, 
aa the author lays, "ii now impossible, and will aooa become incredible. 
It ii like a romance of Old Bagdad, in whicb the colouring and the chaiac- 
tan and mannen are Runian mstesd of Arabian. 

SASHA THE SERF, 

And other Stories of BuaBinn Life. With Frontiepiece in colour. 
Fcap, 8to, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1#. 
Tha stories in the »o!uniBCompriBo:— The Lif e of Sa»ha, a poor boy who, 
by his love of knowledge ajid bia industry, saved the life of his loiil, and 
Snail; rose b> wealth sod gaiaud his freedom,— Incidents of remarkable 
persoiial bravery in the Russian army, — An interesting story of humble life 
(d RuniB,— a stor; of Ruuiaii mining life, — A bear-hunt in Russia, &c. fee. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 
A Series of Interesting Tales. With FroDtispiec« printed in 
caloura. Fcap. 6vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price It. 
Tb.e book coDtains stories — Of soma ol the early prinlen, — How Quentin 
Italsys the Antwerp smith became a great painter,— The rise and fall 
ot Jean Aogo the KshemuiD of Dieppe, —The early trials of Frita Klirner 
the tailor's son, who could not learn his father's trade but who became 
commandsr-in-ohiet ot the Brunswiok forces, — Of Polish patriotism, — The 
heroism ot Casabianoa (he little Freooh midshipman, tea. aa. 
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THE LTTTLE BROWN BIRD: 

A Stoij <d Ittdoatij. Witli FnwtiBpiMO to wloon. Hedinm, 
evo, doth elegant, price 6d 

Tlii] book cootuna two tain, tbe flnt tatandsd to inenlcKle lutbito if 
indiutrr, knd tbi oUkt to ihDw that inadkicritT with pcnemsaoe uhtoTM 
a man boDDimibic eanar than " tal*Dt~ vartad or mnappliad. 



THE MAID OF DOMREMY: 
And other Tales. With Frontiapiece in coloora. Mediom 8vo, 
cloth degaut, price dd. 

'"Hia Maid of Domrem;" ia in [act Joan td Are, whoaa itoty n well no- 
dend into something ]em than tno^ I*^"*- *^fi^ iQetJODl of tha httk 
TDlume treat of (he "Fsart of Chemea; 'Something abont Boyal Oul- 
dren;" "The Black Dougiaa;" "What ■ 807 Did," ai^ "Johanna Sabna.' 
Thcae an all nairatiTM of tact. 



LITTLE ERIC: 

A StoT7 of Honutr. With FtfDtispiece in colonn. Madiam 8to, 
doUi elegant, price ft/. 
Thii ii a pore jureuile fiction, illiutratiTe of trnthfulneaa and boaoty. 
It ia full of intereit from bagiaoing to end, and well anited aa a raWaid 
book for SwKlar Sohoola. 

UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: 

And other Stories. With iVouUspiece in cdoaia. Medinm 8voi 
cloth eleg&Dt, price 6d. 



" Uncle Ben Uie Whaler" ii ai 



"old aalt" who tella a group d children 
IT aa a aeaman in the Aretio vaten. The 
-Thiea Haodfula of Qiain,— 'nie Oolden 
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THE PALACE OF LUXURY: 

And other StorieB. With Frontispiece in colours. M«dinm 8vo 
cloth eleg&nt, price Sd. 

A jonth Damed Seekpeace u ibown uoder the ^cUnae of tbe (airy 
Pnrebeart nil tbe deceptions in the PoJoce of Luiiuy, — Hadam Siuuhine ■ 
pusble about the Swan of Fortune,— Tbe Colorado beetle'* talk vitb the 
weathercock, — and other abort amuaiig atoriea. 



THE CHARCOAL BURNER: 
OrKiadDem Bepaid. With Ftoutispiece in colours. Medinro 8vo, 
doth elegant, price 6d. 

This i> a moat interetting atory of a poor cborcoal-bumer in a Oeniuu) 
foreat, who diacorera and relioTsa a vounded officer, and ia himaetf after- 
warda atrangely deliTarcd from death by tbe aame officer. Tbe Ule incul- 
cataa the dulj of alwaya ahowiDg kmdneaa and of for^^Ting an iajuij. 

WILLIE BLACK; 

A Storj of Doing Right. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegsDt, price Cd. 

re half-a-crown 



It ia a tale of a little Shoe-blaok to whom a gentlenuui g 

by miatalie for a penny, and it ahowa all tbe good that ci. 

bo^ throngh aeekinic to reatore the aUrer coin to ita owner. Proring how 
it la alwayi beat to do ligbt. 



THE HORSE AND HIS WATS: 
Stories of Man and his Best Friend. With Froutiapieoe in colours. 
Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, price 6d. 




TIEE SHOEM, 
A Ivegendarj Story. With F 
cloth elegant, price 6d. 

A legBndary rtory of " How a 
Id s lemi-iiugical tone, md la ver, 

LIGHTS T 
Stories for the Young. With 



8to, clolli elegant, price 

The book oontaiiu : Willy 1 
TTiB Conscript of Lvona — My 
God'ii Promise. Thej ftn ^ 



mond. They on ■> 
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THE LITTU 

And other Stories. With Fraa 
cloth el^ant, price 6d, 

Thi« book oantain a nrin of U 
eiperisDoe of jrauog people in thia Ii 
•ome importuit nunal leaaon, tosh ■ 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE EBADBRS. 




Thwe Books havo been compiled by » nnmber of practical 
Teachers who h&Te conducted Bchools of different gradea with 
marked Bucceea for upwArds of twenty jean. They have 
worked in concert, and thus the experience of each one has 
been utilized for the benefit of the whole. 





Primer l.-as pp. p^r, IR : oL, SJi 
PHm.rll.-«pp, „ M.; .. M. 
PrImwOomplete.—SOpp., „ U. 
Reader l.-«a pp., gL boudi, Sd. 
Reuler ll.-isspp., „ M. 
Ruder III.-1M pp„ „ U 


Re«l«r IV.-fflS pp., d. boerti, U. M. 
Reeder V.^BWpp., ,. It. 
HoKlerVI.-SStpp., „ ti-ftt 
ReidlKB 8>i«rt> to mlt Prima L, 

boerd, lOt. ad. the Ht. 


■' A. ipmn™. of p»«i ™ling book! 


■t <3F>cdl7. ind at tfaa Hou tiDH hen ■ 



SltKlcie it: Son's Edveationai fyoth. 



READING FOR FOURTH STANDARD 
AND UPWARDS. 
The British Qeographical Reader. 

SjUCrCHKa DK rimUlNKNT MEM Bt STAMCAUD ADTHORS. With In- 

tntduQtory NotDB hy tha fifUtor. l^JuBfrated bj numeroni •utbeotu 

rurtnute. FoolHMp Sro, 288 pp. Cloth, 2i. 
Poetical Reader. 

Sklkctichh fbou &Mi(D*it[> Aitthuhs. With oo toiToduetorrOliHitsr 

on Eng-liih Pronody. (Adoplsd l^ the London Sohool BoanL) «ol' 

scap 8to. 224 pp. Cloth, !■. %d. 
The Shakespeare Reader. 

BtiNU ExTKAcra FtK« THK Pi,AYa OF SnAKSSiTUWL with Intio. 

duotorj P&raMTaphB imd Kotaflj Qnunnutioal, BiaLorwol, uit] £x> 

jiliuiBtory. mo pp. aolb, U. 
The Newspaper Reader. 

HRLBtTnisa Kiioa LKAOma JoiniNAU or ths NmBTBrara Ckitdbi 

us EvKNTs I'l' THK D*Y. By H. F. Bdbsky nnd 'P. W. Beio, KooI- 

London, Past and Present. 

Iti'iiill Noticus HiBtoricnl and Doscriptive of Ancient uid Modern 
Uivlnn, and or tlio Coiintii'x on trhicli it stondB. A Re.idin$r Book 
f..r Klcnicntiiry Si'hoola. Willi iiunioroiis authentic lllujtmtioQa. 
t'oolsciip 8VD, -m pp. Clotb, -Is. 

Millon's Paradise Lost. 

Iloi.k I. Willi I'rufi.tury iiiiil Eiiilnn.itory Kotos, by E. F. Wu.- 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 

of t;KuKmf.Y CjiArriiii. 'I'lic text cullnt,..,! with the Mvon oldest SISS.. 
uiid B. Life of thu Author, liitrtxliiotory Notices, Gnmioior, Critical 
riiut EJiJuiiator)- Not,..;., iind Index to OI«olelc nnd Difficult Words. 
liy K. F. WlLljilKlllliI, M.I). I'lotli lionnls, 1*. 6c'. 

SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

SiU.'iiiiii- (iM.ii Kmiidnnl Authnra. with nioRmphical Skctckoa nnd 

KsplniuiUiry Notes, ^j>^■h 32 pp., price 'id. \ cloth, 3d. 

Mm.iiAsr..rVKMi'K, Atl. III. IV, The Asukm Mahiker, _- Ooleri.Ti:". 
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hladde <£ Soris Editcationai h^orka. 
COUPANIOlf SERIES TO THE •• COMPREHENSIVE." 

THE GRADED READERS. 

EdITBD BT MAURICE PATER30N, B.A., BTC, 
ling CoJlrge, Bdiubotgh. 




The Graded Seriee 

of Rending Booke 

lit pving 

effect to the niaiiy 

method of Te^-hing 
lioBdiDg' nhich have 

I ggested and approved 

nud other 

countries, and is ape- 



,— /fi FrifiaratiirA. 
Ih«ti— lUuRntad (U pp. 
1 . in Fuximil*), prin S>. ed. 
r monntad oa bouda, Iti. 



ST0RIK3 FROM KKGLISH 1 
logioallj nmuigod from Earlica 
PcrioJ. 160 lip., clotU IwordH, 

No. II. for Standard IV. 

ENOUSH HISTORY, from tl 
lAtertTimML 1S3 pp., doth bi 
SwIlUt Saadtrt tOtlart itttln « 
ia^ III. mad ir. »■ nMn adMi 

No. in. for SUndard V. 

OUTLINES OF THK HIBTO] 
Ekrif^Elmca toth* eckd of th* Tadi 

No. IV. for SUndard VI. 

OUTLINES OP THE EXBTOB 
James L to the Prannt Uma. t 
K«. 111. ud IV. nrnpM* In «w lata 



ADVANCED HISTC 

Fob Stamdakim I\ 



Culjla, CI*nDda 
AdepM tr Ok Sdkari . 
Part I.— From tbe SaiSml Tiatt to i 

oloth boards, U. Set 
Part H.—From tlie ti f if iiaiilnii of Hm> 
224 pp., oloth board*, li. 6il. 
' — ~ nhu bHn ludtvlthkjiii 

"——•' ■.pniDCriM*,! 
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GEOGKAPHICAL KEADERS. 

FOR CODE 1882. 

Bj W. O. Baker, AMOcuite of King's College, London ; Leotnrer at CheltenliAin 
Training College ; Author of Geographical Reader* for Code 1880. 

Fully Illustrated by Maps and Dlagrama 

Standard I. 

To explain a Plan of the School and Playmund. The foar Gardinal 
Points. The meaning and use of a Map. With Map printed in ooloun. 
48 pp., oloth limp, ^. Specially prepared for Code 1882, 

Standard II. 

The Size and Shape of the World. Geogfraphical Terms dmply ex- 
plained and illustrated by roforence to the Map of England. Physieal 
Geography of hills and rivers. 80 pp., cloth boards. Id, Specially 
prepared for Code 188 t. 

Standard III. 

Physical and Political Geogrraphy of England. 

Part II. of the Edition for Code 1880 is soiUble for this Standard cf Code 
1882. 128 pp., oloth boards, 10<1 

Standard IV. 

Physical and Political Geography of the British Isles, British North 
America, and Australasia, with knowledge of their productions. 

Part III. of the Edition for Code 1880 is soiUbla for this Standard of Code 
1882. 100 pp., oloth boards. It. 

Standard V. 

Geography of Europe, Physical and Political. Latitude and Longitude. 
Day and N^ight. The Seasons. 

Part IV. of the Edition for Code 1880 contains Eorops, Fhjiioal and 
PoliticaL 208 pp., oloth. It. 8d. 

*«* An addition oompriting Latitude and Longitude, Day and Night, the 
Seasons, ^to., in preparation^ and will be unud aepanUelyt and thus complete 
the adaptation of the book to Code 1882. 

Standard VI. 

Asia, Africa, America, and especially the British Ck)LONiBS. Inter- 
chan^ of Productions. Circumstances which determine Climate. 
Specially preparedfor Code 1882. [In Sept, 

Standard VII. 

The Ocean. Currents and Tides. General arrangement of the Planet- 
ary System. The Phases of the Moon. In preparation, 

V New Edition of Standards III., IV.. and V., oniform with the other StandanU 

for Coda 1882, will be published shortly. 



ELEMENTARY ATLAS. 

COMFBIBINO XlKB MaFB PbINTED IN COLOUBfl, .... price Zd, 



BloxBe & Son's Educalumal JForks. 



ApproT«d by Hit 3aianQB uid Art D»jmtDrtDt» Sonth Keiuii>cloiL 

Vere FOSTER'S Drawing CoPY-BooKa 

Willi iBBniDlioni ind paper lo dnw on. I 
nl »(. PorcLAn Enmns (t, uleatiaii) u Id. 
PjuU. ■! li. iEacb jnrt ounpM* to tudf.J 



LIonpiiT" BomDB, io Ti™i™ 






% 



Popular Edition, a M'lwti™ of tl.« nlwvn numlwn printi-iL on tbin r«!wr, pri™ 
111, euli iiunibac. Tli« raLloniii^ nn iii |iHiit :~A. U, C, II, E9, liS. O, II. 12, 13. 
II, J-J. Kl, Ml, 1C4, 07, 03, OU, OIO. Q, m, RB, 113, lU, Tl, T3, Ta, T7, T8, Z. 

-IfBnTinnntirluliemlstlieHlinwhuBbaj'nrEirln'hDwi.hH tolfwn lioa 
u Is au nrtlM, lat ns boldlj iwnmtiHtnil V*n Fiuler^i Draiiitii IMok. It U iiot 



NATIONAL COWPKTITUIN is WRITIXG AND DRAWING. 



.rnp^Utiuu. 1!M).1, will b< 
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Approved by the Science and Art Department, South EensingtoiL 

Vere FOSTER'S Drawing-cards. 

BEAcnruLLT Printed on Fine Cards and done up in neat Packkth. 

Fir$t OracUf Set /.—Familiar Objects, 24 cards, price 1$. 
First Grade, Sd //.—Leaf Form, geoxnetricallj treated, 24 oards, price U. 
Firtt Qradty Set ///.—Elementary Ornament, 24 oards, price It. 
Second Grade. — Ornament, by F. E. Hulme, 18 large cards, price 8«. 
Advaineed Seriei.- Animals, bj Harrison Weir, S4 cards, price It. 6d. 



vere foster's 
Water-color Drawing-books. 

Sepia.— By John Callow. A series of lessons in one Color. Six nos. 3d. each. 

Marine.— By R Duncan. Advanced lessons in Water-Color Painting. Foor 
numbers, Qd. each. 

Animals.— By H. Weir. Advanced lessons. Four numbers, 6<2. each. 

Flowers.— 1st Series. Drawings of Garden and Wild Flowers. Six numbers, 
3<i. each. 

Flowers.— 2nd Series. Studies of the most attractire Wild and Garden Flowen. 
Four numbers, 6(2. each. 

Illuminating.— From illuminated MSS. Four numbers. 6<2. each. 

*•* AUo publi$hed in 6 parte at U. 6d, and ts. each. And in cloth atU. 6d. eoA. 

EXTENDED SERIES. 

Easy Studies in Water-Color Painting. 

By R. P. LerrcH, and J. Callow. A series of Nine Pictures executed in Neutral 
Tints. With full iuHtructiona for drawing each subject, and for Slcetching 
from Nature. In Three Parts 4to, U. Qd, c»ch, or one vol., cloth elegant, tf«. 

Sketches in Water^Colors. 

By T. M. Richardso.v, R P. Leitch, J. A. Houston, T. L Rowbotham, E 
Duncan, and J. Nekoham. A series of Nine Pictures executed in colors. With 
full instructions for drawing each subject, by an experienced Teacher. In 
Three Parts 4to, U. 6<i. each, or one vol., cloth elegant, C*. 

Chromographs. 

A selection of the Pictures in Vere Foster's Course of Water-Colors. 7 Packet* 
done up in Neat Wrap^«r, containing 6 pictures each, ])rioe It. per packet. 



BLOCKS FORMED OF STOUT PAPER PREPARED 
FOR SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

No. 1 (6i" X 4i")> Threepence. No. 2 ((T x 6|"), Sixpence. 



Biaclae d Son's Edtutitumil Worh, 



POYNTEE'S 

South Kensington piiAWiNa Book: 

nk Bdr •grin ut Dn>*lp(-BKika haa bun tmad nodir Um dlnot (npatabadaKa 
o( K. J. Poncnk. >^. aba tua nl*qt«l tb> *xiiiBpl« Ibr Iha inoit pwt ftmi 
o^ticta IB tb« Sontb KialB(tM Hnwua. Tbi o(%iul Dmria^ i^n bHc 
Bud* undir Mr. Pajmu*! mpinWm bf PntU* of Uh Hatknul Ail T"t-''^ 

Freehand Drawing. 

Sddt Bout tat Fku OutrUgi Papir la dm bk. 
Frsahiind, Elamentary. Biiopl* Faimi, Idana, and nswm. Four Bonka. 

Fnahnnd. Flral Qrad*. BlnpU OldHt^ OraiUBt (Flat aad Pn^iHtln). 

SUBuoka, M. each. 
Fnahand, Bacond Onid*. Onwmant [Onak, Bnalaaiioa, Aa.L Fmr 
B<»ki.Utuh. 

TBS SAME EDBJBCTS OB CAKDS. 
£l«TMnUrv FrHhand Card*. Four Fw&ati, piioi M. aaiti. 
FInt GMvda Fnahand Oarda, Bu „ ,, li. Od. „ 

Bacond Qmda Fraahwid Oarda. Fooi „ ,. lt.tiL „ 

"Tba eholoaaf nljiicti li admlnbJa; than h not aaofljdnwinf In tha 
beok, ud ttis iBBnlu tuMt c< enrrea that mar ba fomd in glHa-mik. 
ponalaiB. ataellj. ■oDll-worii. moalcal InttnUDsiti, ** *' i]i..^^«_j _■->. 

•' Mr. PojnU 

Elementary Human Figure, 

BaA Bool Acu Fuii OtHrUiii ftfv 1* dm am, 
B<mlil.~III01un.Ain«Lo'i"DiTiD"— yoaBu«(Bj^Noaa,atB.>. nteaBlxpaQoK 



Kaualiiitco Vaaasm. Tbaj •rtenBaieiia fot-nmiU at < 
In actm prrporalioit. 

eiemenUry Perspective Drawing. 

Bj B. J. Caktudq^ Legtonr in tha NaUonal Alt Tiai 
- irBooka. 

■da KTttv'"*"™ of tba DsputmBk 
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Adopted bj the London, Liverpool. Manchetter, and other School Boards, 
and by the National Board of Education in Ireland. 

Verb Foster's Writing Copy-Books. 

Theee Oopy-Books gire a more fidthfiil imitation of natural writing than any other 
•eriet extant, and the eystem oombinet the greateet poeeible dn^nm of legihillty 
with rapidity of executitm, each word being written oontinnooaly from end to 
end with the sole exception of the letter x. Large hand is ezduded as being 
unfit Cor small fingers. 

Superior Edition, 2d. each number. Popular Edition, Id. each numbed 



Contents of the Numbers. 



1. 



Strokes, Easy Letters, Short 
Words. 

1}. Long Letters, Short Words, Fig- 
ures. 

S. Long Letters, Short Words, Fig- 
ures. 

8|. Words of Four, Flve,orSlx Letters. 

8. Capitals, Short Words, Figures. 

S|. Sentences of Short Words. 

4. Sentences, mostly composed of 

Short Words. 

4|. Select Quotations from Shake- 
speare. 

5, 0. Sentences.— Maxims, Morals, sad 

Precepts. 

b\. Sentences, in Writing of Three Sixes. 
<^. Sentences, in Writing of Two Sizes. 
7. Sentences and Christian Names. 



8. Sentences.— One line on eSfdh Fsfa 

9. Sentences.— Two Lines on each Psge. 

10. Plain and Ornamental Lettering. 

11. Exercise Book.— Wide Ruling, with 

Margin. 

11^. Home Exercise Book.— Same as 
No. 11, but ootaro size. Price Id. 

15. Exercise Book.— Ruled in Squares. 

12^. Home Exercise Book.— Same Bul- 
ingasNol2,but8TOBixs. Price Id. 

18. Exercise Book.— Ruled for Book- 
keeping. 

14 Essay Book.— Ruled for Composition, 
Ac 

16. Exercise Book for Beginners, 

Ruled for Small Text. 

X. Oopy-Book Protector and Blotter, 
keeping the Books dean. Price Id, 



" More progress is made by Vere Foster's than by any other method which has 
come under my notice."— Afr. Af' CSoUum, H.M. Inspector, 

" I know no series by means of which children can be so quickly taught to write 
with fraedom and legibility."— if r. Newdl, H.M, Intpeetar. 

PALMERSTON EDITION. 

Vere Foster's Writing ^ooks. 

Adapted to the Recommendations of the Ciril Serrioe Commissioners. Printed fkom 
ue original copperplates. 

These books hare been designed by Mr. Verb Foster, to carry out the prinoiples of 
clear and legible handwriting, as laid down by the late Lord Palmerston for Civil 
Serrice and Diplomatic Correspondenoe, and also to afford a simple, rapid, and 
ekgant style (tf writing for the ISducation Department in Ireland. 

II Nos. Prlca 3d. each Number. 



Slactde di Son's Educational Works. 



COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

ExpLASATOBr, Pbonodsciho, and Ettuolooicju. Containing 
nil English Words iu present use, numerooa Phniaes, m&ny 
Foreign Words used by English Writer*, and the more im- 
portjuit Tedinical and ScieutiSc Temia. By Joaa Ogiltie, 
LL.D. Above Ei^ht Hundred Ulustratiuns. Sup«r-royal 8vo, 
clolh, 25j.; half- 



THE STUDENTS ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

Ettmolooical, Pronouscino, asd Explanatory, in which the 
Words are tmceii to their ultimate Souroea, the Root or Prim- 
ary Meaning inserted, and the other Meauintp given fully, 
according to the best Usiige. For the Use of Cullegea and 
Advanced Schoola. By Jons Oqilvie, ll.d. About Thi-ee 
Hundred Illustrations. Imp. IGmo, Roxburgh, 7*. fid.; half- 
calf, 10*. &;. 



DR- OGILVIES SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

Comprisiiij; all purely English words iu common use, Bible worda 
not niiu' used, :i]id S1iakes]>eariau n'urdii; also, Lists of Affixes 
and Prefixes, Abbreviations, and Latin and French Phi-a^^ee. 
By John Ogii.vib, ll.d. Imperial ICnio, cloth, red edges, 
prici' 2*. Cc/.; half-ri>.iii, a*, iki. 
■■ We liimt no Jiclionnrj m ,uil«l fur ■.hool iiu u lliii ; it luiipliv a "Mai -hich 
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LIST OF BOOKS FOR the YOUNG Published by 

BLACKIE & SON. 



Books at 78. 6d. 

THE UNIVERSE; OR, Thb Infinitblt Obbat ahd ImmnrxLT 
Ltttlb. By F. A. Pouchet, M.D. 

Books at 6s. 

IN THE KING'S NAME. By G. Manvillb Fknh. 
UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. By G. A. Hbrtt. 
EASY STUDIES IN WATER-COLOR, with Plates. 
SKETCHES IN WATER-COLOR by varioua Artiats, with Plate* 

Books at 6s. 

STORIES OP OLD RENOWN. By Ascot R. Hops. Illusfcrated 
byCk)RDON Browne. 

FACING DEATH : a Tale of the Coal Mines. By G. A. HsNTT. 

NAT THE NATURALIST. By G. Manvillb Penn. 

Books at 3s. 6d. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. By Mrs. Ltsaoht. 
DORA : a Girl without a Home. By Bfrs. R. H. Read. 
GARNERED SHEAVES. By Mm. R R. Pitman. 
FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. By Mrs. R R. PmiAN. 
LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. By Mrs. R R. Pitman. 
MY GOVERNESS LIFR By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
UNRAVELLED SKEINS. By Greoson Gow. 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME. 

Books at 2s. 6d. 

THE BALL OF FORTUNR By Charles Pearce. 

THE FAMILY FAILING. By Darlet Dale. 

EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS. 

EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS. 

EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILK 

EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURR 

EPISODES OF HISTORY. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGEa 

THE NEWSPAPER READER. 

THE BRITISH GEOGRAPHICAL READER. 

IX)NDON PAST AND PRESENT. 



32 Blackie (t Son's Books for the Young, 



Price 28. 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. By Rosa Mulholland. 

OUR DOLLY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

FAIRY FANCY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. By Alick Corkkam. 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. By Grboson Gow. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY. By Clara Mulbolland. 

Books at Is. 6d. 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. By GRBOSOir 
Gow. 

THE HAPPY LAD. By BjSrnstjernb Bj6rn80N. 

INTO THE HAVEN. By Anhib S. Swan. 

BOX OF STORIES. Packed by Horace HAPFTMAir. 

PATRIOT MARTYR: the life and Times of Jeanne d'Aro. 

Books at Is. 

THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Juua Goddard. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN AND HIS SISTER. 

JON OF ICELAND: a True Story. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. J. Macfarland and 
Abbt Sags. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: the Story of a City Boy and a 
Forest Boy. 

FIRESIDE FAIRIES AND FLOWER FANCIES: Stories for Girls. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea. 

JACK'S VICTORY: and other Stories about Dogs. 

THE STORY OF A KING: told by one of his Soldiers. 

PRINCE ALEXIS, or "BEAUTY AND THE BEAST." 

LITTLE DANIEL : a Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 

SASHA THE SERF : and other Stories of Russian Life. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

Books at 6d. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: a Story of Industry. 

THE MAID OF DOMREMY: and other Tales. 

LITTLE ERIC: a Story of Honesty. 

UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: and other Storiesi 

THE PALACE OF LUXURY: and other Stories. 

THE CHARCOAL-BURNER: or, Kindness Repaid. 

WILLIE BLACK: a Story of Doing Right. 

THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: Stories of Man and His Best 
Friend. 

THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: a Legendary Story. 

LIGHTS TO WALK BY: Stories for the Young. 

THE LITTLE MERCHANT: and other Stories. 

NICHOLINA: A Story about an Icebeig. 
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